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. Last-ditch talks offer a glimmer 
of light in Ulster’s darkest week 



j * Battle lines at dawn in Drtnncree following a grim week of escalating violence in advance of 12 July, when thousands of Orangemen will take to the streets; hopes and prayers rest with today’s last-minute David Rose 
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! j THE PEOPLE of Northern Ire- 
j land were last night praying 
{ that a last-minute mediation 
initiative might succeed in de- 
; fusing the time bomb of Drum- 
cree, averting the possibility of 
widespread violence. 

I News of the initiative, which 

i \ was launched by the Govern- 
; ' ment with Dublin's strong 
j support, was given yesterday 
, by the Irish Prime Minister; 
, Bertie Ahem, who said the al- 
i temative to talks was “far too 
• dangerous". 

The move offered a glimmer 
of light following a dark week 
which saw more than 2,000 
acts of disorder over much of 
Northern Ireland. 

- An atmosphere of impend- 

: ing crisis has steadily deep- 

i ened with the approach of the 
; traditional 12 July celebra- 
! Aji dons, which will bring more 
\ v than 50,000 Orangemen on to 
the streets in dozens of sepa- 
f rate demonstrations. 

The Prime Minister’s chief 
of staff, Jonathan Powell, last 
night wrote to the Orange 
| Order and the Garvaghy Road 
Residents’ Association offering 
to hold “immediate indirect 
contact talks" between the two 
sides. Leaders of the Orange 
\ Order last night agreed to take 

; part 

i Discussions are to begin at 
9am today with two ‘^facilita- 
tors” acting as go-betweens be- 
tween the two sides, who are 
i each invited to send four rep- 
\ resentatives. 
i J Catholic residents have al- 
ways insisted on face-to-face 
i contact with the Orange Order; 
but the Order has refused to 
meet Garvaghy Road repre- 


By David mcKtitbick 
Ireland Correspondent 

sentatives. The format has 
clearly been designed to at- 
tempt to meet the positions of 
both sides. Mr FbWl flew to 
Northern Ireland last night to 
take part in the exercise, which 
some are referring to as prox- 
imity talks. 

The Prime Minister's official 
spokesman said: “This is an at- 
tempt and a genuine attempt 
to address what are very diffi- 
cult circumstances through di- 
alogue. 

“What the whole peace 
process has been about is to re- 
place terror and violence with 
dialogue and democracy. That 
has prevailed.” 

Orange leaders saw Tony 
Blair in Downing Street earli- 
er this week for a meeting 
which at the time appeared to 
produce little. 

The two sides agreed to 
keep talking, however, with 
two Orangemen re m ain i n g in 
London for further contacts. 
Last night, the Order was quick 
to accept his invitation to the 
indirect talks. 

Earlier in the day, Orange 
rhetoric had been pitched 

somewhere between a warning 

and a threat 

Speaking on BBC Radio 4’s 
World at One programme, the 
Orange Order’s Drumcree 
spokesman, David Jones, de- 
clared: “Tony Blair needs to be 

careful that with the coming 
weekend, with the 12th of July 
celebrations coming in, that 
Drumcree doesn’t turn out to 

be Tbny Blair’s Bloody Sunday " 

He added: “Is Ttony Blair re- 


ally prepared to have another 
Bloody Sunday, only this time 
in Portadown, Co Armagh? 

“It’s going to take a lot to 
stop people breaking through 
[police lines] and finishing off 
this journey. They have shown 
they can break through and as 
the crowds get bigger there is 
a real danger they will break 
through altogether and the 
whole military operation will 
fall apart" 

This was a reference to ugly 
scenes at the Drumcree bar- 
riers late on Thursday night 
when loyalist protesters suc- 
ceeded in getting through 
some of the barbed wire in- 
tended to hold them back: A 
number of police and civilians 
were injured in the resulting 
clashes. 

Yesterday, troops strength- 
ened the defences as security 
forces braced themselves for 
the possibility of more violent 
confrontations. Elsewhere 
there was less violence than 
earlier in the week, though 
many roads were still blocked. 

People have been leaving 
Northern Ireland in their 
droves, afraid that the disorder 
could worsen as the big 
demonstrations approached. 
One travel agent reported 
record business, saying cus- 
tomers were going "every- 
where, anywhere" to get away 


from the province. 

Those left behind in BeifasL 
got through their daily business 
then hurried home yesterday 
evening to lock their doors 
Sometimes that is not enough: 
more a hundred homes have 
been attacked and more than 
50 families, mostly Catholic, 
have been forced to flee. 

Northern Ireland is no 
stranger to disorder and with 
no fatalities so far. the intensi- 
ty of violence has reached 
only middling levels on the 
Belfast Richter scale. This 
weekend, however, no one can 
be confident that the level of 
disturbance will not go right off 
the scale. 

This yean because of Sab- 
batarian sensitivities, the big 
parades scheduled for the 12th 
are taking place on Monday 
rather than Sunday. And there 
was speculation that the Order 
might divert its manpower to 
Drumcree, or send 20,000 to the 
Lower Orraeau flashpoint in 
Belfast, or to some other con- 
tested area. 

The availability of such re- 
sources will certainly give the 
Order extraordinary power. 
It has become quite clear, 
however, that, having started 
off such manoeuvre, the Order 
has no means of controlling 
them. 

Although there is no guar- 


antee that the new talks format 
will succeed, the move last 
night produced a wave of hope 
that the impasse might at last 
be broken. 

Earlier, Archbishop Robin 
Eames, leader of the Church of 
Ireland, said he feared that 
“nothing on earth" could con- 
trol the crowds at Drumcree. 
“The protest is rapidly getting 
out of control. I would plead 
with both sides to take the 
long view,” the Archbishop 
said. 

David Trimble, Northern 
Ireland's First Minister, has al- 
ready warned of “a quite awe- 
some prospect if we do not find 
a satisfactory way out of it". 

Yesterday he and his deputy. 
Seamus Malion of the SDLP 
met leaders of the four main 
churches. Mr Malion said af- 
terwards: “I also take the op- 
portunity of asking every single 
person in the north of Ireland 
to weigh carefully the words of 
the church leaders and mea- 
sure those words against the 
potential for great danger." 

Mr Blair was in telephone 
contact during the day with Mr 
Ahern, Mr Trimble and the 
Sinn Fein president. Gerry 
Adams. The Prune Minister 
was said to be “working flat 
out" for a settlement. 

The High Court in Belfast 
meanwhile turned down an 
appeaJ by nationalist residents 
of the Ormeau Road in Belfast 
to overturn a decision allowing 
an Orange march through the 
area on Monday. The applica- 
tion fora judicial review' of the 
Parades Commission’s deci- 
sion was dismissed. 

In Portadown. nationalists 


claimed that a convoy of 95 cars 
bringing food and supplies to 
the Garvaghy Road had been 
attacked by a loyalist crowd. 
Vehicles carrying food, cash do- 
nations, medical supplies and 
childrens games arrived 
from west Belfast at about 
lunchtime. 

A spokesman for the Gar- 
vaghy Road residents, Brendan 
McKenna, said “People trying 
to bring in food and supplies 
were impeded by the RUC 
who searched every car indi- 
vidually. 

“I pointed out the delay was 
allowing loyalists to group and 
attack the convoy and that’s 
what happened Last night loy- 
alists were able to travel up to 
Drumcree unchecked, and 
were able to get blast bombs up 
to Drumcree 

Mr McKenna said the sup- 
plies were needed because loy- 
alist blockades had left 
nationalists afraid to leave 
their own estate and venture 
into town. 

■ Police last night arrested 
six people in Dublin, Dundalk 
and London as part of a co-or- 
dinated crackdown on repub- 
lican dissidents who are 
committed to continuing ter- 
rorist violence. 

Tougher measures against 
dissident republicans in the 
Irish Republic were promised 
in May by Mr Ahern, who 
said voters' overwhelming 
mandate for the Good Friday 
agreement had removed “any 
perceived mandate" hard- 
liners claimed from the last 
time Ireland voted together 
as a unit in Westminster elec- 
tions in 1913. 
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Pressure 
on Blair 
over links 
to tycoon 


TONY BLAIR founder pressure 
to reveal whether he received 
donations from a north London 
businessman who is the m^jor 
shareholder in a lobbying firm 
run by three former Labour 
aides. Stephen Rubin, the head 
of a sportswear firm, who is said 
to be worth £240 miUion. helped 
to fond Lawson, Lucas Mendel- 
sohn through the Robert Ste- 
phen Trust, which owns two 
fifths of the firm. 

The firm’s remaining shares 
are split between Jon Mendel- 
sohn, Ben Lucas and Neal Law- 
son, all of whom worked for 
Labour before the general elec- 
tion. Mr Lucas was said to 
have boasted that he knew the 
contents of the Chancellor's 
Mansion House speech before 
it was delivered. 

Last night John Bercow. the 
Conservative MP for Bucking- 
ham and a member of his 
party's front bench trade and 
industry team, wrote to Mr 
Blair asking him to investi- 
gate. 

He wants to know if Mr 
Rubin put money either into the 
Labour Party before the last 
election or made a donation to 
the blind trust which funded Mr 
Blair’s office. 

“You lead a Government 
which has repeatedly empha- 
sised the need for openness and 
transparency in matters of this 
kind and, in that spirit, I would 
urge you to obtain this infor- 
mation as soon as possible," Mr 
Bercow wrote. 

Although the Labour Party 


BY FRAN ABRAMS AND 
Daisy Sampson 

said that Mr Rubio does not ap- 
pear on its published list of 
donors who gave more than 
£5,000 before the end of 1996 - 
the north London business- 
man bas said in an interview 
with the Jewish Chronicle that 
be admires Tony Blair. 

Mr Blair “probably has a 
large number of policies I agree 
with, plus he is keeping his 
troops in order over Europe. 
The Labour leadership has 
some very bright people," be 
said in the interview three 
years ago. 

Mr Rubin, 60, has supported 
all the main political parties in 
his time. At 2i he stood unsuc- 
cessfully as a Liberal Party 

Pa rliam entary candidate, but 
later he supported some of the 
Conservative policies of Mar- 
garet Thatcher and John Major. 
In 1995, he was one of 30 lead- 
ing businessmen who accom- 
panied Mr Major to IsraeL 

Mr Rubin, who made his 
son Andrew, 33, chief executive 
of his Pent! and Group sports- 
wear firm last yean is listed in 
the Sunday Times Rich List of 
the 1,000 wealthiest people in 
Britain. He is said to be the 
fourth richest player in the 
British fashion industry. 

He made most of his money 
through one highly astute in- 
vestment during the 1980s. He 
put £50,000 into a little-known 
sports shoe manufacturer call- 
ed Reebok, and the rest is his- 



Stephen Rubin ‘admires Mr Blair’, but also Margaret Thatcher Peter Macdiarmid 


toy. By 1991, when his firm sold 
its last shares in the firm, his 
investment had grown to be 
worth £500 million. The Pent- 
land Group now owns such big 
name brands as Ellesse, Spee- 
do and Kickers. 

Although he used to drive a 
Ferrari and has been known to 
sport a bow tie, Mr Rubin is de- 
scribed by acquaintances as a 
down-to-earth, unassuming 
and gently-spoken man. 

A first-generation British 


Jew, his father ran the fore- 
runner of Pentland, the Liver- 
pool Shoe Company. Stephen 
Rubin was educated privately, 
at a Jewish preparatory school 
and then at Canfield School in 
Dorset He met his wife Angela 
on a Mediterranean cruise, 
and was married by the then 
Chief Rabbi, Sir Israel Brodie- 
Mr Rubin has devoted much 
of his time to Jewish charities 
-be used to be a director of The 
Central British Rind for Wbrld 


Jewish Relief and of Jewish 
Continuity. He also donates 

mhrfantinl s iuns tn aria and 8ft- 

dal causes. 

The Labour Parly has not 
disclosed any direct links with 
Mr Rubin. A spokeswoman said 
it could not say who the donors 
to Mr Blair's blind trust were, 
and that the businessman did 
not appear on any published 
lists of donors. Yesterday Mr 
Rubin's firm was unable to con- 
tact him for comment 


Freed paedophiles may be tagged 


THE GOVERNMENT has wired 
up more than 20 low-security 
hostels with electronic tagging 
equipment to house dangerous 
paedophiles like Robert Oliver 
and Sidney Cooke. 

The move, wfaich was de- 
nounced yesterday as a cost- 
cutting measure, comes ahead 
of the unsupervised release of 
at least six more dangerous 
paedophiles. Staff at the hostels 
will have no powers to physi- 
cally restrain the paedophiles 
if they try to escape. 

But the hostels cost only 
about £200 a week per place, 
compared to nearly £2,000 a 
weds in medium-secure units 


friends 


re necessarily the people you like best, 

they are merely the 
r*> * people who got there 
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By Ian Burrell 
Home Affairs Correspondent 

such as Blenheim House, in 
MU ton Keynes, where Oliver is 
currently held. 

An electronic surveillance 
system has been installed at the 
Wing Grange charity-run hos- 
tel in Rutland, which has 
agreed to take Olivet; despite 
fierce local opposition Similar 
systems have been installed by 
British Telecom engineers at 
other hostels in Surrey and 
the West Midlands and around 
20 other hostels. 

They are activated by a tag- 
ging device, which the pae- 


dophile must agree to wear 
and which sets off an alarm 
when he leaves the hostel, most 
of which are converted Victo- 
rian houses. The alarm is 
linked to the Securicor nation- 
al computer, from where staff 
can alert police. 

But there is a defect in the 
tags. One Manchester criminal 
discovered that he could use 
crocodile clips to extend the 
tag’s copper-wire circuit be- 
fore cutting himself free and 
going undetected for a week. 

The Home Office believes 
that by moving the paedophiles 
between the alarmed hostels at 
regular intervals, it can reduce 


BRITAIN TODAY 


thedaogers. of vigilante activi- 
ty from local communities. 

But the National Association 
of Probation Officers said yes- 
terday that the move was dri- 
ven by the need to save money. 
It warned staff at the hostels not 
to take action to physically stop 
the paedophiles from escaping. 

Harry Fletcher, Napo's as- 
sistant general secretary, said 
that because the paedophiles 
were legally free to come and 
go as they pleased any physical 
restraint could be construed as 
an assault 

He said: “They can cajole 
and plead, but anything more 
could leave them liable to pros- 


ecution. Hostels are not prisons 
and are not secure units.” 

Napo is also concerned that 
staff at hostels could become 
the victims of intimidation by 
vigilantes who regard them as 
the protectors of paedophiles. 

When a hostel in the St 
Paul’s district of Bristol agreed 
to take Cooke earlier this yean 
staff were identified and ver- 
bally abused by protesters who 
gathered outside the building. 

Jack Straw, the Home Sec- 
retary, has set up a committee 
of senior police officers, proba- 
tion officers, and civil servants 
to plan the future releases of 
high-profile sex offenders. 
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BY CHARLES ARTHUR 

Tech nology Editor 

ONE OF the country^ leading 
organic farmers win appeal 
next TOxtoesdJty against a High 
Court decision not to stop trials 
of a genetically modified (GM) 
maize crop in a field by his farm. 

Mr Justice Jowitt yesterday 
refused Guy Watson leave to 
seek judicial review against 
the maize being grown, saying J 
his case was “unarguable”. V 

But as soon as the decision 
had been announced. Mr Wat- 
son said he was Instructing his 
lawyers to launch an appeal 
-The Government seems intent 
on pushing ahead with this oew 
and dangerous technology de- 
spite the fact that genetically en- ' 
gineered crops pose a major 
threat to those of us who wi&b 
to farm without it,” he said. 

Mr Watson, 38, had argued in 
the first case of its kind that ap 
organic sweetcom crop on his 
800-acre farm at Buckfastieigh, 
near Totnes, Devon, could be , . 
cross-pollinated by the GM W 

maize. This, he said, could lose ' 
him his licence as an or ganic 
farmer granted by the Soil As- 
sociation, which is helping to 
back his legal claim, Under Eu- 
ropean Union regulations, or- 
ganic food must be free of 
genetic modifications. 

But, yesterday Mr Justice 
Jowitt ruled at the Law Courts 
in London that the Government 
was entitled to accept expert ad- 
vice that the risk of contamina- 
tion was “likely to be zero” 

A week ago Michael Meach- 
ec the Environment minister 
ruled that the maize planting 
run by Sharpes International 
Seeds at the National institute 
of Agricultural Botany, could go 
ahead The Advisory Qannnttee 
on Releases to the Environ- 
ment which grantspernntefor 
suefo tests, had also approved it 

Greeting the derision with 
dismay Fete Riley of Friends 
of the Earth, sakt^ew Labour 
seems determined to foist this . 
Frankenstein technology on us ~ 
all whether we want it or not” 
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Independent’ 
sales np 

SALES OF The Independent 
grew for the third consecutive 
month in June according to the 
latest figures from the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. Average 
daily sale of the newspaper 
was 224,559, an increase of 2.08 
per cent on May’s sales. 
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OUTLOOK 

Scotland will have a mixture of sunny spells and 
showers, a few of the showers heavy, but Shetland will 
see steadier rain. Northern Ireland and northern 
England will also have a mix of sun and showers but 
1 ho* ctoud wlH thicken with any afternoon sunshine 
becoming very limited. Heavy rain will move into Wales 
and south-west England in the morning with the rain 
spreading east to central parts by the late morning then 
mto eastern England during the afternoon. 

NEXT FEW DAYS 

An unseasonably deep low will cross the UK 
bringing strong winds and rain to many parts of 
the country. Heavy rain will affect all but the far 
north of Scotland although south-east England will 
escape the worst of the rain but there it will be dull 
with light evening rain. The rain clearing Wales, 
western and northern England to sunny spells and 
showers later in the day. Monday will be cold and 
windy with sunny spells and showers. 
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The First 
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to Score 


the first 
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players singing their 

NATIONAL ANTHEM 
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Sporting Index believe that the first comer wH be 
between 9 and 11 minutes from kick-off tomorr o w 
night. “We have examined the way the teams play 
and have come to this conclusion,” they say 


v- 


AT EIGHT tomorrow night on 
the manicured turf of the Stade 
de France at Saint Denis near 
Paris, a Br azilian or a French- 
man will kick a treated leather 
ball over the half-way line. 

In doing so he will obey law 
eight of the Laws of the Game 
of football He will also start the 
final match of a sporting event 
which has attracted more bet- 
ting than any other in history. 

Industry estimates suggest 
that by the end of the Wbrid Cup 
final, more than £l00m will 
have been spent in Britain on 
gamhlmg on the games. Some 
suggest that more might be 
spent than on the betting for the 
Derby and the Grand National 
put together. The sheer scale of 
the betting has taken most of 


BY ANDREW BUNCOMBE 
and Clifford German 

those in the business by surprise. 

“It seems that the World Cup 
has caught the imagination of 
those people who do not nor- 
mally bet on things.” said Sean 
Boyce, a spokesman for Lad- 
brokes. “In that sense it has 
been rather like the Grand Na- 
tional or the Derby - they also 
have a wider appeal." 

But betting is no simple mat- 
ter. It may once have been 
enough to decide who is going 
to win and put down your 
money. Of course, if you want 
to do that you can (Brazil are 
1:2 favourites while France 
have odds of 6:4). 

But this World Cup, perhaps 


Both WHam HB and Ladbrokes predict Brad's 
striker Ronaldo Is most fikely to score the final's 
first goaL He already scored four in the tournament. 
WHam MB offer him at 7-2 and Ladbrokes 3-1 


more than any other sporting 
event has seen bookies offer- 
ing odds on all sorts of issues 
ranging from the number of 
bookings to how soon during 
the television coverage the 
cameras wfll pan over to Ronal- 
do's striking girlfriend, Susan- 
na Werner sitting in the stands. 
(Sixteen to 18 minutes during 
the BrazO-HoIland game was 
the best guess, but sadly she 
was not in the ground.) 

Hie main reason for the de- 
velopment of the more unlike- 
ly sorts of bets is the growing 
popularity of spread betting. 
With a spread bet the book- 
maker chooses the most prob- 
able result on a particular issue, 
sets a small range or “spread" 
either side of the most liketv out- 


come. If the result is within the 
spread the bookie wins and all 
punters lose. 

You bet which side of that 
central spread the result will be. 
If you think the spread is too 


There have been 241 yellow cards handed out by 
referees during the World Cup finals. Sporting 
Index predict that tomorrow night the first booking 
will come between 21 and 24 minutes 


high and the result will be a 
lower number, you make a sell 
bet, if you think the spread is too 
low you make a buy bet and 
hope for the best. 

The big difference between 


How Spread betting Works 

IF A bookmaker thinks the first goal will be scored after 20 min- 
utes, he might offer a spread of 1 9 to 22 minutes, if you believe 
the goal will come earlier, you “seir the bet at, say, £10 a minute. 
If the first goal is in the 10th minute you make nine times your 
stake - the difference between the 10th and 19th minute - i.e. 
£90. However, if the first goal is not until the 40th minute, you 
lose £180 (the difference between the 22nd and the 40th minute 
x£10). if you think the goal will come later than the 22nd minute, 
you “buy” the bet and the same principles apply. But beware 
- spread betting can damage your wealth. 


conventional and spread bet- 
ting is that the worst you can do 
with a conventional fixed-odds 
bet is lose your stake. With 
spread betting the bigger the 
difference between the actual 
outcome and the spread, the 
more you win if you make the 
right choice. Equally, if you 
choose incorrectly, you are fee- 
ing a bigger loss. 

“Spread betting is simply 
more interesting for people," 
said Wally Pyrah, of Sporting 
Index, which dominates around 
half the market in this partic- 
ular field. “Many people find 
betting simply on the result 
rather boring, so we offer mar- 
kets on all sorts of things. We 
wfll offer spreads on the time of 
the first corner, the number of 


How many players will sing their national anthem 
before the game? Sporting Index have studied the 
footage of all the games and believe that a total 
of between 16 and 17.5 players will sing along 


offside decisions and the time 
of the first booking." 

To the uninitiated it might 
seem that the bookies are sim- 
ply taking a calculated guess on 
any particular spread. This is 
not the case. “We do not guess 
on anything. Everything is ex- 
amined," said Mr Pyrah. 

“Fbr instance, when we are 
looking at the time of the first 
comer we wfll examine videos 
of previous matches and get an 
average figure. We will look at 
the way tee teams tend to play 
and whether they are likely to be 
attacking or defensive. Nothing 
is left to chance. Everybody 
likes to have a bit of fun, but it 
is the same old story If people 
are going to gamble with money 
they want to win and that applies 


to us as well as the punters." 

Spread betting was invented 
in the Sixties by bookmakers 
Coral as a way of increasing the 
range of possible result It was 
extended by a group of friends 
in the City who set up the IG 
Index in 1974, initially to allow 
City professionals to bet on tee 
movements in the gold price, 
which was decontrolled in 1972. 
By the Blighties the FTSE fu- 
tures market had replaced gold 
as the main instrument 

But the growing popularity 
of spread betting does not 
mean that betting with fixed 
odds is over. Larger bookmak- 
ers are offering odds on a 
range of bets, from who will be 
the first goaiscorer to whether 
Ronaldo will score a hat-trick. 




lr?Ei ‘We have already taken £500,000 
on Brazil, but little on France’ 


WHILE SPORTING and gam- 
bling fever is predicted to grip 
Britain this weekend, tee World 
Cup has already provided a 
number of winners - and po- 
tential losers. 

William Hill, the bookmak- 
I ers, reported yesterday that a 
I customer had staked £240,000 
at evens odds for Brazil to win 
tomorrow night. Earlier in the 
tournament the man won 
£160,000 when be gambled 
£200,000 on England to beat 
Colombia. Thankfully England 
\ won 2-0. 

Meanwhile, Adrian Fitz- 
patrick, a florist from Birm- 
ingham, will win £544J>00 if 


BY ANDREW BUNCOMBE 

Brazil win, after betting £18,000 
with the firm on a double, cou- 
pling them with Arsenal for 
last season's Premiership title. 

“The final is set to become 
the biggest betting match erf the 
Warld Cup -and one of the most 
one-sided," said Graham 
Sharpe, a spokesman for 
W illiam Hill. 

“We have already taken 
more than £500,000 on Brazil to 
win, but very little on France.” 

Sean Boyce, spokesman for 
Ladbrokes, said that Euro 96, 
the European football champi- 
onships held in Britain, 


attracted about £45- £5 0m bets. 

“The response during the 
World Cup has been fantastic. 
The turnover has been very 
good," he said. “Of course, as 
the tournament has progressed 
we have had some good results 
and some bad results." 

The best result for bookies 
tomorrow night would be a vic- 
tory for France, simply be- 
cause so few people have bet on 
that result 

Adding to the gambling and 
sporting interest over the week- 
end is the British Grand Prix at 
Silverstone, tee last ever Ben- 
son and Hedges Cup Final at 
Lord's, and the start of the 


Tour de France - which 
strangely enough is taking 
place in Dublin. 

World Cup celebrations in 
Paris began last nigbL when the 
operatic trio the Three Tenors 
we due to stage a giant concert 
underneath the Eiffel Tower. 

Luciano Pavarotti. Jose Car- 
reras and Placido Domingo 
were expected to perform a 
two-hour extravaganza to a 
crowd of up to a million people 
in front of the monument. 

Hie city is preparing itself for 
hundreds of thousands of 
Parisians and visitors to party 
all weekend as the World Cup 
comes to an end. 


End of era as Simpson of 
Piccadilly closes its doors 
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^ By Tams in Blanchard 

SIMPSON OF Piccadilly, the 
streamlined art deco depart- 
ment store that was built by tee 
Simp son family in 1936, is to 
close nest February. 

The discreet gentleman's 
outfitters which had royal war- 
rants to supply clothing to the 
Queen, the Dube of Edinburgh 
and the Prince of Wales has be- 
come a landmark on Piccadilly 

in central London, both for its 
architecture and for its men's 
tailoring. 

Whoever buys the prime 
site, it will always be known as 
the Simpson Building. It is the 
end of an era of discreet gen- 
G tlemaniy dressing - the last 


snop wuci c juu — o- 

bumpinginto a valet or the odd 
aristocrat as you shopped. 
Th e mage of Simpson of rK- 

cadifly was parity due to the 
space and light in the store; and 
the designer labels on seven 
floors that include a brasserie, 
a s ushi bar and a cafe. Stepping 

through the doors Is step- 
pmgback m time, as far as can 
befrom the brash shopping en- 
men have grown ac- 




The Simpson store owed its magic to space and ngnt 

customed to, with pumping itage, the old-fashioned style of 
house music, bright lights and shopping does not pull in the 
dancing shop assistants. crowds any more. The core 
It is the last bastion of a more customers have either died out 
civilised way of shopping and or moved on. “Simpson of Pic- 
dressing. Apart from the odd cadilly? It's a bit olde worlde. 
coachload of Japanese tourists isn't it?" was one comment 
who descend upon the store as “Lovely shop, but no, it's even 
part of a tour of London's her- older than me." 


Hie store's other great claim 
to fame is as the inspiration to 
tee television sitcom, Are Vbu 
Being Served? One of the pro- 
gramme's creators. Jeremy 
Lloyd, worked in the acces- 
sories department picking up 
material for the show from 
would-be Captain Peacocks and 
Mr Graces. Sir Terence Conran 
also worked al the store in the 
Sixties, on display. 

Despite the closure of the 
Piccadilly shop. Daks Simp- 
son, tee new flagship store, 
opens in the City of London on 
lYiesday, 

The company was taken 
over by it licensees of 21 yea ns. 
the Japanese Sankvo Seiko 
Group, in 1991. It has recently 
been expanding the number of 
its Daks stores worldwide and 
recently appointed advisers tu 
move the company into the 
new century. 

Twelve Daks shops have 
opened worldwide in the last 
two years, most of them in 
Asia. The brand itself has be- 
come one of the UK's most suc- 
cessful exports to the Fhr EasL 
in particular to Korea and 
Japan. 
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ABSOLUT? 

CELEBRATE WITH ABSOLUT. THERE IS NO PURER VODKA. TAKEN NEAT, ICE-COLD, IT'S THE PERFECT SHOT. 









How to make the Internet 
mobile in ten minutes... 


Being on-line is as 
important a part of 
day-to-day communi- 
cations as having 
access to a telephone or 
fax machine. A mobile 
phone is now accepted 
as a standard tool for 
business, anyone who 
travels without one is 
seen as being in the 
Dark Ages. You take 
one and stay in touch. 
There is no reason why 
you should not be sim- 
ilarly enlightened with 
mobile data. Access to 
your e-mail, office net- 
work and fax wherever 
you can use your 
mobile phone. 

What is 
mobile data? 

Mobile data combines 
two distinct technolo- 
gies, computing and 
cellular communica- 
tions, providing the 
mobile work-force with 
a set of powerful 
tools enabling them to 
work away from their 
office. Digital mobile 
phones communicate 
in Is and Os just as 
computers do, there- 
fore the mobile phone 
network can be used as 
an alternative to the 
fixed line networks 
to provide communica- 
tions between computers. 

Have you ever 
needed to be 
in two places at 
one time? 

When you need to 
work together with 
a group of colleagues 
it is not always 
possible to get them 
together in the same 
place at the same time. 
With mobile data this 
doesn’t matter. You 
can e-mail documents, 
including charts, dia- 
grams and photo- 
graphs, to as many of 
your colleagues as you 
like. They can pick up 
files from their offices, 
the back of a taxi, 
hotel or even a train 
and bounce ideas 
around the group — or 
to other colleagues for 
further discussion. As 
sales figures change 
and currencies fluctu- 
ate the raw data can 
easily be distributed 
and updated. People 


Have you ever 
wanted to know 
about your rival’s 
latest product 
the instant it is 
announced? 

Make sure you are 
ready to log onto the 
World Wide Web to 
pick up the details 
when your rivals 
announce their latest 
products. With mobile 


data, you may have 
found it less straight- 
forward than it should 
be. You need all the 
right connectors. To 
plug a computer into 
a standard telephone 
socket means that you 
need the right lead. 
Different countries 
have a bizarre and 
incompatible range of 


Why is the SH888 
the best phone 
for mobile data? 

To transfer data, PCs 
require a modem. 
Before the Ericsson 
SH888, a portable 
PC modem was con- 
tained in a PC card, 
which slotted inside 



data you 
can do this 
wherever 
you are. The 
mobile 
phone freed 
you from 
having to stay 
in the office for 
an important call, 
mobile data will 
free you from 
being tied to your 
office PC. You can 
make sure that you 
are as well informed as 
your customers and 
suppliers by logging 
on from anywhere in 
the world and read- 
ing the information. 
Ericssons new SH888 
makes accessing the 
Internet on the move a 
practical proposition. 

Have you ever 
tried to use a 
computer and 
modem in a 
hotel room and 
given up? 

If you are a frequent 
traveller accessing 


The new 
SH888. 


sockets. With the 
SHS88 you don’t need 
to worry about sockets 
and cables because it 
has an in-built PC card 
and communicates 
with your computer 
directly by infra-red 
using the same tech- 
nology as a TV remote 
control. For interna- 
tional calls a mobile 
phone can also be sub- 
stantially cheaper than 
paying hotel rates. 


your computer. The 
in-built PC card and 
infra-red technology in 
the SH888 has a num- 
ber of benefits, besides 
removing the need to 
carry the extra kit and 
the fact that it’s cheap- 
er to buy the SH888 
chan a mobile phone 
with separate cable 
and card. 

Traditionally PC cards 
rapidly drain a com- 
puters battery, especially 
PDAs (Personal Digital 
Assistant) which use 
normal Alkaline bat- 
teries. Because the 
modem is built into 
the phone, the power 
isn’t drawn from the 
PC. As the phone need 
only be used on infra- 


red when you transfer 
data, the drain on the 
battery is nominal too. 
And because it sup- 
ports the IrDA proto- 
col it is compatible 
with the widest range 
of PCs, laptops and PDAs 
(operating windows CE 
2.0). Its even compati- 
ble with the Psion 5 
and the Palm ill. 

So how do I use 
the SH888 to 
connect to the 
Internet? 

Connecting to the 
Internet with the 
SH888 is extremely 
simple, but it must be 
noted that you cannot 
just buy the hardware, 
switch it on and expect 
to browse the web. 
Firstly you have to 
subscribe to an Internet 
service provider, either 
privately or through 
your company and 
then each time follow 
these simple steps. 
Activate your PC or 
PDA’s infra-red port, 
select “Activate IR 
port” on the SH8S8’s 
menu. Place rhe phone 
next to the computer, 
ensuring the infra-red 
ports are facing each 
other. Then either 
log into your office 
network or dial into 
your Interner service 
provider. Click onto 
your Internet icon and 
enter your desired 
address. For faster 
downloading you can 
opt to turn the 
images off. 

And how do 
I use the SH888 
for e-mail? 

Sending and receiving 
e-mail is as simple as 
connecting to the 
Internet and follows 
much the same pattern 
— so again, you must 


can add comments to 
each other's work and 
reach a collective deci- 
sion in no time at 
all. Improving group 
communications 
means improving time 
management. 


...or 10 seconds. 






All you need to do to use rhe SH88S 
for Mobile Data. Configure your PC 
or PDA to use its infra-red port, 


Select “Activate IR port" on 
the SH888 menu. 


Put the phone next to the computer with 
the infra-red ports facing each other and log 
on using your standard PC software. 


have an e-mail account 
with a service provider 
either privately or 
through your office. 
Switch on your PC and 
phone, line up the 
infra-red ports and to 
send or receive e-mail, 
dial into your office or 
service provider. Then 
click on rhe e-mail or 
the in-box icons. You 
need only be on-line to 
transmit and receive 
e-mails, so you can read 
and write them at your 
leisure without tying up 
your phone line, keep- 
ing your costs down as 
well as your line free for 
other business. 

The SH888. 

The best phone 

from the best 

manufacturer. 

Introducing the SH888 
- Ericsson’s most tech- 
nologically advanced 
phone. As well as an 
in-built PC card and 
infra-red communica- 
tions port, the SH888 
boasts the kind of fea- 
tures that you would 
expect from the Manu- 
facturer of the Year, as 
voted by the telecoms 
trade. 

The slim battery gives 
you up to 120 hours 
standby and 400 min- 
utes talktime on the 
GSM 900 network, so 
you may as well leave 
your charger at home 
with the cables. And 
because the SH888 is 
one of the first dual 
band phones available, 
it is the ideal compan- 
ion on overseas trips. 
The ability to use both 
GSM 900 and 1800 MHz 
networks gives you the 
widest possible range 
of roaming partners, 
making it easier to 
get a line in remote 
or congested areas. 

The SHSSS’s already 
superior sound design 
supports EFR (Enhan- 
ced Full Rate speech 
coding) providing 
speech and reception 
quality you'd expect 

^ on ? a , lan d !ine phone. 
Meek, black and fbtur- 
>stic , WIth a three line 
display, it looks as 
good as it sounds. 

0n its own it’s 
impressive. With a 

comp Uter its amazing 

Ericsson SH888 


* 


* 






Make yourself heard. 


For further information please call 0990 237237 
h t tp://mobi le.e r icsso n .co m 
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Drumcree stand-off: ‘The people feel angry towards the police. They feel thev are being denied their legitimate rights’ 

Night the 


defences 
were laid 
to waste 


T- 






BY Kim Sengupta 
in Drumcree 

0 AS YESTERDAY DAWNED, the 
fields around Drumcree church 
were an extraordinary sight 
Alter a menacing night of con- 
frontation, intimidation and of- 
ten fierce violence, much of the 
formidable defences put up to 
stop the Orange Order march- 
ing through the Garvaghy Road 
had been laid to waste. 

A moat had been breached, 
a mainline of barbed wire toss- 
ed aside, and a daunting look- 
ing concrete and metal barrier 
which had become symbolic of 
the ban on the parade had 
been systematically demolish- 
^ ed and set on fire. Loyalists dis- 
** covered it had not been filled 
with concrete as the authorities 
had been hinting, but was. in 
fact an empty container used 
to store riot shields, and which 
could be easily tipped over. 

There was a price to pay for 
all this. Three police officers 
were injured by blast bombs 
and 20 protestors were hurt, six 
by plastic bullets. One 20-year- 
old man was shot in the stom- 
ach at what seemed to be no 
more than 10 feet - Ear closer 
than the weapon's range rec- 
ommended. Last night Charles 
Colton, who has a seven-month- 
old baby, was in hospital with 
possible internal injuries. 

'S George and Sam, two Orange 

Order marshals from Antrim - 
tough, confident and articulate 
- felt confrontation was in- 
evitable unless the parade was 
allowed to continue down the 
Garvaghy Road. Both men have 
backgrounds in security, and ex- 

- plained haw the barbed wire was 
tackled. George said: “The wire 

- isn't knitted together all the 
way - .there are camouflaged 





Tired Royal Ulster Constabulary officers rest at dawn in the shadow of a Union Jack Buttering from loyalist lines after Drumcree’s night of violence Crispin Rodioell 


gaps to go through. We knew the 
soldiers were coming out from 
behind the wires to go on patrol 
so we just got a camcorder and 
filmed them. We soon discov- 
ered where the break-points 
were. It should not be impossi- 
ble to do this again in the future.” 

Sam said- “One feels sorry 
for the soldiers and the police 
having to do this. However the 
people around here feel very 
angry towards the police. They 
feel they are being denied their 
legitimate rights.” 

It will take a longtime to re- 
pair the damage which has 


been done in the relations be- 
tween the RUC and the loyal- 
ist community from which it 
had traditionally drawn its re- 
cruits. Much as Catholics had 
done in the past people queued 
up to complain about the mis- 
behaviour of the police. 

Mrs Ray Weatherup whose 
daughter Emma is married to 
the injured Charles Colton, 
said: “You saw what happened 
He was not doing anything: he 
wasn't throwing anything: he 
wasn't hitting anyone. What 
they did was out of spite. My 
husband and my son have also 


been hit by plastic bullets. Our 
taxes are paving the wages of 
these policemen, and they are 
turning against us to protect 
those Republicans and tourists 
on Garvaghy Road." 

John Cardwell, a former sol- 
dier, added: "When 1 was serv- 
ing. 1 protected policemen 
against terrorists. And now 
they are doing this to us!" Like 
many others Mr Cardwell feels 
a sense of betrayal by the 
British Government. “You can 
keep the English," he said. 
“They only wanted us when we 
had to go and fight their wars 


King Billy’s victory that 
Orangemen won’t forget 


for them. I don't consider my- 
self British any longer. I am an 
Ulster man." 

The fighting, which ebbed 
and flowed for more than five 
hours under bright security 
lights, had a cinematic quality: 
The loyalists attacked the po- 
lice with blast bombs, packed 
with shrapnel and threw bricks. 
The RUC responded with pe- 
riodic bursts of baton rounds. 
Acrid smoke from a series of 
fires hung over the battle 
ground, and through it de- 
scended 3rmy helicopters to 
disgorge reinforcements. A 


large number of supporters 
behind the Orange lines stood 
on mounds of earth to cheer. 

From behind the security 
cordon the hooded figures bull- 
ing the missiles looked like 
tough paramilitaries. But be- 
hind the Orange lines, the 
masks came off to reveal main- 
ly teenage youths. By Thursday 
night they were in a crowd of 
20,000. The numbers will now 
swell by the day, reaching, the 
Orange Order grimly promises, 
100,000 by Monday. The people 
confronting the police will then 
be men rather than youths 


and. it is feared, some para- 
militaries. The authorities are. 
of course, aware of this. Yes- 
terday morning troops began 
widening the moat surrounding 
the field where the Orangemen 
have congregated, and putting 
up new barbed wire. Soldiers 
from the Parachute Regiment 
flew in by helicopters to take up 
positions behind the church. 
Just after 3.15 in the morning 
rumours had begun that the 
paras were due to attempt to 
move in from the flanks in an 
hour's time. A large number of 
people turned up. including 


Jeffrey Donaldson, the Ulster 
Unionist MP at Westminster. 
He had heard the rumours 
about the operation, he said, but 
knew nothing more. He was 
also pessimistic about the 
chances of a settlement 
An excited newcomer asked 
if the power had been turned 
off for strategic reasons, \buths 
had pulled down a telegraph 
pole to try and black out Gar- 
vaghy Road, Instead it had cut- 
off the loyalists at the church. 
One saboteurs said sheepishly, 
“we didn’t get the right intelli- 
gence”. A marshal snorted 


• -.i 


BY LOUISE JURY 

THE BATTLE of the Boyne is 
celebrated In Northern Ireland 
as a victory for the Protesta n t 
cause. On 11 July 1690, the 
forces of King William HI of 
England - known as William of 
Orange - fought the Catholic 
former king James H on the 
hanks of the River Boyne in 
Galway. 

James had arrived in Ireland 
from his French exile the year 
before, with the aim of estab- 
lishing a base from which to re- 
gain his kingdom- He failed to 
take Londonderry and En- 
niskillen, wasting his best Irish 
regiments in the effort. By the 
time he reached the Oidbridge 

area south of the Boyne, he was 

reliant on untrained Irish in- 
fantry and dragoons to aug- 
ment his force of French and 
Irish troops. 

He found his army of more 
than 20,000 men was outnum- 
_ bered by William’s 35,000- 
Wf strong force of Dutch and 
French r egim ents with Danish, 
German, Finnish, Swiss and 
English reinforcements. Fear- 
ing encirclement by the greater 

ranks, James fled the battle and 

the country. 

William's trouncing of the 
Stuart king opened the way to 
Dublin and to eventual victory 
in the war. The battle is com- 


memorated on 12 July, which is 
actually the date of the more de- 
cisive Battle of Aughrim in the 
following year. 

The Orange Order was set 
up in William’s name in 1795. 
and the first march was held a 
year later. In 200 years, the 
marches have been frequently 
disrupted by fighting, riots and 
bloodshed. 

Twelve people died, for ex- 
ample, in riots during the 
marching season of 1864, 
prompting an official inquiry to 
ask: “Can neither the discour- 
agement of the powerful and 
influential nor the adverse 
opinion of the wise and good 
induce those who indulge in 
such vain and mischievous dis- 
plays to remember the claims 
of citizenship or charity, or of 
civilisation?" 

In the late 19th century the 
Orange Order proved a focal 
point for Protestant opposition 
to the second Home Rule BUI. 
In recent years, the marches 
have again sparked controver- 
sy with Drumcree in County Ar- 
magh one of the most volatile 
potential flashpoints as the 
Order insists on marching 
through hostile Catholic areas. 

The order has endeavoured 
to maintain an image of re- 
spectability with its clergy 
members stressing its Christ- 
ian ethic. 









William of Orange at the Battle of the Boyne 


Ormeau march given go-ahead 
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ORANGEMEN WERE given the 
all clear yesterday far a con- 
troversial march down the 
lower Ormeau Road in Belfast 
on Monday following bacfr-to- 

back court hearings in the High 

Court . „ _ 

At 9.30am Mr Justice Carap’ 
bell dismissed an appkcafimnor 
judicial review of the decision 
by the Parades Commission to 
allow Orangemen to parade 
silen tty through fee ^onatet 
area. At 4.40pm 

J! A art annpal bV Ruri- 


Mrs Pelan’s lawyers had ar- 
gued that the commission had 
chang ed its decision to allow 
the Orangemen to march in re- 
action to the Drumcree crisis. 
But Mr Justice Campbell 
A g reed with a submission by the 
commission’s lawyers that it 
was entitled to take account of 
the impact of its decision on the 
community as a whole. 

Mrs Pelan’s lawyer then 
lodged notice of appeal and the 
case was argued before the 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Robert 
Carswell, and Lord Justices 
Nicholson and McCollum. 


The three judges retired for 
just over an hour to consider 
their decision and returned to 
announce they had unani- 
mously agreed to dismiss the 
appeal. 

“We are of the opinion that 
the decision was within the 
power of the Parades Commis 
sion and that it cannot be said 
that the derision was unrea- 
sonable,” said the Chief Justice. 

Afterwards Parades Com 
mission member Aidan Cana- 
van said: “Two courts have 
separately and independently 
affirmed the legal basis for our 


decisions generally and the 
one relating to the Ormeau 
Road in particular. 

“There is no excuse fur any- 
one to react outside the law to 
our decisions ami that applies 
equally to those protesting 
against parades and those par- 
ticipating in them.” 

Gerard Rice, spokesman for 
the Lower Ormeau Concerned 
Community, said that they 
would ensure thal any protest 
would be peaceful. "We do not 
seek to create a situation where 
violence takes place on the 
streets." he said. 


Sometimes 

IT’S EASIER 
TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU 

DON’T LIKE. 



When you have a problem, it’s the 
most natural thing in che world to want 
to talk it through with someone. 

Sometimes, though, this creates 
another problem, who’s the best person 
to confide inf 

An £>b%*Ous choice would be a close 
friend. But let s face it. we don't always 
choose our Inends for their amazing 
powers of act. diplomacy and 
discretion Tell one person, and you may 
end up telling the world. 

lou may be lucky enough to be able 
to talk to someone in your family. Then 
again, you may be one of the large 
number o* people who find talking to 
your nearest and dearest agonisingly 
embarrassing. 

A girlfriend or boyfriend’ If you can. 
great. But sometimes we don't want to 
e.-.posc our weaknesses to those who 
fancy us. 

And sometimes your relationship is 


the very problem you want to discuss. 

That's where The Samaritans can be 
useful We're more discreet than your 
best mate, we'll listen as carefully as 
your girlfriend or boyfriend, and were as 
sympathetic as your family. We're also 
non-iudgememal. unshockable, and 
e circmety experienced. 

Our national number is 0345 90 90 90. 
and you can e-mail us on 
( 0 @samaritans.org or visit our 
homepage at www.samaritans.org. 
We're available 24 hours a day. every 
day of the year. 

And you don't have to be climbing 
up the walls before you call us - any 
kind of problem, big or small, is a good 
enough reason to pick up the phone. 

Call now. You'll find we're 
remarkably easy to talk to. 

The Samaritans 
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IRA bomber 


loses appeal 


JOHN KINSELLA, serving 16 
years for his part in the 1993 


by Paul Peachey 


yesterday Med in his bid to 
have his conviction overturned 
by the Court of Appeal. 

IRA quartermaster KmseHa 
has served five years of his 
sentence for stashing Semtex 
and arms while an active unit 
carried out the bombing, 
causing damage of £1 millio n. 

KInskla had claimed he was 
set op as a dupe by the IRA, 
who led him to believe he was 
hiding stolen silverware for 24 
hours in return for £200 cash. 

But at a hearing in Woolwich 
Crown Court, Lord Justice 
Beldam said: "We consider that 
the verdict of the jury in this 
case would inevitably have 
been die same if that evidence 
which we heard had been 
given, and for those reasons we 
dismiss this appeal." 

As KinseHawas led away by 
two guards, he said: “Yes, same 
old whitewash.” 

His wife Audrey, watching 
from die public gaheiy, burst 
into tears. About 20 supporters 
in the public gallery looked 
stunned as the decision was 
readout 

Outside, campaigner Paddy 
Loftus branded the ruling a 
joke, and said: “If we had a 
sense of humour one would 


think of Monty Python but it is 
more important than that 
“He has been approved for 
repatriation and will seek to use 
the peace process to obtain an 
early release.” 

Audrey Kinsella said: “It has 
not really surprised me. If you 
are Irish you don’t get the right 
justice. We are just going to try 
to get John home as soon as 
possible. That's what I want 
and that’s what John wants.” 

Kinsella was convicted for 
possession of an explosive sub- 
stance in 1994, and sentenced 
to 20 years in prison, reduced 
to 16 years on appeal. 

Two other men, including 
his nephew Denis, were also 
jailed fora total of 60 years for 
their part in the bombing. 

Kinsella, 53, of Nottingham, 
was described at the appeal as 
“a semi-retired minor villain”. 
He said he was never a 
member of the IRA and did not 
support their views. 

Tvtnspnfl said he immediately 
told the police where the arms 
cache was when he realised 
what had happened. He had 
buried it in an allotment near 
his home, close to where a 
bonfire was regularly lit 
His counsel claimed that 
great emphasis at his original 


trial had been put on a set of 

photogra phs in a family alhiim , 

one of which showed his son, 
John junior; standing next to a 
plaque commemorating the 
death of an IRA volunteer. 

John junior did not give 
evidence at the original trial of 
his father because he feared 
detention under the Prevention 
of Terrorism Act 

The then Home Secretary 
Michael Howard, referred the 
case back to the Court of Appeal 
after new evidence was sub- 
mitted, including statements 
from the leader of the IRA unit 
Paine MacFhlomn. 

MacFhloinn, currently 
serving 35 years at Fortlaoise 
Prison in Ireland, reneged on 
a promise to give evidence on 
Kmsella’s behalf because of 
orders from the IRA leadership. 

He had told Kinsella’s legal 
team that an IRA man would 
never lead police to an arms 
cache. But Lord Justice Bel- 
dam, Mr Justice Dyson and Mr 
Justice Longmore rejected the 
convkled terrorists statement 

John Kinsella junior said: 
Tm heartbroken and obviously 
I am disgusted. You try not to 
build up yourhopes and you try 
to remain pessimistic. I thought 
this was going to be the next 
phase forme and my family, but 
it hasn't happened.” 



Artist Rupert Till’s Tflox and Pony* in galvanised wire mesh standing on the lawn at Gainsborough's House in Sudbury Suffolk, where the 
sculpture exhibition Garden Visitors is open until 27 September Brian Harris 
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Victim fathers 
become friends 


BY JASON BENNETTO 
Crime Correspondent 


PLAIN PAPER FAXES 

FROM £179.99 



OWNING A 


SAGEM 

Plain Paper Fax Machine 

■ Ink film printing technology. 

■ 10 one touch. 30 two touch rials. 

■ 30 page paper tray. 

Model 305. Was £199 99. 


SALE PRICE 


£ 179.99 


MOBILE 
MADE EASY 



D 1 Numeric Pager 

■ 8 message memory. 

■ Up to 20 digit message length. 

■ Choice of 4 alerts. Model 
EASY REACH 103. was £39.99 


SALE PRICE 



SAGEM Plain Paper Fax Machine 
with Digital Answering Machine 

■ Ink film printing technology. CURRYS PRICE 

■ Digital answering machine with 
10 minutes recording time. 

■ 10 one touch, 30 two touch dials. 

Model 350. 

SAMSUNG 


umnrs nt 

12491 


■ Auto lax/fchone snitch. 

■ 34 speed (Sal numbers. 
Model SF150 

wn £159.99 


PHILIPS 

Fe» Madi liw / T Mtptin w 
wWl Digital Amnring Madrina 

a 30 metre fax roll capacity 

»« rummer memory 

Model KK22. III-41 ore Price £199 99 


PANASONIC Fax MkxMna i 

MtfnlA ni wi ta g Machine 
■ SO metre fax rod capacity 


Model KXFJ780. 


‘JUST TALK' 

The easiest way to own a mobile 
paying for calls in advance 



orange 


i ‘JUST TALK’ 


Pre-Pay Digital Mobile 
Phone Package 

■ Up to 250 minutes talktimc/ 

75 hours standby time. 

■ 90 name and number memory. 

■ Supports caHer identification - 
see who is calling before 

you answer. 

Model MOTOROLA MR201. 

Was £149.99 


CURRYS PRICE 






BT Alphanumeric Pager 

■ 15 message memory 

■ Owin’ of 5 musical alerts. 
Model MOTOROLA CELLO BLUE, 
was £69.99 In-store Pnce £59 99 
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THE FATHERS of Caroline 
Dickinson and Megan Russell, 
the young victims of two of the 
most shocking murders in 
recent times, have set up an 
informal support group. 

John Dickinson and Shaun 
Russell became friends after 
trying to help each other 
overcome the trauma of losing 
their daughters in such brutal 
circumstances. 

Caroline, 13, was raped and 
murdered two years ago while 
on a school trip to France. 
Megan, six, and her mother lin, 
45, were killed while out on a 
country walk in Kent in 1996. 
Megan's sister Josie, now 10, 
was severely injured in the 
assault but has made a 
remarkable recovery. 

Mr Dickinson, 42, revealed 
his new friendship with Dr 
Russell in an interview with The 
Independent. He has also 
become friends with the 
parents of Caine Figard, 19. the 
French hitch-hiker murdered in 
England in 1995, and those of 
Joanna Parrish, 20, who was 
found murdered in France in 
May 1990. 

Mr Dickinson criticised the 
lack of support for families of 
homicide victims. He said: U I 
was off work for three months 
and nobody visited me. I 
had phone calls from Victim 
Support, but no-one from the 
social services came knocking 



Caroline Dickinson 


on the door. I feel that I was 
left floundering." 

He said neither he nor his 
ex-wife Sue received the Home 
Office's help pack for homicide 
victims for six months. 

In an attempt to help other 
people cope with the trauma of 
a murder in the family, Mr 
Dickinson has produced a 
video. Beyond a Nightmare, for 
professional carers. 

Caroline's killer has not been 
caught despite tireless cam- 
paigning by her parents. 

Megan Russell, six, and her 
mother Lin, 45, were murdered 
as they walked through woods 
in Chilienden in July 1996. Josie 
Russell, then nine, was left for 
dead after being struck 16 
times with a hammer. 

Mr Dickinson said: “I got in 
contact with Shaun Russell 
and we just got on as soon as 
we met” 

Interview, Section Two 
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Glider pilot dies in mid-air crash 
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BT Alphanumeric Pager 

■ One line. strolling backlit display. 

■ Battery lasts up id 20 weeks. 
Model MEMO CLASSIC BLUE. 


"CURRYS PRICE 


PAGEONE 

Mphanumsnc eager 

■ One Line. 1 7 tKvancr wioH(ni) 

■ Bat Hit display 

■ Clmke at 13 jlerrv 
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gUder piJots ™ lolled yesterday 
2?„? b i e ! re tekl ." g m a national competition 

were involved m a mid-air collision near a busy military 

air 1116 61 -year-old man, who has not bSn named. 
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^or H " h S a ' rcraf \ crashed near MUdenh^L 
Suffolk. He was the second man to die in a ettdiner 
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• 3UST7ALK* VOUCHERS AVAILABLE IN-STORE 

• ALL 'JUST TALK* PACKAGES INCLUDE 30 MINUTES 

Of CALLS ((rffef aids 3tet July 1998) 

O NO CONTRACT TO SKiN J 

• NO MONTHLY BILLS* / 


‘TALKAHEAD’ ▲ 

AIJ-in-One Digital Mobile Phone Package 
■ Up to ISO minutes talkrimef 


12 MONTHS LINE RENTAL 
CONNECTION 


i FREE 30 MINUTES OF CALLS 

PER MONTH 


Sex attacker jailed for life 

attacked Ws W 3 niri° n L Stepnej ' 6351 London 

7Jj5am London BridgetaTScS^™^ “ ““ 


-Tb nay connected a minimum ot £1763 fun to be crerttrd 
to your account every 6 month*. 


40 hours standby time. 

■Up to ISO name and 

number memory. 

■ Fax and data compatible. 

■ Supports caller tD - see who 
is calling before you answer 

Model MOTOROLA MR30 


CURRYS PRICE 


£ 149.99 


ROLLOVER UNUSED FREE 
MINUTES TO FOLLOWING MONTH 


Scientists work on the plague 

SCIENTISTS AT the rW ann .7 ^ 
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TRUST BRITAIN'S LEADING ELECTRICAL STORE 
tk TO OFFER THE FRIENDLY HELP AND ADVICE 

. YOU NEED WHEN CHOOSING A PHONE 


BIGGER CHOICE 

We offer t superb chow of the latest phones and 
tmmjnujiionj equipment Our range of mobiles 
coven tariffs from the major networks to meet every 
need, whether you make calls every day or list want 
rasuyinioudi 
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SHOP WHEN YOU WANT 

Open Sundays and up lo Bpm Monday. Saturday 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST 
ELECTRICAL STORES 
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PEACE OF MIND FOR YEARS TO COME 

Up to S years expert service support when you 
buy a Mastcrcane Covcrplan Service Agreement. 
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Now you can take an interest in a Rover 200 wirhour paving anv interest on it. Just buy one before 30th 
September 1998, subject to a minimum 30% deposit. 

And the good news doesn’t end there as we re including a vears free insurance into the bargain.* 

Call 0343 186 186 for details. 






N ^ ROVER 200 MODELS EXCEPT ROVER 20GSE AND ROVER 2111. SUBJECT TO INSURERS TERMS AND CONDITIONS. OFFER AVAILABLE UNTIL 30.5.98. ROVER PURCHASE TYPICAL EXAMPLE ROVER 200 SE 3DR. OTR PRICE £8,995.00 SUBJECT TO 
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Right royal tributes as the House finds common cause 


NO SPEECH yesterday, during all 
stages of the Landmines B31 was 
complete without fulsome tributes 
to the work of Diana, Princess 
of Wales. The air was heavy with 
her spirit 

The second reading was opened 
by Robin Cook, the Foreign Secre- 
tary who had no difficulty in see- 
ing off a synthetic war dance by 
Michael Howard, the Tory Foreign 
Affairs spokesman. 

Mr Cook has had a rough time 
elsewhere in the Sierra Leone/- 
Sandline affair, but yesterday he 
was back to his old rude, robust po- 
litical good health. 

Bearing in mind the public and 
political support for this measure. 


one might have expected him to 
stick to the reverential diplomatic 
tones of the grand statesman. If 
Douglas Hurd were giving the 
speech it would have been full of 
statesman-like grandeur But Mr 
Cook obviously recognises that his 
physical appearance and tough de- 
bating style lend themselves to 
more ^ective point-scoring and he 
lost no opportunity to kick Mr 
Howard's shins. 

The principal area of controversy 
about the Bill concerned a convo- 
luted discussion about clause five, 
which allows, under certain cir- 
cumstances, United Kingdom sol- 
diers to handle landmines under 
certain international military op- 


erations. Mr Howard and Menzies 
Campbell (Lib Dera, North East 
Fife) made heavy weather of this 
apparent let-out Mr Campbell in- 
terrupted the Foreign Secretary 
and wanted the views of John Mor- 
ris, the Attorney General 
Amazingly, we had the remark- 
able spectacle of Mr Morris re- 
sponding by seeking to intervene on 
Mr Cook. A sight rarefy seen in the 
Commons ensued. The Foreign 
Secretary relinquished control of 
the despatch box for Mr Morris to 
jump up and say: “I agree entirely 
with my Right Honourable Friend" 
This must be the ultimate in or- 
chestrated sycophancy. We have 
had much of supine Labour back- 


The Sketch 



MICHAEL 

BROWN 

benchers asking ministers if they 
are aware how marvellous they are, 
but the idea of ministers following 
suit is both novel and dangerous. 
Where will it aQ end? Will we 


have Tony Blair intervening on 
Gordon Brown next Tuesday, 
during the public expenditure 
statement, to say how much he 
agrees with it? Will the fact that 
minister don't offer each other sup- 
port in interventions at the 
despatch box be taken to be a 
snub and a cabinet split? 

We moved on to an ungracious 
response from Mr Howard, who, al- 
though as good a debater as Mr 
Cook, is even more disliked by the 
House. He had just three Tory 
backbenchers to support him, and 
his synthetic complaints that the 
BUI was being rushed through Par- 
liament cut no ice. Mr Howard has 
the look of smug self-satisfaction 


which graphically reminds us why 


he is not leading them. 

While Mr Howard joined in the 
obligatory tribute to Diana, one got 
the impression that the horrors of 
landmines had not caused him 
much lost sleep when he was in 
Government His grudging sup- 
port for the Bill was not helped by 

the inadequate Ibiy attenda n ce. 
Tiie Government turned out the full 

Fbreign Office and Ministry of De- 
fence ministerial teams while the 
Opposition could not even be both- 
ered to field their defence 
spokesman. 

The two front benches listened 
in reverential silence to a speech 


byAmCtwfltUb.Cj™”^ 

S.O held the HousawthheroOT 
dreadfiilejperiaices.atfitsttoixi. 

of landmines in Cambodia- 

* "caused. Conserve 



House mat lo ana 
discussed the subject pnva£ty> 
was once forced to withdraw from 
ameeting with MPs shortly! before 
her death, because of an outcry 
from the Tories. 

The Bffi completed all its stages 
and now goes to the House of 

Lords. If this really is the ffrmcess 

AfWeioc Memorial Act. perhaps it 


to rest 


* 


Mine ban 
passed in 
honour of 
Princess 



The Secretary of State for Northern Ireland, Mo Mowlam, meeting Margaret Gibney (left) , 13, who wrote to Tony Blair from Belfast pleading fin- 
peace, and artist Rosie Ireson, 15, at the Commons yesterday. Both girfs are nominees for the Champion Children Awards Neville Elder 


Brown warns against pay rises 


LANDMINES 

BY Daisy Sampson 


THE GOVERNMENT brought 
in a BUI yesterday to ratify the 
Ottawa Convention and intro- 
duce an international ban on 
the sale and use of landmines. 
The Landmines BQl was given 
a Third Reading without a vote 
in the Commons and it now 
goes to the Lords. 

The Fbreign Secretary. Rob- 
in Cook told the Commons that 
passing the legislation was the 
best way of honouring the 
memory of Diana, Princess of 
TOties, and described Opposi- 
tion criticism of his Landmines 
Bill as “humbug". He insisted 
that the Bill, being rushed 
through the Commons in one 
day, gave full effect to the Ot- 
tawa Convention banning the 
sale and use of landmin es. 

But the Opposition claimed 
a loophole in the Bill under- 
mined its force. Both Tories and 
liberal Democrats questioned 
whether it fully implemented 
the convention, although they 
did not obstruct its passage. 
During bad-tempered clashes 
between Tories and the Gov- 
ernment the Deputy Speaker, 
Michael Martin, was twice forc- 
ed to call the House to order . 

The problem was Clause 5: 
it provides a defence for British 
troops involved in internation- 
al exercises with countries that 
have not signed the convention. 
Under it British forces would be 
allowed to “procure, transfer; 
modify, adapt or even prime 
landmines" so long as they did 
not lay the mines themselves. 

Michael Howard, the Shad- 
ow Foreign Secretary; said the 
Bill would permit “a whole 
range of activity expressly pro- 
hibited by the convention”. 
British troops, he said, could be 
permitted to “procure a land- 
mine. to transfer it to the bat- 
tlefield, to transport it to the 
precise spot where they 
thought it ought to be laid, to 
point to that very spot, before 
handing the object over to the 
Americans and asking them to 
place the object on the ground." 

Earlier in the debate. Mr 
Cook said: “If we can pass the 
legislation before us Britain 
can be among the first 40 coun- 
tries to ratify the convention 
and bring it into legal force." He 
denied that there was a “loop- 
hole” that would allow British 


servicemen to take part in the 
deployment of landmines. 

While saying that he had 
“some reservations" Menzies 
Campbell the liberal Democ- 
rat foreign affairs spokesman, 
said: “I have no doubt about the 
need for the UK to ratify this 
treaty and I have no doubt that 
it's an essential step today that 
this Bill should pass through all 
its stages in our House" 

However Fiona Mactaggart 
(Slough), one of the Govern- 
ment’s own backbenchers, also 
expressed doubts over the 
drafting of parts of the BfiL She 
said: “There seems one inter- 
pretation that this particular 
drafting is designed to enable 
Britain enthusiastically to par- 
ticipate in joint operations with 
countries like the US, which are 
not signatories to the conven- 
tion, which might involve us in 
doing things which are wrong 
and immoral and which are 
prohibited by the convention, 
and which we simpty want to 
slide under the wire.” She said 
it might be necessary to look at 
ways to refine the wording of 
the BilL 

Ann Clywd (Lab, Cynon Val- 
leyj, who has campaigned for 
many years on landmines, 
spoke of her own experiences 
in Cambodia which had 41,000 
victims and the world's highest 
ratio of mine amputees: it was 
the first conflict in which land- 
mines killed or injured more vic- 
tims than any other weapon. 
“Tb our eternal shame, the UK 
Government in the 1980s was 
partly responsible for training 
the non-Commvmist resistance 
(including) the Khmer Rouge, 
to lay landmines," she said. 

Andrew Robathan (Con, 
Blaby), a former Coldstream 
Guards officer; said: “l have had 
friends killed by home-made ... 
derices in Northern Ireland." 
How could the ban be enforced 
there, he asked. 

Armed Forces Minister John 
Reid condemned criticisms of 
the Government, especially 
given the performance of the 
previous Tbry administration on 
the issue. The Bill had been 
drafted to give British troops 
protection from prosecution in 
joint operations with allies so as 
not to call into question the fii- 
ture cohesion and effective- 
ness of Nato, or have serious 
implications for coalition action 
anywhere in the world, he said. 


THE CHANCELLOR. Gordon 
Brown, yesterday reaffirmed 
his determination to keep in- 
flation in check and warned of 
the need for curbs on board- 
room pay rises. 

In a speech to the Local 
Government Association an- 
nual conference in Bourne- 
mouth, Mr Brown gave a blunt 
message to critics who said it 
was time to loosen the tight 
spending reins. 

“Ib those who say that we 
should relax our commitment 
to controlling inflation now, or 
who sanction any increases 
which cannot be afforded, I 


Questions 

and 

Answers 

Nuclear rules 

BRITAIN IS to adopt tougher 
rules on the export of 
nuclear-related goods to 
India and Pakistan, Tony 
Lloyd, a Foreign Office 
minister, said last night 
AD export licence 
applications for nuclear- 
related goods will be denied to 
nudear end-users in India 
and Rakistan and contacts by 
British nudear scientists will 
be “discouraged", he told Dr 
Stephen Ladyman (Lab, 

South Thanet). 


ECONOMY 

BY AMANDA BROWN 

say it would be the worst of 
short-tennism to take infla- 
tionary risks now with the fur- 
ther risk of higher interest 
rates tomorrow and the loss of 
jobs that would follow." 

The Chancellor said the 
long-term challenge was to 
turn Britain from a high-infla- 
tion, low-growth economy into 
a low-inflation, high-growth 
economy. “We will allow noth- 
ing to stand in our way. Neither 
short-termism restrictive prac- 
tices, irresponsible wage 


THE DEPUTY Prime Minister. 
John Prescott, faced the anger 
of green campaigners and 
charges of a U-turn on roads 
yesterday after reports that he 
is to sanction widening part of 
the IV 125 motorway. 

Although officials insist no 
final decision has been made on 
a series of capital schemes in- 
cluding the London ring road, 
a report in yesterday's 
Guardian newspaper sug- 
gested a green light for widen- 
ing one of the busiest stretches. 

The 12-mile stretch between 
the M4. the Heathrow exit, and 
the M3, the Gatwick exit, could 
become a 12-lane section, with 


claims, management or em- 
ployee resistance to necessary 
change w21 divert us from pur- 
suing the stability, financial pru- 
dence and high productivity we 
need to achieve prosperity and 
employment opportunity for all 

“As we reach the end of this 
comprehensive spending re- 
view, let me say that I will not 
disguise from people the chal- 
lenges we have to continue to 
meet in ensuring sustainable 
levels of public finance." 

Adair Turner; director-gen- 
era] of the Confederation of 
British Industry who also made 
a speech to conference, told re- 


TRANSPORT 

BY Phil Murphy 


a designated bus lane and an- 
other lane for multiple-occu- 
pancy vehicles. It is likely that 
other projects will be scrapped 
The environmental campaign 
group Friends of the Earth yes- 
terday attacked the plans, re- 
calling that Mr Prescott 
dismissed widening as lunacy” 
when the Tories floated the idea 
when in government 

Spokes man Paul de Zytva 
said: “This is another broken 
green promise by Labour: John 
Prescott is feebly posturing 
about bus lanes as a sop to 


porters afterwards: “We are 
concerned at the total increase 
in average earnings which has 
occurred it is dearfyincreasing 
the danger of inflationary pres- 
sures. As far as we can teU it is 
in particular sectors of the econ- 
omy and probably reflects par- 
ticular skill shortages. There is 
major pay inflation going on in 
information technology:” 

The Chancellor told the con- 
ference of a “new deal” in 
which 20 of Britain's worst 
council estates wfll be targeted 
for special help. “It is time to 
make one big advance - a new 
deal not just for individuals out 


angry environmentalists and 
local people But this piece ofbkh 
tant greenwash wfll not hide the 
fact that Mr Prescott Glenda 
Jackson and Labour said they 
would scrap M25 widening The 
only reason for widening the M25 
is to assist their friends BAA 
[British Airports Authorityl and 
British Airways who want to 
build Heathrow' Terminal Five." 

BAA director of corporate 
and public affairs, Des Wilson, 
dismissed the charge of influ- 
ence on ministers as "a com- 
plete nonsense". He said: “We 
have made it dear that the case 
for the widening of the M25 is 
not related to Terminal Five.” 


of work but for hard hit com- 
munities too,” Mr Brown said 
“B is urgent that in our most de- 
prived areas we now tackle 
the causes of poverty - the 
lack of jobs, or training for jobs, 
the need for more investment 
in education, the need for new 
businesses and companies em- 
ploying people, and John 
Prescott and I will soon launch 
a new deal for communities that 
seeks to bring back economic 
and employment opportunities 
to the most depressed areas. 

“A new partnership with you 
to tackle the biggest social evil 
in our country today.” 


Lobby culture 

LOBBYISTS should be 
prevented from having any 
influence in the Welsh 
Assembly, Rhodri Morgan, 
a senior Welsh Labour MR 
said in a speech last night. 

Mr Morgan (Cardiff 
West), a contender for 
Assembly leadership, said it 
was vital the new body, 
which will sit for the first 
time next May, was made 
“free from sleaze and the 
Westminster lobby culture". 


Bosses 

criticise 

union 

loophole 

EMPLOYMENT . 

By Barrie Clement 

employers have warned the 
Government that it may have 
opened the way for trade uni- 
ons to exercise their muscle in 
virtually every workplace. The 
Confederation of British ln- 
dustxy is urging ministers to 
water down proposals that 
would allow union officials to 
represent employees at all 
companies - erven where unions 
are not fulty recognised. Min- 
isters have been told this could 

be a “back door” method of tee- 
ing through collective claims on 

wages and conditions at enter- 
prises where unions have failed 
to win outright recognition. 

The Fairness at Wforfc White 
Paper allows union officials to 
accompany individual workers 
who have a “grievance” against 
their employers. The CBI says 
unions could prevail upon their 
members to register grievances 

on pay. The, with sufficient 
numbers, this could become a 
collective wage claim. 

John Cridland, CBI director 
of human resources policy, 
thought it was an “unexpected 
and inadvertent" ambiguity of 
the White Ffcper and the CBI is 
worried that union “hawks” 
might ensure that the wording 
ended up in legislation. 

The CBI also is also calling 
on ministers to abandon their 
proposal to abolish the cap on 
compensation for unfair dis- 
missal The CBI accepts the 
present £12,000 maximum is 
now too low and could rise to 
some £40,000, but believes no 
cap could lead to “vexatious" 
claims with industrial tribunals 
inundated by cases from dis- 
gruntled employees. 

The union movement so far 
has concentrated its fire on the 
White Paper’s insistence that 40 
per cent of a work force must 
back recognition, not just a 
simple majority of a ballot 


Curb on cults 

THE GOVERNMENT is 
being urged to clamp down 
on religious cults which 
might harm young and 
vulnerable people. 

A report by the European 
Parliament's Civil Liberties 
and Internal Affairs 
committee, calls on 
European Union states to 
'take action" and to ensure 
that information is made 
available about the dangers 
of cult membership. 


Anger at M25 ‘U-turn’ 


the House 
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The John Lewis Clearance. 


Its like a sale, only better. 

Starts Tuesday. 

At John Lewis Department Stores. eu*n during a clearance, its business as usual. j means that if we find a local retailer efferihg the same- gnntk at a li.wver price, we 
For instance our pricing poirci. summed up by ‘Never Knowingly Under>old\ i will reduce ours accordingly, even if their goods are in a .sale. YVV .still deliver 


JOHN LEWIS 

Department: Stores 


LONDON: OXFORD STREET. BRENT CROSS ABERDEEN, CHEADLE, CRIBBS CAUSEWAY IJUNCTfON 17. Mai. EDINBURGH. HIGH WYCOMBE. KINGSTON. MILTON KEYNES, PETERBOROUGH. WELWYN ALSO AT- PETER JONES LONDON. BAINBRIDge ne-v 

CALEYS WINDSOR COLE BROTHERS SHEFFIELD. GEORGE HENRY UE-UVERPOOl. HEELA5-READING. JESSOP & SON - NOTTINGHAM, KNIGHT & LEE- SOUTHSEA. ROBERT SAYLE CAMBRIDGE, TREWINS- WATFORD. TYRRELL & GREEN SOu-^^p^,- B ° NDS NOr WICH, 
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. Parents to get 

say over new 

superteacners 
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PlfPILS AND parents will play 
a part in choosing the firs't 
"superteacbers" under a new' 
external assessment proce- 
dure which will begin next 
week. The superteachers, who 
will start work in September 
and may be paid up to £40,000, 
are to be vetted by private con- 
sultants. 

For the first time, some pro- 
motions in teaching will be de- 
termined not by individual 
schools or heads but by exter- 
nal assessors. Teachers' lead- 
ers believe the system will be 
free from the favouritism and 
unfairness often associated 
with promotion in teaching. 

Schools will nominate teach- 
ers with a reference from the 
head. Westminster Education 
Consultants, a firm already in- 
volved in school inspection, will 
decide who should go on to the 
next stage. Then, the firm’s in- 
spectors will visit applicants' 
schools and observe them in 
the class room. Mike Chapman, 
one of Ihe firm's directors, said: 
“Our first visit to an applicant 
will be next week. The purpose 
is to provide external verifica- 
tion of what the school has 
said about a teacher. 

“'We shall talk to the teacher. 
We shall talk to the senior man- 
agement and to the local au- 
thority adviser. We shall also be 
talking to several groups of 
pupils and to a group of par- 
ents.” 

The first superteachers, of- 
ficially called advanced skills 


By Judith judd 

Education Ed itor 

teachers, will be appointed in 
specialist secondary schools 
and in the first 12 education ac- 
tion zones which aim to raise 
standards in areas where 
schools are underachieving. 
Around 100 out of 190 schools 
specialising in subjects such as 
technology, languages, arts and 
sport have already responded 
to a request from the Depart- 
ment for Education and Em- 
ployment to bid for the new 
posts. Ministers want to per- 
suade talented teachers to stay 
in the classroom. 

Superteachers will also be 
expected to use their expertise 
to help teachers in other 
schools. The Government is 
offering to pay up to £6,000 a 
year for two years in extra 
salary, a contribution to supply 
cover and a one-off £5,000 to 
start the scheme which could 
cost £3m over the next two 
years if all 100 applicants are 
successful. 

Teachers will bave to show 
that they excel in getting re- 
sults, knowledge of their sub- 
ject, planning, relating to pupils 
and parents, assessing pupils 
and helping colleagues. They 
will not however, be graded on 
the scale of one to seven used 
by the Office for Standards in 
Education. 

A spokesman for the De- 
partment for Education said 
that there were plans for a na- 
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Camden settles 
sex case row 


A DISPUTE involving the top 
executives of a flagship Labour 
council has been resolved, it 
was announced today. ' 
Amanda Kelfy, the £83,000-a- 
year deputy chief executive of 
Camden Council, who had 
claimed sexual discrimination 
against her boss, Steve Bun- 
dred, is to leave her job under 
the terms of the deal 

A statement from the north 
London coundl, where Mr Bun- 
ched will continue to work as its 
chief executive, said an agree- 
ment had been reached “in 
principle". But details would not 
be released for another month, 
during which it would have to 
be clarified and officially 


By Shenai Raif 






Curt ^ 


Both sides have agreed not 
to comment or release details 
until the agreement is finalised, 
but it is understood that a fi- 
nancial settlement was autho- 
rised last night by the council's 
Finance and Resources Com- 
mittee. 

Ms Kelly, a 41-year-old Ox- 
ford-educated solicitor: took the 
council to an industrial tribunal 
earlier this yean At the hearing 
in May Ms Kelly claimed that 
she bad been treated unfairly 
when Mr Hundred threatened 
to sack her. that male 
employees of the council were 
treated more favourably and 
that her complaint that a male 


Kelly: “Unfairly treated' 


officer mauled her at a confer- 
ence was never investigated 
properly. The council, which is 
estimated to have spent 
£300,000 on legal costs so far; 
denied the charges. 

Mr Bundred told the hearing 
that it was Ms Kelly who un- 
dermined female colleagues 
and that she referred to them 
as Stepford wives. 

The hearing was adjourned 
untfl November after attempts 
to settle (with a rumoured 
£70,000 behind-the-scenes sev- 
erance offer! were rejected by 
Ms Kelly. 

But now the rest of the hear- 
ing will not take place. The 
council said: “Both sides are 
committed to a settlement" 


Police criticised 
over World Cup 


A POLICE officer has criticised 
his British colleagues’ perfor- 
mance at the World Cup finals 
and accused them of providing 
misleading information about 
English hooligans. 

He has also suggested that 
the Home Office, Fbotball As- 
sociation and police “cynically 
tried to pass on much of the 
blame for the violence. 
Detective Constable Steve 

(TReflfy who has earned out re- 
search on the intelligence-led 
operations and is currently 
working on the Metropolitan 
Police’s specialist operations 
department, told Police Re- 
view magazine: “Wfe say we're 

doing our best but our best istft 

effective. . „. 

“What rankles me is that it 

doesrft really show the true pic- 

He added that the offer of 

sskksbs; 

coKe seen as a “tymn et 

fort to ensure that we 
country government, bom 


by Jason bennetto 
C rime Correspondent 



fice, police service and football 
association - would not wholly 
be to blame should events take 
a turn for the worse in France.’’ 

He argued that the Nation- 
al Criminal Intelligence Service 
failed to provide the French 
with enough accurate intelli- 
gence on travelling hooligans. 
“We've said, *police here have 
a lot of information, do with it 
what you will - it’s [how] your 
problem’.” He believed this led ; 
to the French authorities treat- ; 
ing anyone suspicious as a : 
hooligan. 

Figures released this week 
by NCIS show that 286 English 
supporters were arrested in 
France during the World Cup; j 
n were imprisoned; 15 were re- ■ 
manded in custody; and one \ 
was charged with murder fol- . 
lowing a stabbing on a train. ‘ 

In addition, 87 fans were ex- 1 
peHedfnan France and 99 were ; 
refused entry into the country. . 



litjnal roll-out of the scheme to 
allow all schools to put forward 
teacher applications but 
it might not happen until 

D. Eamonn O'Kane, deputy 
leral secretary of the Na- 
lal Association of Schooi- 
isters Union of Women 
achers said the union was still 
iappy that the superteacher 
leme was restricted to such 
! proportion of teachers 
it was not against external 
ssment 

le said: "We hare argued for 
the creation of the role of prin- 
cipal teacher whose promo- 
tion would be dependent on a 
combination of external and in- 
iteijnaJ assessment. It would 
cu| out the anomalies and con 
fictions between one school 
I another." 
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The hotel lobby’ claims to give guests a calm and relaxing atmosphere after “tiring' London Neville Elder 


Hotel that 
thinks it’s 
a museum 

BY Plana Blamires 

GUESTS might be forgiven for 
thinking they had walked into 
a museum of modern art, not a 
hoteL A wooden sculpture of a 
rower sits squarely in the cen- 
tre of the 40ft-high room. Just 
a few brown and grey comfy 
chairs sit between works of art 

But then One Aldwych, the 
first Large luxury hotel to open 
in central London in seven 
years, aims to be as little like a 
conventional hotel as possible. 

-I am getting away from the 
corporate hotel environment 
which stifles imagination," said 
Gordon Campbell Gray, man- 
aging director “London is a 
very tiring city. I want people to 
be able to come into the lobby 
and feel it is calm and comfort- 
able ... (noti a waiting room." 

Other features include a pri- 
vate cinema, and an 18 metre 
pool with underwater stereo 
system. Mr Campbell Gray ex- 
plained: “When you dive in. 
Mozart will be in the water." 

A one-bedroom suite, the 
cheapest costs £395 per night 
and the priciest £895. 


Homeless people worth 

just 2 minutes 
of your tim£? 


T he number of homeless 

families in the UK has almost 
doubled in the last fifteen 
3 fears. Shelter thinks much more 
c ecisive action is needed. 

Providing decent housing for 
homeless people makes economic 
sense in the long term. The 
savings on health care costs 
clone would make it financially 
worthwhile. And what price do 
;you put on ruined lives? The 
qhildren, for instance, who may 
liever know a real home... 

It's not about politics, it's 
bout getting homeless people 
ecent homes, and off the streets. 
But to tackle Britain's housing 
tprisis effectively we have to keep 
n touch with public opinion. 
Please spend just two minutes 
ibf your time completing this 
survey and return it as soon as 
i^ou can. 

If you can also make a 
i donation of £15 (or whatever you 
; 2 an afford) we would be very 
yrateful. Please let us have 
; / our answers 
Twithin 14 days. 

Thank you. 


1 QQQ Shelter National Opinion 
XI/ I/O Survey on Homelessness 


Please help us make this the widest ever survey 
of attitudes to homelessness. Your contribution 
will be much appreciated, and your answers 
treated in the strictest confidence. Please 
complete and return within 14 days. 



Q1. Are you aged: 


18-24 G 
45-54 D 

Q2. Do you: 


25-34 O 
55-64 ” 


35-44 □ 
65-74 G 




Own your own home or have 
a mortgage? 

Rent privately? 

Rent from a Housing Association 
or local authority? 

Live in someone else’s home? 

Other 


75+ □ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

G 

□ 


Q7. Do you think politicians are at present 
sufficiently concerned about the plight 
of homeless people? 

Yes □ No □ Don’t know □ 

08. Would you be willing to write a letter to 
an MP which might help to get homeless 
people housed? 


Yes □ 


NoD 


Don't know □ 


Q9. Would you be willing to make a donation 
to Shelter to help homeless people? 

Yes □ No □ 




| 03. Do you share your home with: 

g Children? Yes G No □ 

Partner/husband/wife 
or anyone else related 
to you? Yes G No □ 

Someone not related 

to you? Yes □ No □ 

04. Have you ever been homeless or at 
serious risk of losing your home 
yourself (through a tenancy ending, not 
being able to afford the rent or 
mortgage, break up of relationship, or 
other reason)? 

Yes □ NoD 

Q5. Do you know anyone else who is either 
homeless or at serious risk of losing 
their home in such a way? 

At risk of homelessness Yes □ No □ 

Actually homeless Yes □ No □ 

06. Bad housing can have serious long- 
term consequences. Please show how 
important you view these problems 
(tick one box only for each problem; 1 
being the most important): 

1 2 3 

Children doing badly at school ODD 


Name: 

MrlMra/MiSS/Ms 

Address:, 


(BLOCK CAPITALS PLEAS El 


.Postcode:. 


Telephone No:. 


Thank you for your time. If you would like to make 
a donation, please complete the section below. 
We suggest £15, but any amount you can give 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Here is my gift of: £15 □ Other £ 


Please enclose your cheque /Postal Order 
(payable to SHELTER) with this survey OR 
complete the credit card authorisation below 
and send it to: Shelter, FREEPOST, Room 15, 
88 Old Street, London EC1B 1ND. 

D Please charge the above sum to my 
MasterCard/Visa/CAF Charity card no: 


Expiry date 


98/1/08 


Signature ___ 

Date l L 


People suffering asthma, 
bronchitis and other 
serious diseases 


□ □□ 


People becoming more 

dependent on social services □ U □ 


Shelter 

Registered in London: 1038133 Charity Number: 263710 


All money i.med !• -voids Shelter's mial set vices and campaigning Shelter never makes I he names and addresses ot ns supporters available la 

cernme>c i ii jm< Flan 1 1 in,e ii< i im« however, we may send your name to other fundraising organisations. If you would prater not lo receive those 

.tnimin.i'..i!,uiii. j,l, .i.’v lid in,, 
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10/HOME NEWS 


Women take risk 
for cancer trial 


AN AMERICAN study which 
showed that the breast-cancer 
drug tamoxifen can prevent 
the disease occurring in 
healthy women has left British 
women unimpressed and 
raised tough questions about 
the conduct of medical trials. 

No British woman has 
dropped out of the European 
breast-cancer prevention trial 
to ensure that she gets tamox- 
ifen. despite evidence from the 
United States that taking the 
drug could halve their risk (rf de- 
veloping the disease. 

The stoicism of the British 
women is remarkable given 
the size of the benefit claimed 

for the drug by the US re- 
searchers. More than 4,000 
women have so far been re- 
cruited in Britain, Europe and 
Australia to the International 
Breast Cancer Intervention 
Study CEbisl, but none of them 
know whether they are receiv- 
ing tamoxifen or a placebo. 

Dr John Thy. of the Cancer 
Research Campaign, said: 
“When the US results were 
published last April we were 
very worried that women would 
vote with their feet and leave the 
trial in order to ensure they 
were getting the active drug 
Three months on, we are un- 
aware of any woman who has 
left us and women are joining 
the study at 80 increasing rate.” 


By Jeremy Laurance 
Health Editor 

The US researchers from 
the National Cancer Institute 
ended their five-year study 14 
months early because the in- 
terim results showed a strong 
benefit for tamoxifen, but they 
were sharply criticised by their 
British colleagues, who said it 
was too soon to draw firm con- 
clusions. The US study looked 
only at the incidence of cancer 
- which was reduced - not 
deaths, and tamoxifen is known 
to have side-effects, causing 
blood dots and a high risk of en- 
dometrial cancer (affecting the 
lining of the womb). 

The drug is known to be sav- 
ing the lives of women who have 
had breast cancer by prevent- 
ing its recurrence, but it is still 
uncertain whether it can pre- 
vent the cancer occurring in 
healthy women. Two studies - 
one British and one Italian - re- 
ported in today's Lancet jour- 
nal cast doubt on the American 
findings by failing to demon- 
strate any benefit The number 
of women was smaller than in 
the US study ^ ibe British re- 
searchers from the Royal 
Marsden Hospital stress that by 
following the women for longer 
a benefit may emerge. 

Dr Toy said the Ibis re- 
searchers wrote to every 


woman in their study last April 
informing them of the American 
findings and offering them the 
option of leaving the study to en- 
sure they received the active 
drug. The researchers were 
afraid that if women were put off 
the trial it might never be pos- 
sible to establish the overall ef- 
fect of tamoxifen in preventing 
breast canc®; taking account trf 
all its risks and benefits. 

Their fears proved unfound- 
ed. A survey of 250 women in 
Manchester conducted after the 
US results were released asked 
whether they would be more or 
less inclined tojoin the Bms trial 
“knowing what you know now”. 
More than one-third said they 
would be more inclined to join 
and none said they would be less 
inclined. Recruitment to the 
Has trial has now increased and 
is expected to be complete at 
7,000 women by next yean 

Dr Toy said: "1 think the 
public are becoming better in- 
formed about what clinical tri- 
als are about Women know 
that if they are in a trial of any 
sort they are going to do better; 
they get six-monthly checks 
and can phone up for advice 
when they like. 1 hope it reflects 
better rapport and trust be- 
tween patients and doctors.” 

Clare O’Neill patients' co- 
ordinator for the Ibis trial said: 
“When we got the US results 


women here said yes, that's 
great, but at what cost? Wfe 
need to see what the side- 
effects are, which women can 
benefit most and which are at 
greatest risk.” 

The thorniest issue is when 
it is right to stop a trial because 
the results suggest that all pa- 
tients should be taking the drug, 
to return for volunteering- and 
maybe spending years taking a 
dummy {all - the participants 
have the right to know immedi- 
ately the trial achieves signifi- 
cant results, good or bad. That 
is what happened in the Amer- 
ican study- The independent 
committee charged with re- 
viewing the interim results con- 
cluded last March that it would 
be unethical to deny women on 
placebos the benefits demon- 
strated by those on tamoxifen. 

The problem is that the US 
trial has failed to establish 
whether a reduced incidence of 
breast cancer translates into re- 
duced deaths and whether the 
benefits outweigh the risks of 
the side-effects. 

Dr Tby said the important 
thing was to establish trials in 
such avray that women could be 
kept informed of results without 
necessarily ending the trial - 
“Then they have the opportunity 
to stay in foe trial and look at foe 
side-effects or vote with their 
feet and get the tamoxifen." 



Dylan Moran, left, and Darren Boyd, in the sitcom 'Black Books’, about an impotent bookseller Neville Elder 
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SEAMUS HILLEY is a sitcom 
writer who knows all about foe 
television industry. His day job 
is installing cable TV But he 
conld be about to get his big 
break. 

Three situation comedies 
are being staged every right for 
three weeks at the Riverside 
Theatre, Hammersmith, west 
London, for the Channel 4 Sit- 
com Festival This was set up 
with the Riverside head, 
WQliam Burdett-Coutts, to give 
young writers the chance to 
have their sitcoms staged with 
big-name directors and actors, 
and possibly be commissioned 
for TV 

But the best situation com- 
edy of all is happening in the in- 
tervals on the theatre’s river 
terrace. There, over drinks, as- 
siduous networking, much vol- 
uble flattering and some sotto 
voce sniping, the country's as- 
piring sitcom writers rub shoul- 
ders with their more famous 
peers and the men and women 
who can put them on foe road 
to TV stardom. 

Some TV critics would no 
doubt alert those Third World 
countries which are experi- 
menting with small nuclear 
weapons to the fact that most 
of foe UK's situation comedy 
writers are gathered in one 
compact theatre. But the writ- 
ers and foe TV executives have 
bigger things on their minds. Is 
there a future for situation 
comedy? And how do I get on 
prime time? 

Seamus Hilley hopes his 
bar-room comedy Mocmstom- 
pers, being staged towards the 

end of the festival wfll take him 

away from cable installation. 
I’ve been given 12 compli- 
mentary tickets, and I’ll be 
bringing friends with good 
lungs," he said 
It is a genuinely important 
part of the process. The Sitcom 
Festival is attended by all the 
comedy commissioners in tele- 
vision, and decisions are part- 
ly based on the amount of 
laughter from the audience. 
And so one notices pockets of 
uncontrollable guffaws from 
tightly knit groups even while 
all around them sit silent: the 
chortling complimentaries. 


real strains of sitcom were 
being exposed. Owen O'Neill a 
cult stand-up comedian who 
had a sitcom in last year's fes- 
tival that did not make it to tele- 
vision, recalled- “They never 
told me why it wasn’t going on 
TV No one asked me what 
ideas I had for fixture episodes. 
I think the TV people don't re- 
ally know what they want” 

That much is true. One se- 
nior exetmtive remarked: 'You 
cant give sitcoms away at the 
moment The public don’t want 
them. They need to be really 
way out to succeed; but they 
can't be too near the knuckle. 
Drama can, comedy can't.” 
Who makes these rules? 

In this first week of the Fes- 
tival they had a choice of three 
sitcoms. Members Only, with 
Paula Wilcox, set at a sex mag- 
azine run by women (Interval 



Stand-up comedian Bill 
Bailey in ‘Black Books' 

conversation-. "I think we could 
fw 1 11 ° n J? efore 015 watershed, 
5J, he gif 18 eating those 
chocolate peruses might mean 
a rune o clock start."); Off the 
Road, with a star of The Fast 
Shew. Kevin Day. and Paula 
Wilcox again, that is about a 
new-age protest at a road build- 
ing site; and Black Books bv 

and starring a cult comedian. 

DyUm Moran, about an impo- 
tent and suicidal bookseller 

which is the evening’s best 
nope For success. 

“I think the coming vogue is 

At the other end of the te r 
race was a great veteran of the 

Mta HW00 | Uita ^ 

Par the TV executives, en- T?ad? Ho'Z “t 
teringan auditorium of writers, headatsftm™ his 

actors and agents whose work 

they will at some stage have like ^J^ed. were 

episodes: “It's ail 
but they have to think^yX 

sasrassas 


turned down is a high risk 
strategy. “As 1 walked in,” said 
Kevin Lygo. the head of enter- 
tainment at Channel 4. -j 
gulped. There was a room full 
of people I had disappointed." 
By the second interval the 


all round. 
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Day of the dinosaur on Isle of Wight 
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By Matthew Brace 


toe dinosaurs on the Isle of 

Wight are coming back to life 
The fossilised bones of prehis- 
tonc creatures are, in the 
words of one palaeontolo gy 
““Ding out of the cliffs". 

As quickly as they fall, 
scientists are gathering them 
up and reconstructing their 
skeletons to piece together life 
on the southern island 120 
million years ago. 

It is now widely accepted 
that the island is Europe's 
premier site for dinosaur 
discovery, an accolade that has 
drawn scores of fossil hunters, 
some permanently. 

One unnamed prospector 
struck gold recently when, 
while scraping around with a 
trowel, he unearthed a black 
claw which was unlike any 
appendage on a contemporary 
creature. It was from a 
previously unknown species of 
predaton swift and agile, 

The curator of the island’s 
Museum of Geology, Steve 
Hutt, described it as a “quite 
breathtaking" find, but said it 
came as no great surprise. 

“So many dinosaur fossils 
have come to light on the island 
over the past century that it was 

only a matter of time before we 
had another discovery," said Mr 
Hutt. TWo years ago, another 
unknown dinosaur was found in 
the same stretch of cliff. 

In the past 150 years. 12 
whole skeletons have been 
found, two of which were pre- 
viously unknown to scientists. 

The roll-call reads like 
an exhibit at the Natural 
History Museum - iguanodon, 
hypsilophodon, polacanthus, 
yaverlandia, pel orosa urns, 
bothriospondylus and orni- 
thopsis. More recently, a 



The owner of the daw? 


brachiosaurus appeared, along 
with a neovenatoc, calam- 
stondyius, one from the group 
baryonychid, and then this 
latest discovery. 

“We also know there are 
many more beneath the surface 
that we cannot get at yet We 
hope to set up a new dinosaur 
museum to show all these off," 
Mr Hutt said. 

The reasons for the prolif- 
eration lie in the Weaiden Clay 
that originally encased the 
dinosaurs. All of what is now 
southern England, France, 
north-west Germany and 
northern Spain was once a 
forested, sub-tropical basin 


favoured by herbivores who 
came to feed on the lush vege- 
tation - and other carnivores 
who came to Teed 011 them. 

Sporadic droughts and 
monsoon floods killed off 
considerable numbers and they 
fell into the dirt The basin also 
drained several rivers which 
carried the remains of other 
dinosaurs into it, creating a 
prehistoric carcass soup which 
solidified and lay hidden for 
millions of years. 

The rock beneath the Isle of 
Wight is now- rising, thrusting 
its dinosaur-rich clay above 
the surface, and as the cliffs 
erode at a phenomenal rate - 
a metre per year in places - the 
dinosaurs see the light of day 
once more. 

At a Dinosaur Fhrra where 
the specimens are put back 
together to look lifelike for the 
public, palaeontologist Nick 
Chase was ankle-deep in bones 
from an iguanodon he had 
discovered. He was telling a 
small crowd of tourists about 
the prospects for future 
discoveries on the island. 

“If you could turn the land of 
southern England into desert 
and badland and let the wind 
get to work, you would find the 
Home Countries littered with 
dinosaur bones. But because 
they are still below the surface 
we can't see them,” he said. 

“On the Isle of Wight, where 
the land is rising, we can. And 
there are lots of them, espe- 
cially on the south-west difls 
which face straight into the 
channel, and which during the 
winter get battered by the gales 
and erode quickly.*’ 

Erosion can be as much foe 
as friend, dropping fossils onto 
the beach where they either get 
washed away on the tide or are 
reburied in fallen cliff clay. 

And if the elements don't 
get them, then unscrupulous 
hunters wilL 

“1 wouklnl call it a fossil rash 
exactly, but collecting dinosaur 
fossils is a market that is grow- 
ing, even if it is sluggishly," he 
said. “One bone was found for 
sale at the Rock and Mineral 
Fair in Southampton.” 

Most materia] found by 
amateurs finds its way to the 
museums, either through their 
good will or through lucky 
finds like the latest one, but 
the biggest problem is 
excavation sites being raided - 
leaving palaeontologists with 
large gaps in their prehistoric 
jigsaw puzzles. 

This is why the location of 
the most recent find is being 
kept a secret 

“I can’t tell you where it is," 
said Mr Hutt “All I can s^y is 
that almost all of our dinosaur 
fossil come out of cliffis some- 
where.” That leaves a mere 60 
miles of coastline to search. 

Meanwhile, the unnamed 
discoverer of the hidden daw 
spoke to The Independent from 
hiding, but only to reiterate 
that he was “very excited" 
about his find. His identity will 
be revealed - when Mr Hutt 
names the dinosaur after him. 


Stroke 
held in 


victim 

chains 


By JO Butler 


AN INQUIRY is to be launched 
into the case of a woman 
prisoner, suffering from 
multiple sclerosis and a stroke, 
who was shackled during 
hospital treatment 

Linda Wight is threatening 

to sue the Prison Service after 
being kept chained to prison of- 
ficers while undergoing treat- 
ment for a stroke which left her 
paralysed down her left side. 

Prisons minister Joyce Quin 
said Ms Wright, 49, had made 
no complaint while at hospital 
or on her return to Holloway 
Prison, and had even sent a 
thank-you letter to her guards. 

But Ms Quin said a ful l 

inquiry would be held and vowed 
that, if mistakes were made, she 
would not defend them. 

Solicitors acting for Wright, 
who was jaiied for 12 years 
for smug glin g cocaine worm 
£250,000 into the country said 
her treatment amounted to 
assault and negligence. 

Wright has alleged that the 
handcuffs which linked her to 
a prison officer with a metre- 
long chain were sometimes 

locked onto her paralysed arm. 

Her solicitor, Simon 
Creighton, said the Prison Ser- 
vice had been given a weekto 


the allegations were ma« e 
public, but had failed to do so. 

“It would be impossible to 
describe Linda as likely to es- 
cape. She is not mobile 
enough,” Mr Creighton 
“She still cant use the Jars 

and has to walk with a stick, fur 


most other time in hospital she 
was totally bedridden.” 

A woman patient in the next 
hospital bed told BBC2’s News- 
night that Wright was unable 
even to walk to the lavatory, 
and said nurses had expressed 
concern at the s h ac k li n g. 

Mr Creighton dismissed as 
a “smokescreen" the Prison 
Service's publication of a thank- 
you letter that Wright sent to the 
officers who guarded her. He 
said she had no argument with 
the officers, but with the orders 
under which they were acting. 

Last month the Prison Ser- 
vice announced it was paying 
£25,000 compensation to a 
mother whose son was chained 
to his deathbed, and £20,000 to 
a former woman prisoner who 
was shackled just before she 
gave birth. 

It said the decision to 
restrain Wight was taken after 
consideration of her condition, 
hospital security, the risk to the 
public and the possibility that 
she might receive outside help 
in escaping TWo weeks into her 
stay, the shackles were taken off 

Ms Quin insisted that the 
guidelines meant most women 
prisoners were not restrained 
while in hospital, but cam- 
paigners said the incident high- 
lighted the need for change. 

Paul Cavadino, of the 
National Association for the 
Care and Resettlement of 
Offenders, said: “The rules 
should be changed so escorted 
women are handcuffed only 
when there are strong grounds 
for regarding the individual as 
a serious escape risk." 




Anne-\ vonne Baker, an assistant at the Isle of Wight's Museum of Geology, examines the island’s “breathtaking” new prehistoric find 
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Wartime tragedy: Survivor relates a terrible true-life story that Hollywood glosses over in £60m epic 

Awful truth behind Spielberg film 


By Chris Oliver Wilson 

AND LINUS GREGORIADIS 

LESTER ZOOK will not be able 
to bring himself to watch Holly- 
wood’s latest blockbuster; Sav- 
ing Priv at e Ryan, even though 
it is the kind of tale of war^tizne 
heroism beloved of veterans 
such as himself The 79-year- 
old, who sored with distinction 
for 32years in the United States 
Navy would find the experience 
too traumatic, too disturbing. It 
would also leave him angry. 

The film, which stars Tom 
Han ire and lias been made by 

Steven Spielberg, tells the hero- 
ic tale of how the US Army 
brass deal with a tragic situa- 
tion when one of their generals 
insists that it is too traumatic 
to tell Byarfs mother that three 
of her sons are dead in the 
D-Day landings during the Sec- 
ond World War - and a fourth 
is missing. The response is to 
Order panic; and bis unit to find 
the surviving brother; Private 
Ryan, quickly. 

To the US public it is a re- 
assuring tale. No matter what, 
they are told, America will not 
let down its own, even though 
the odds are stacked against 
them, even though it may ap- 
pear the ultimate act of folly to 
risks the lives of many to save 
one. It is a theme which has 
stayed with Americans, espe- 
cially after the Vietnam War, 
spawning films of rescue for 
long-lost veterans. 

It is also evidence of the US 
military acting out its sole sur- 
vivor policy which ruled that 
servicemen whose brothers 
had died in combat could be 
taken out of the line of fire for 
the sake of their parents. 

But Lester Zook knows that 
behind this stirring tale lies a 
terrible true-life story tbat 
shamed the authorities, led to 
a huge public outay and the 
hasty introduction of the sur- 
vivor policy in the first {dace. Mr 
Zook, then a petty officer in the 
Navy, was one of 700 or so ser- 
vicemen on board the American 
warship Juneau in the North 
Pacific on the morning erf 13 No- 
vember 1942, two years before 
the D-Day landings. 

To this day he cannot clear- 
ly remember what happened 
next The vessel had been hit 
by a Japanese torpedo, and 
was low in the water. Another 
hit and it was sinking fast, just 



Heads 
attack 
maths 

ban 

By BEN RUSSELL 
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‘Saving Private Ryan' reassures the American public that the Army will do anything to rescue a family 's last surviving son in wartime 


16 seconds, he reckoned, until 
it went down. “1 went down with 
the ship. When we were about 
30 foot under, I gave up and did 
nothing. I just remember feel- 
ing the high pressure of the 
water in my ears," Mr Zook 
said. 

Somehow he was cast free 
from the wreckage, passing 
through a thick layer of leaked 
ofl and breaking the surface. By 
chance, one of the Juneau's life 
rafts was nearby. On board the 
Juneau had been five brothers, 
the Sullivans. Pour - Francis, 
Albert, Madison and Joseph - 


were among the 600 who went 
down with the ship. 

Among the U0 survivors 
was the fifth, George, a friend 
of Lester Zook’s. “I remember 
George Sullivan, the eldest 
brother swimming from raft to 
raft looking for his brothers, and 
calling out their names. Even- 
tually he was attacked and 
eaten by a shark.” 

It was an avoidable death. 
The men had waited and wait- 
ed for help to come. They fully 
expected a rescue operation - 
but the US Navy had decided 
that the threat of Japanese 


submarines in the area was too 
great \fessels were ordered to 
steer clear. “We were totally 
shocked that no (me came to 
rescue us. Men were (tying of 
their injuries or being eaten by 
sharks,” Mr Zook said. 

Seven days passed before 
the Navy thought it was safe 
enough to rescue the men who 
had drifted near the coast of the 
Solomon Islands. By then 100 
had died of their injuries, thirst 
starvation or been eaten by 
sharks. Only 10 survived. 

When the story broke in 
America, the press had a field 


day. The actions of the US Navy 
had been bad enough, but the 
loss of five brothers in one in- 
cident angered and sickened 
the public. 

Their parents’ house in Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, was flooded with 
tributes, flowers and letters of 
condolences. The American 
military realised their appar- 
ently logical decision to avoid 
further loss by endangering 
another ship looked distinctly 
like an act of cold cowardice. 

Hastily they adopted the 
“sole survivor”, or “discharge 
on the grounds of dependency” 


policy. It was this agreement 
that is enacted in the film 
Saving Private Ryan. 

Mr Zook said: “There was a 
lot of discussion about what 
could be done after the sinking 
of the Juneau and the military 
became far more careful about 
sending brothers into battle 
together. Moreover; the sole 
survivor policy meant the last 
surviving heir in a family could 
be discharged even if they were 
serving in separate sectors of 
tire military." 

The story of the Sullivan 
brothers was itself told in a film 


made just two years after their 
death. The Fighting Sullivans, 
while only last year the 
US Navy named a new battle- 
ship after them - the USS 
Sullivans. 

Despite his anger, Mr Zook 
went back into service, rising to 
the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander But his commitment to 
the military will not lead him 
into the cinema to watch the 
new £60m film. Fbr him that 
would be an act too far, an ac- 
knowledgement of fictional 
heroism to follow real-life 
cowardice. 


rffor the under-eights and 
that teachers should 
dSdde whether children bene- 
fited from electronic 

InalettertoDavidBlunkett, 

Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, Mr Hart said that a ban 
would be unworkable and de- 
manded a rethink- 

Earlier this week Mr Blun- 
kett moved to oust calculator* 
from classes leading up to Key 
Stage One tests for seven-year- 
olds. But Mr Hart said: Any- 
body with an ounce of common 
sense knows that calculators 
should never be used to tne 
detriment of acquiring basic 
mathematical skills, but they 
/■an how, a purpose, even at Key 
Stage One. 

“Teachers should be allowed 
to exercise their professional 
judgement in this area. To ban 
calculators is to interfere with 
the professional discretion of 
teachers and does nothing to 
enhance their image. 

“I have grave reservations 
about the ability of a secretary 
of state to ban calculators. 
Likewise I simply do not see 
how any attempted ban could 
be remotely enforceable." 

From September, schools 
are being told to run a daily nu- 
meracy hour for children. with 

emphasis on mental arithmetic, 
the chanting of times tables and 
more whole-class teaching. 
The strategy will not be 

1 - - aaLaaIc* nrlll/lVl 


The strategy will not oe 
compulsory, but schools which 
do notcomplywill face criticism 
from insoectors if thev fail to hit 


uoverameni targets. Ministers 
cannot formally ban calculators 
without chang in g the law but a 
formal ban will.be possible 
when the national curriculum 
is reviewed in the year 2000. 
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BY CHARLES ARTHUR 
AND KATE ALLEN 

“I HOPE it will replace kerb- 
crawling'’ said Savannah, who 
lives in the town of Flint in 
Wales. “That young lady in 
Manchester the other day, she 
was slashed to ribbons." 

The “it" that Savannah hopes 
will replace the violent streets, 
where some prostitutes still 
pty their trade, is an entirely dif- 
ferent highway from the 
Queen's one. It's electronic. 

The workers in Britain's 
hundreds of “massage par- 
lours” are discovering adver- 
tising on the Internet. It's 
cheaper than newspapers, and 
you get a wider geographical 
reach. And for rural areas, 
where there might not be a kerb 
to crawl it's a boon, both for the 
women and for their clients. 

Savannah 's number wen t on 
the global network a couple of 
months ago. “We’re doing all 
right with adverts in papers like 
the Sport,” she said. “But yes, 
we have had a couple of in- 
quiries from people who saw 
our number on the Internet” 

Jade, who offers ‘’body to 
body massage” from her loca- 
tion in Prestatyn, Wales, said: 





One of the Internet sites suggesting sex online 


“We do get a lot of locals, but 
then there are holidaymakers 
too. But we had someone call us 
and ask us if we wanted our 
number put on the Internet for 
free. That was a couple of weeks 
ago ” Jade, too, has had re- 
sponses to her Net listing 
The man who called both 
Jade and Savannah to ask if 
they wanted their numbers put 
on the Internet is Ian, aged 41, 
a former professional photog- 
rapher who runs a massage 
parlour in Buckinghamshire. 


(The woman who answers the 
phone refers to him sternly as 
“The Master”.) He doesn't haw 
any financial involvement with 
Jade or Savannah - indeed, in 
the best traditions of the In- 
ternet they have never met. 
But he reckons that the Inter- 
net is going to be a boom area 
for the sex business in the UK 
“A newspaper ad in the Sport 
costs me £180 every week," he 
said yesterday. "My Internet 
site costs £205 fora year, plus my 
phone time, which is minimal ” 


Already, 10 per cent of his ] 
four's business comes thro 
the Web. “In a year or two it 
be the main source for b 
ness,” he said. 

His faith is such that he 
put the numbers of 800 n 
sage parlours from aroi 
Britain on his Web site. 
most important thing is to 
visitors to the site, and 
many other sites make ev< 
one they list pay a fee. 1 
means you don’t get a o 
prehensive list I offer a lisl 
for free - then if they wan 
have a picture and some t 
I charge £150 for six monthi 
£250 for a year." 

His site gets about 150 “h 
a day. “It’s not much in ter 
of the Web, but if you were ' 
business and got 150 inquii 
per day, that would be or* 
good.” 

And for the women, it ta 
them even further away fr 
the streets. There are other 
wantages too: by replacing ks 

? ra ^ iin & it reduces the has 
for the police. “I think the pol 
nave more important thing! 
worry about on the Inter 
than us,” said Ian. “The fad 
as long as you don’t bother 

neighbours, they don’t mini 


Welsh told to get ambitious 


WHEN JOHN Redwood was sec- 
retary of state for Whies, he re- 
marked that there was no Walsh 
word for entrepreneur. Now a 
government document accusing 
the people of the principality of 
“lacking confidence and ambi- 
tion”, proposes to turn them into 
exadtythat 

Ministers have decided that 
while the Welsh may be adept 
at persuading the Japanese 
and Koreans to set up plants, 
there is a serious deficiency in 
home-grown capitalism. 

An official paper entitled 
“Pathway to Prosperity” aims 
to set a New Labour econom- 


BY BARRIE CLEMENT 

ic agenda for the region and 
calls fora “step-change” in en- 
trepreneurial activity. 

Ministers at the Welsh office 
accept tbat the inhabitants of 
the principality are a nation of 
employees. The Old Labour 
Marxist/Baptist philosophy of 
South Wales in particular re- 
gards business practice as lit- 
tle short of an economic crime 
“Profit” may not be a dirty 
word, but it is regarded with 
great suspicion. 

“Ambition” aims at a good ed- 
ucation, a job in one of the pro- 


fessions and “emigration" to 
England. Ministers are deter- 
mined to engender a new spir- 
it among young people. 

Kevin Morgan of Cardiff 
Business School who helped to 
draw up the document, said the 
"business birth rate" in Wales 
was extremely low. the 
poorestpartsofwajesthere^ 
just four firms per I m pe 0 pi e 
and around six in the richer 
^ rCa . S ^ iat ^ ompares with io 

per LOOOm England." he said 

. , e n0 L l ,re Pared to be 

lectured b>- the English how 

ever When Mr Redwood^ 
mously remarked on the lack of 
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Ethnic Albanian women and their children hold a demonstration at the United States Information Service building in Pristina. Kosovo Al- 
banian refugees told officials that villages around the town of Pec had been shelled and up to 300 people had fled PetrJosek/Reuters 


Yeltsin rallies 
military over 
coup threat 


BORIS YELTSIN sought to rally 
both ties own security chiefs and 
the world’s leaders - including 
Tbuy Blair - yesterday in sup- 
port of his battle to overcome 
Russia's precarious economic 
and social crises. He also pro- 
moted two of the key men to 
whom be would turn in the 
event of unrest his Interior 
Minister Sergei Stepashin, who 
controls the police, and the 
head of tbe presidential secu- 
rity service, Anatoly Kuznetsov. 

In a move that further can- 
firms he is genuinely rattled, the 
President cancelled a holiday ® 
north-west Russia next week 
and again admowtedged that the 
fiscal crisis and labour unrest is 

dftnfflt rpre, ^arngfangiiflffi * rcm. 
iniscent of the tailed 1991 coup 
against Mikhail Gorbachev. 

“Wj have enough force to cot 
short any extremist plans to 
seize powen They will fah,” he 
said. He praised his top military 
men as “a reliable support” for 
Russia and for him personally. 
Precisely what extremist forces 
he was referring to remains un- 


By Phil Reeves 
in Moscow 


dean but it is unitedly to indude 
the major players among his 
Communist or nationalist op- 
position, who denounce him 
loudly but are far less disrup- 
tive than they might be. 

Certainly there are many 
millions of Russians who are 
outraged by mouths of unpaid 
wages, collapsed social ser- 
vices, massive job losses, and 
the absence of any benefits 
from the transition to the free 
market But they have yet to 
rally round a charismatic leader 
who can truly threaten Mr 
Yeltsin’s hold on the Kremlin. 

Yesterday the President also 
telephoned the German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl France's 
Jacques Chirac and Mr Blair for 
discussions which, according to 
his spokesman, focused on the 
world ffnflwtnaf markets and 
Russia's attempts to introduce 
a pantmga of measures to ease 
its economic crisis. A Downing 
Street spokesman said Mr Blau- 


expressed support for the Pres- 
ident’s efforts to avoid devalu- 
ation. The Kremlin said Mr 
•yWfadn was last night planning 
to talk to Bill Clinton and Michel 

Camdessus, managing director 

of the International Monetary 
Rind, from whom Russia is 
asking fbr$10-l5bn to help sup- 
port the rouble. 

The driving force of the cri- 
sis is principally economic. Hie 
government is desperately try- 
ing to rofl over billions of dollars 
of short term debt, amid sky 
high interest rates driven up by 
tbe Asian crisis, low oil prices 
and Russia's general economic 
malaise. That task has become 
even harder with the post- 
ponement of plans to sell a 75 
per cent stake in the oD giant 
Rosneft, after the nugor bidders 
- including Royal Dutch/Shell 
and BP - pulled out 

The Kremlin can take com- 
fort in the feet that the IMF 
seems set to come up with the 
money and that his anti-crisis 
measures are working their 
way through tbe legislature. 


Struggling Kohl taps into 
a mood of xenophobia 


GERMANY'S SEVEN million 
“foreigners" have again been 
dragged into the election 
campaign, as Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s prospects of 
gaining a fifth term become 
increasingly forlorn. 

As Mr Kohl retreated 
yesterday to his summer hide- 
away in Austria, his Bavarian 
party colleagues introduced a 
controversial bill which would 
authorise the expulsion of non- 
Germans whose children have 
been caught committing crime. 

The measures are part of a 
clampdown that the Christian 
Social Union has unleashed 
ahead of their regional elections 
in Bavaria, which take place 
two weeks before the national 
poll on 27 September. These 
proposals have little chance of 
being adopted, but some of the 
Bavarians' other anti-foreigner 
sentiments received Mr Kohl s 
blessing earlier this week The 
most controversial demands 
linguistic tests for foreigner 
who wish to settle in Germany. 

That provoked outrage 
among Mr Kohl’s coalition 


BY IMRE Karacs 
in Bonn 


partners, and howls of derision 
in the media. The liberal press 
countered with suggestions 
that the millions of Germans 
who have settled in Spain 
should reciprocate by sitting 
exams in Spanish. 

But instead of distancing 
themselves from the CSlTs 
latest gambit, Mr Kohl’s circle 
extended their wholehearted 
support Wolfgang Schiuble, 
parliamentary leader of tbe 
Christian Democrat/Christian 
Socialist block, described the 
Bavarian proposals as a good 
basis for “pure integration". 

"You can only integrate 
foreigners living here if they 
speak German. How are people 
supposed to make themselves 
understood when they don't 
speak German?" Mr Schauble 
told CSU delegates at the end 
of a three-day strategy meeting 
in Kloster Banz, a monastery in 
northern Bavaria. 

The integration of foreigners 
is not normally an issue high on 


the CSlTs list of priorities. This 
is the party, after all that has 
blocked attempts to give auto- 
matic German nationality to 
immigrants’ grandchildren. 

But ever since the right- 
wing extremist DVU party 
gained 13 per cent in a regional 
election in April conservatives 
in the governing coalition have 
been acutely aware of the 
potential of xenophobic votes. 
In Bavaria the CSU is defend- 
ing a majority which is in 
danger of erosion by small 
right-wing voter associations. 

On a national level, the 
urgency is even greater. Ac- 
cording to the latest polls, the 
opposition Social Democrats 
are ahead of Mr Kohl's party by 
5 to B per cent The Chancellor 
has improved on his abysmal 
rating since the Spring, but the 
deficit looks insurmountable. 
Worse, Gerhard Schroder, the 
Social Democrat challenger, 
has been able to maintain his 
lead for the past month while 
doing virtually nothing. 

As things stand, the best 
electoral outcome the Christian 


Democrats can hope for is 
stalemate. This will happen 
if the Social Democrats and 
Greens foil to obtain a parlia- 
mentary majority. Mr Schroder 
would thus be forced into a 
“grand coalition” with the 
Christian Democrats, and Mr 
Kohl would be dispatched into 
retirement. The result will 
be largely decided by what 
happens to the three smaller 
parties - the Greens, Free 
Democrats and Party of 
Democratic Socialism - all 
hovering around the crucial 5 
per cent threshold. 

With the campaign in limbo 
for the next month, time is 
running out for the Chancellor 
Unemployment is declining, 
but not spectacularly enough to 
sway the voters. 

Tapping anti-foreigner 
sentiment seems an easy way 
out, but many conservative 
politicians disagree. “Such 
discussions whip up passions 
unnecessarily and detract from 
the important issues," warned 
Heiner Geissler; the Christian 
Democrats’ Deputy President 
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Shm Bet fears 
settler violence 
after pull-out 

ISRAEL’S DOMESTIC intelli- BY PATRICK COCKBURN 


gence agency the Shin Bet has 
for the first time warned in its 
annual report that extreme 
Jewish groups are prepared to 
lake armed action if there is a 
withdrawal from the West 
Bank. 

In the past the Shin Bet has 
referred to plans by extreme 
settlers or nationalist groups to 
attack Palestinians. The Shin 
Bet regarded the assassination 
of Yitzhak Rabin, the Israeli 
prime minister in 1935 as the 
act of a lone assassin rather 
than the work of an organisa- 
tion. The prediction by Sun Bet 
in a section of its report which 
is normally kept secret, was re- 
vealed yesterday in the daily 
newspaper Haaretz. 

What is surprising is that 
Shin Bet has taken so long to 
reach this conclusion, given 
extremist settlers make no se- 
cret of their intention to use vi- 
olence against anybody who is 
an obstacle to settlement of the 
West Bank, which they believe 
was given by God to the Jews. 

In 1995, Shin Bet was noto- 
riousty caught by surprise by 
Yigal Amir, a student from the 
extreme nationalist religious 
right who waited for more than 
10 minutes in thefoti view of se- 
curity agents while he was 
preparing to kill Mr Rabin. 

The reason for their negli- 
gence was that they did not 
think such an attack would 
come from a Jew. Violence by 
settlers against Palestinians 
has increased, mainly in He- 


in Jerusalem 


bron, the Palestinian town 
south of Jerusalem. 

Three right-wing militants 
rode through the town recent- 
ly on horse back dressed as 
Palestinians, smashing cars 
with chains. A Palestinian 
labourer was killed by boys 
from a nearfey settlement dri- 
ving past him as he returned 
from work. 

However there is little sign 
of an Israeli withdrawal taking 
place in the near future. The US 
reportedly believes that unless 
agreement is reached by 29 
July, when the Knesset ad- 
journs for its summer recess, 
apull-outis unlikely. Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Israeli prime 

minista; appears confident that 
be can withstand any American 
pressure placed on him. 

Madeleine Albright, the US 
Secretary of State, has talked i 
in recent days to Mr Netanyahu 
seven times on the telephone, 
each call lasting for between 30 
minutes and an hour; about 
the Israeli withdrawal. The 
conversations are said to have 
“yielded little". 

Ominously. Zalman Shoval 
the Israeli ambassador-desig- 
nate to Washington, says: “One 
of the main objectives of Israeli 
diplomacy is that should the 
peace process break up, tbe US 
should understand that the 
blame and responsibility for 
this rests with the Arab side, 
and not with Israel” 
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Quavle back in the saddle and riding for President 



POLITICS IS a little dull in 
America at the moment, but 
help is at hand- J Danforth 
Quayle, the former Vice Pres- 
ident, is emerging from the 


Quayle: “Verbosity leads 
to inarticulate things’ 


President on the road. The 
man who taught American stu- 
dents how to spell “potatoe” is 
back in the saddle again 
Mr Quayle has a serious 
chance of the Republican nom- 
ination for the Presidency in the 
2000 election. He was, after all 
a Congressman at 29 and Sen- 
ator at 33 as well as Vice Pres- 
ident He is a favourite of many 
conservatives, especially on 
the religious right, and he 
scores well in opinion polls. 


Fear and 


loathing 


in Peru’s 


press 


While most journalists hope for 
the fame that a big break 
brings, Angel Paez of Peru 
wishes he did not have that kind 
of luck. His name is becoming 
well-known to newspapers 
outside his country, as well as 
to organisations such as the 
Paris-based Journalists without 
Borders and the Committee to 
Protect Journalists, based in 
the United States. 

For two months Paez has 
been the target of a smear 
campaign in four of Peru’s most 
sensationalist tabloids. Placed 
next to articles on UFOs land- 
ing on Peru’s beaches, articles 
have called Paez a traitor for 
allegedly collaborating with 
Ecuador, Peru's northern 
neighbour; with which it fought 
a short war in 1995. Others call 
him a Communist for his alleged 
sympathy with Peru’s ultra- 
left-wing Shining Path rebels. 

The last charge is paradox- 
ical given that Paez has also 
been continually denounced in 
the Maoist group's under- 
ground newspaper; El Diario, 
and he has received numerous 
death threats from the rebels. 

At first, Paez dismissed the 
articles in four Lima tabloids, 
El Chino, ElMananero, El Tio 
and La Chu chi, as absurd. He 
began to get truly concerned, 
however; when he noticed that 
many of the articles appeared 
to be written by the same hand. 


By Lucten chauvin 
in Lima 


The Peruvian tabloids are 
widely read, because they are 
cheaper than the government 
press; and although they are in- 
dependently owned, they tend 
to rabidly defend Alberto Fuji- 
mori, Peru’s President 
Paez, and many other jour- 
nalists, believe the articles are 
part of a campaign orchestrat- 
ed by the National Intelligence 
Service to intimidate and si- 
lence investigative reporting. 

The attacks on Paez started 
after he reported Peru's pur- 
chase of fighter aircraft from the 
former Soviet republic of Be- 
larus in the dafry La Republico, 
where he heads the investiga- 
tive news unit The govern- 
ment has admitted buying the 
aircraft, but the terms of the 
purchase were kept secret 
During a visit to Peru last 
month, a delegation from Jour- 
nalists without Borders, the 
Committee to Protect Jour- 
nalists, Freedom Forum and a 
representative from the Ar- 
gentine daily, Clarm, for which 
Paez covers Peru, brought up 
his case with President Itiji- 
mori. “We told the president 
that we were concerned about 
Angel’s safety and what ap- 
peared to be an orchestrated 
campaign against him,” said 
Garin's foreign news editor, 
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By Andrew Marshall 
in Washington 


But what will count against 
Mr Quayle, inevitably, is his 
startling verbal track record. It 
is not just the word potato that 
he has managed to mangl e: is 
the annals of American politics, 
Mr Quayle has delivered some 
of the most astonishing sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 

His legendary ability with 
language comes dose to bril- 
liance, producing quotations 
that are a parody of the pol- 
speak that every American 
politician must learn. He has 
come up with Utile gems that 
echo the empty rhetoric of his 


colleagues, but with for greater 
simplicity. "If we do not suc- 
ceed.’’ he said once, "we run the 
risk of failure.” 

Sometimes, bis utterances 
have been near misses at im- 
portant truths. “I bdieve we are 
on an irreversible trend 
towards more freedom and 
democracy - but that could 
change,” he said on another 
occasion. At times, it is hard to 
divine what, exactly is going on 
in his head. As he himself once 
said, “Verbosity leads to un- 
clear inarticulate things." Or 
even more riveting: "What a 
waste it is to lose one's mind. 
Or not to have a mind is being 
veiy wasteful. How true that is.” 


Bush, (son of the former pres- ly to gather steam in the next no t exactly help, 

ident), Elizabeth Dole (wife of few months. He is Astancu^ aoo has become 
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Lest we believe tiiat this 
habit has been exorcised in 
the years away from the spot- 
light, Mr Quayle popped up on 
television recently to demon- 
strate his insight into the po- 
litical process. 

“Let me just be very dear 
that the Republican party wiD 
selects nominee that will beat 
M Clinton,” he said. This is an 
admirable aspiration. But Mr 
Clinton, sadly, is prohibited by 
the constitution from r unning 
in the next election. 


Leading article. 
Review, page 3 



Angel Paez, an investigative reporter, shows copies of “El Ho’ in his Lima office. The newspaper is one of four that regularly denounce Paez 
as a traitor. Journalists charge that Peru's intelligence service is using the tabloids to silence investigative reporting Martin Mejia! AP 


Marcelo CantelmL He said the 
President had promised to look 
into the case, and had assured 
the group that freedom of the 
press was fully guaranteed. 

But the campaign against 
Paez seems to be working. 

Hilda Rodriquez, who has 
run a news stand in lima for 
more than 20 years, says of 
Paez: “He’s the journalist who 
defends Ecuador.” El Chino, 
which has published more than 
70 articles against Paez, is one 
of her top-selling papers. 

Paez still receives death 
threats, but he is alive and re- 
mains in the country In the past 
year Baruch Ivchei; the former 


owner of Frequenda Latina, 
Lima's local Channel 2, has tied 
Peru, fearing for his safety. 

Ivcher’s station made the 
mistake of airing programmes 
about army intelligence agents 
who had been killed by their col- 
leagues. Ivcher was publicly de- 
nounced by the government 

Last summer, the station's 
journalists were told to leave 
the building When they re- 
fused, Ivcher -a naturalised Pe- 
ruvian of Israeli descent - was 
stripped of his citizenship and 
of his majority stock holdings in 
the company. 

A few months later Jose Ar- 
rieta Mattes, the former chief of 


Contrapunto, the channel’s 
news programme, fled the 
country and has since sought 
political asylum in the US. Ar- 
rieta was accused of illegally ob- 
taining information from the 
intelligence services and was in- 
terrogated for more than seven 
hours by intelligence agents. 

The list of attacks against the 
press is long. Blanca Rosales, 
editor of La Republico, was kid- 
napped on 1 April 1997, by three 
men. She was later released. 

Throughout 1997, and this 
year, numerous journalists 
have been beaten, harassed, or 
called in for questioning by 
state security agents. One of the 


most controversial programs 
run by Channel 2 under Ivch- 
er reported on the systematic 
phone-tapping of journalists. 

The most troubling case, 
however is that of Isabel 
Chumpitaz, a radio journalist in 
tiie northern city of Piura. She 
was assassinated on 6 April 
with her husband, Jose Amaya 
Chumpitaz’s radio programme, 
The People's Ifcioe. defended the 
rights of peasant formers and 
criticised the government’s plan 
to privatise state-owned lands in 
the north of the country. 

The police immediately rul- 
ed that "common criminals" 
were responsible for the mur- 


ders. They dismissed testimo- 
ny from two of Chumpitaz’s 
brothers that the assassins 
were shouting political slogans 
before they killed her. 

The government’s claim that 
the press is free in Peru has 
some truth. Journalists con- 
tinue to openly question and 
criticise President Fhjimori’s 
moves, but Peru’s government 
continues to cite "state securi- 
ty” when it wants to stop the 
press from exploring delicate is- 
sues. Paez says that while there 
is freedom of the press on 
paper in Peru, there is also a 
sinister campaign “to intimi- 
date investigative reporting”. 


BT RUPERT CORN WELL 


Murder of Castro’s foe 
shakes Little Havana 


FAUSTO MAMMON had an 
obsession: to kill Fidel Castro. 
As a member of the Miami- 
based paramilitary group 
Alpha 66, he was planning a 
clandestine landing on Cuba 
with a group of heavily armed 
fellow Cuban-Americans. 

After a strategy- meeting in 
Brindi's Bar in Mi ami's Little 
Havana district last week, the 
group broke up at 4am. got into 
their cars and went home. But 
Marimon did not get foe 

The 46-year-old was found 
murdered in his beaten-up blue 
Chevrolet van in the bar’s car 
park 14 hours later. Miami 
police have put wraps on the 
case refusing to say even how 
he was killed. 

Now the talking point in 
Little Havana is "Who lolled 
Fausto Marimon?" There are 
several answers: fellow Cuban- 
Americans opposed to an attack 
on Castro for fear of a baddash 
in Miami: members of his own 
group in a dispute over their 
projected mission; Castro's 
own agents; even the CIA. 
Some believe it might have 
been simply a crime of passion, 
or a drug deal gone sour. 

"All I can say is it was a 
murder and we’re not ruling 
anything out," said Detective 
Delrish Moss when asked if 
Cuban agents, known to have 
infiltrated Little Havana, might 
have lolled Marimon. “in my 14 
years in the job I’ve never seen 
it happening." 

"Castro’s agents are always 
watching us. We know we’re in 
constant danger." said Alpha 
66’s leader, Andres Nazario 


By Phil Davison 
in Miami 


Sargen, 78. He has been trying 
to overthrow the Cuban leader 
for nearly 40 years. “Faustowas 
a captain in Alpha 66. He was 
planning to go the island with 
a group of our commandos. 
There was a meeting in a bar 
but that's all we know " 

Marimon’s death threw the 
spotlight back on Alpha 66 and 
other Cuban-American groups 
in Miami dedicated to over- 
throwing Castro, having fled his 
1959 revolution. 

They take themselves 
seriously, are well-armed and 
train regularly in the Florida 
Everglades. ' The Cuban- 
American lobby is powerful in 
Washington because of its 
vote-garnering potential so the 
authorities tend to turn a blind 
eye to the manoeuvres. 

Wearing civilian clothes, Mr 
Nazario Sargen runs Alpha 66 
openly from an office in Little 
Havana's Plaza de Cubanidad. 
The office is dotted with 
pictures of his men in training. 
He claims 1500 active part-time 
commandos and another 4,000 
followers. He also claims to 
have commandos inside Cuba 
as well as the secret support of 
the majority of Cubans. 

The group claims to have 
fired on Cuba's northern tourist 
resorts, such as Varadero, 
in order to cripple Castro’s 
tourism industry. although 
these attacks have rarely been 
verified by anyone on shore. 

Marimon spent a year in jail 
after trying to buy anti-tank 
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A group of anti-Castro demonstrators on tbe march in 


Litle Havana. Miami 


Frank Spooner 


rockets, a Stinger anti-aircraft 
missile launcher, C4 plastic 
explosives and other military 
equipment in 1994 from an 
undercover FBI agent. 

Another Cuban-American, 
Ivan Rojas, was given a two- 
year jail sentence last year in 
Miami after the US Coastguard 
found him 50 miles north of 
Cuba on a cabin cruiser loaded 
with guns and explosives. 

“I am a freedom fighter. I 
was delivering the arms to 
insurgents in [the Cuban 
province of] Camaguey,” he 
said. A Miami judge set him 
free on ball, pending appeal 

Then in October, the US 
Coastguard boarded a boat 
near Puerto Rico and found an 
arsenal of weapons including 
two sniper rifles, night-vision 
scopes and military uniforms. 


Three of the Cuban-Americans 
on board claimed ignorance. 
The fourth, Angel Alfonso 
Aleman, said; "These weapons 
are mine. They are for assas- 
sinating Fidel Castro." 

The local authorities took 
the threat very seriously - all 
Cuban exiles were suddenly 
deported from the island, and 
Mr Alfonso Aleman has been 
charged with conspiracy to 
commit murder and weapons 
smuggling. 

Last month, another anti- 
Castro group, the Movement 
of Revolutionary Recovery 
(MRR), said it had landed 
commandos in Cuba’s Pinar del 
Rio province. “They took to 
the hills." an MRR member 
said. “They will recruit parti- 
sans and create the conditions 

for a guerrilla war." 


IN BRIEF 


Kosovo refugees flee battle 


KOSOVO Albanian refugees fleeing the western town of 
Pec toid United Nations officials the town was under 
very heavy shelling from Seri) forces yesterday and 200 
to 300 people had fled, a spokesman for the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees said. 


Pilots face court martial 


THE American pilot and navigator whose warplane cut 
the cable of a ski lift in Italy to February, sending 20 
skiers plunging to their death, will be court-martial! ed, 
Pentagon officials said. The two will face charges of 
involuntary manslaughter negligent homicide and 
dereliction of duty. 


Leader of anti-semitic mob jailed 


A MAN convicted of inciting a black mob against Jews 
during New York’s 1991 riots was sentenced to almost 22 
years to prison. Charles Price, 44. led a crowd of men 
who attacked and killed Yankel Rosenbaum "with a 
blind, baseless bigotry.” 


SS veterans to join Estonia rally 


ESTONIA said it suspected a “Soviet-style" campaign of 
ffismformauon over a planned meeting of veterans to the 
capital, Tallinn, which will include former SS fighters 
Some 1,000 war veterans plan to gather for an annual 
meeting in the city today. 


Mickey Mouse back on the job 

°h SE . wil l? Bturn t0 work at Euro Disney ^ 
the adore who play Disney figures voted yesterday to 
suspend their i< -day-old strike, ending the longest 
walkout in the history of the fun park/ gKt 


SOVIET 


carpet & art 
galleries 

303-305 Cricklewood 
Broadway, London NW 2 
Tel: 0181 452 2445. 
Open to the public: Sundays 
10:30-S:30 

The l arscst stock of quality 
Russian art and Oriental nigs 
in the UK. at trade prices. 

rbousandsofoil paintings 
and limited edition prints 

from J 9* century to 
contemporary. 







Violence 
spreads # 
across 
Nigeria 


More violence erupted yes- 
terday to cities across a Nige- 
ria teetering on a knife-edge 
ahead of the result of an inde- 
pendent post mortem on the op- 
position leader Moshood Abiola, 
who died of an apparent heart 
attack this week. 

As gangs of youths rioted to 
Lagos, disturbances were re- 
ported last night from the 
south-western city of Ibadan. 
“Fighting has been raging to 
the Molete and Oke-Ado dis- 
tricts," a local journalist said. 

The pattern to the violence 
suggests that Ahiola’s death, on 
the eve of his expected release 
by tiie military junta, is re- 
igniting ethnic rivalries which 
have rendered the country all 
but ungovernable since inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1960. 

Since he collapsed on Tues- 
day, during a meeting with vis- 
iting United States officials in 
the capital Abuja, some 60 peo- 
ple have been killed In Lagos, 
nine people from the northern 
Hausa group were killed in a 
district inhabited mainly by 
'Vbrubas from the south - the 
group to which Abiola himself 
belonged 

If the murders were ethni- 
cally motivated, they would re- 
flect Nigeria's division between 
the richer south and the arid 
and poorer north, powerbase of 
the Hausa-dominated military. 
Not surprisingly, many south- 
erners refuse to believe Abiola’s 
death was from natural causes. 

Nigeria’s ruler, General Ab- 
dulsalam Abubakac has put off 
the address to which he was to 
unveD his plans to return Nige- 
ria to democracy. It will not take 
place before Tliesday, by which 
time international pathologists 
will have reported tbe findings 
of their autopsy on Abiola. 
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Tsar’s family snub ‘insulting’ burial 

CURIOUS DISCORD over next BY Phil Rrrvk-c [ — ^ ^ 

RU ^ S P S ^ “Moscow | to Moscow, Sir Andrew Wood. J bt w : — B u - __ 


FURIOUS DISCORD over next 

week’s reburial of Russia's last 

tsai; Nicholas a buret into the 
open yesterday as a leading 
branch of the imperial family 
condemned the funeral as “an 
“suit", and announced a 
boycott 

Complaining that the event 
was “hasty and unprepared”, 
Grand Duchess Maria Vladi- 
p^rovna and her relatives have 
joined a lengthening list of 
those who will not be going, in- 
cluding all top Orthodox clergy 
and President Boris Yeltsin. 
She said the Russian govern- 
ment was proposing to bmy the 
last Romanov emperor in a 
“rough and ready” fashion, sin- 
gling out the feet that his grave 
will be in a side chapel of the St 
Peter and St Paul Cathedral in 
St Petersburg and not in the 
body of the building where 
most other tsars — inclu ding 

Peter the Great -lie. 

When Russia first talked of 
reburying the imperial family- 
shot by a Bolshevik firing squad 
in Yekaterinburg BO years ago 
- it had grandiose plans for a 
ceremony that would attract the 
world's leading politicians and 
royals, and help unify a disori- 
entated and divided popula- 
tion. Plans were mooted to 
take the remains from Yeka- 
terinburg - where they were 
found in a pit in 1991 - through 
the country by funeral train to 
St Petersburg. 

But inter-city rivalry over the 
burial site, divisions among the 
imperial family and the refusal 
of the Orthodox Church to en- 
dorse the event have turned it 
into a half-hearted and acri- 
monious affair. The Grand 
Duchess's remarks ally her 
with the position of the ruling 
synod of the Orthodox Church, 
which has distanced itself from 
the event for internal political 
reasons. She appears to sup- 
port the stance of the Orthodox 
Church Abroad and conserva- 
tive derics, who strongly dis- 


pute the authentidty of the 
bones despite positive DNA 
tests by scientists from Britain, 
Russia, Germany and the US 

The duchess spoke with bit- 
terness about the failure of the 
funeral to unify Russians. “In- 
stead of becoming an act of na- 
tional conciliation and 
repentance of the sin of regi- 

dde, the burial has provoked 
disputes and has become a 
new reason for confrontation in 
Russian society." she told In- 
terfax new agency. 

The Grand Duchess's with- 
drawal is a further blow to the 
event’s credibility, as she is 
the mother of one of the pre- 
tenders to the Romanov throne. 
16-year-old Prince Georgy. His 
great-grandfather was Kyrill 
Vladimirovich Romanov, a 
cousin of the last emperor who 
proclaimed himself tsar whilst 
in exQe in Paris in 1924. He tfied 
in 1938. She said she, her 
mother Leonida, and the prince 
wiU attend a rival service to be 
held on the same day and 
presided over by the Patriarch 
of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Alexy II, at a 
monastery outside Moscow. 

Her mother has also com- 
plained about the modesty of 
the ceremony, saying that it is 
“not fit for an emperor". She 
has a point The tsar, his wife 
Alexandra, three of their four 
daughters, their doctor and 
three servants, will be reburied 
not by the Patriarch or even a 
senior Orthodox cleric, but by 
a local city priest Before he is 
finally laid to rest in the Cathe- 
dral of St Peter and St Paul op- 
posite the Winter Palace, only 
19 shots will be fired over 
Nicholas’s COfBn. This is instead 
of the customary 21 shots for 
Russian royalty - a two-bullet 
distinction intended to under- 
line the fact that he abdicated. 
During the service, the priest 



Grand Duchess Maria 
Vladimirovna 


will not refer to the remains be- 
fore him as those of the Ro- 
manovs. Russian national 
television is not providing fall 
live coverage of the event on Fri- 
day - the anniversary of Lheir 
execution in 1918. It will be a 
working day for most Russians. 
Press coverage of the burial has 
been overshadowed by the 
country's precarious finances, 
its search for international 
loans, and labour protests. A 
survey recently found that four 
out of ten Russians had “no 
view" about the occasion. 

Mindful that millions of Rus- 
sians still harbour Communist 
sympathies and millions more 
are suffering severe economic 
hardship, the government says 
it is spending less than $lm on 
the event “God Save the Tsar" 
will not be played at the funer- 
al; the coffins will be carried 
through St Petersburg not at a 
dignified walking pace, allowing 
passers-by to pay their re- 
spects. but at 40mph. 

Nor is the guest list exactly 
bulging with golden names. No 
European royals are expected 
apart from Prince Michael of 
Kent, who will be there in a pri- 
vate capacity. (Britain will be 
represented by its ambassador 


Champagne ship 
set to rise again 


BYADAM JASSER 
inRauma 


TREASURE HUNTERS faying 
to salvage a champagne-laden 
First World War ship from the 
floor of the Baltic Sea hope to 
raise the vessel this weekend. 

Divers have been working 
around the clock, braving 
extreme water pressure and 
temperatures of 2C, to put a 
special harness od the 25-metre 
wooden hull of the ketch 
Jonkoping. A floating crane 
will then lift it to the surface. 

The 560-tonne crane, Pemfle 
Diver; had been due to raise the 
ketch on Thursday, but the 
recovery team said they had 
been forced to postpone the 
operation. Divers have been 
struggling to dear debris from 
the ship’s deck and dig through 
the day mud under its bow, in 
order to put a sling beneath it 
The ship was sunk by a 
German submarine in 1916 
while taking 5,000 bottles of 1907 
Heidsieck & Co champagne, 67 
casks of cognac and some 
buzgumfy wine to Tsar Nicholas 
ITs army in Finland, then a 
Grand Duchy of Russia. 

Mae lovers who have had 
the drawee to cample individual 
bottles that have been brought 
to the surface declare it has 
been idealfy preserved by the 
cold, dark Baltic Sea. 

One French expert, who 
identified the Heidsieck’s sweet 
taste as ‘‘goutAmerkmn", said 
it was preserved so well that a 
blind tasting would put its age 
at 10 years. 

Claes Bcrgvall the profes- 
sional treasure hunter heading 
the expedition, estimates the 



Salvage skipper Markka Kankaristo a dmir es an old 
champagne bottle lifted from the Jonkoping AP 


potential value of the cargo at 
tens of millions of dollars. He 
hopes to sell the champagne to 
coflectors for $3,000 a bottle, and 
believes up to 80,000 bottles of 
cognac could also be filled if all 
casks are preserved. 

But a spokesman for 
Christie’s in London put the 
champagne’s value much 

lowec “The commercial value is 
maybe £50 to £100 1$80 to $160) 
a bottle, for rarity Duncan 
McEuan told Reuters. “If it 


came from the Titanic, maybe 
you would get a big premium." 

Once the cargo is raised, Mr 
Bergvall’s next battle will be 
with the liquor laws in Sweden 
and Finland. “I’m waiting for 
legal advice on where to take 
the cargo." he said. 

Mr BergvaD found the wreck 
after scouring libraries to find 
out about the Jonkoping's last 
voyage. He wants to tow it back 
to its home port of Gavle, 
Sweden, and mike it a museum. 


Cathedral treasure revealed 


LITHUANIAN archaeologists 
know how to keep a secret 

They waited 13 years before re- 
vealing this week that they had 

discovered treasures thought to 

be worth more than £60m in the 

cathedral in the capital Vilnius. 
The cache includes bun- 
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church artifacts that date back 

to the 16 th century. 

Workers came across some 
of the cache in 1985, when 
Lithuania was still part of the 
Soviet Union, while they were 
fitting the cathedral with air 
conditioning. Archaeologists 

were then brought in to explore 

further: 


It was a stunning find, 
remembered one of the ar- 
chaeologists, Romualdas 
Budiys, (Erector of the Lithuan- 
ian Museum of Art 

“We were searching with ul- 
trasound equipment and sud- 
denly the sound changed," he 
said yesterday- “We broke one 
brick wall and were blinded by 
the shinning of gold. I still re- 
member the pale faces of my 
colleagues.” 

They informed the Lithuan- 
ian Ministry of Culture about 
the find, but promised not to 
pass on the information to the 
Soviet authorities, as they 
feared the treasure might then 


be confiscated. Withholding 
such information from the 
Kremlin was a risky move. 

“In those days, our tongues 
were our greatest enemies, but 
we managed to keep the secret 
until safer tunes," Mr Budiys 
said. Archaeologists believe 
that die treasure was hidden in 
1655 when Russian troops 
stormed Vilnius, which was 
then part of the Lithuanian-Fol- 
ish state. 

Lithuanian authorities said 
they plan to arrange an exhi- 
bition of the treasure. Lithua- 
nia’s Catholic authorities have 
also laid claim to the treasure. 

-Vilnius (AP 
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to Moscow, Sir Andrew Wood . ) 
In startling contrast to the 
tsar’s Orthodox Church, the 
Vatican is sending two arch- 
bishops. The Kremlin has dis- 
patched Boris Nemtsov, the 
Deputy Prime Minister who 
headed a government com- 
mission into the imperial fam- 
ily’s remains and what to do 
with them. But this week the 
mayor of Moscow, Yuri Luzhkov 
- who fought brazenly for the 
bones to be interred in the re 
built Cathedral of Christ the 
Saviour on the banks of the 
Moscow River - and the head 
of the upper house of parlia- 
ment. Yegor Stroyev, added 
their names to those who will 
be elsewhere on the day. 

The mood of discord and 
disappointment swirling 
around the royal bones has 
drawn add comment from the 
governor of St Petersburg, 
Vladimir Yakovlev, who is strug- 
gling to hold the event togeth- 
er. The burial was a “delicate 
subject" that has been exploit- 
ed for “selfish political rea- 
sons”, he said. His city, the 
former imperial capital had 
"enough dignity not to take 
part in the political debates on 
the subject", but he appealed 
for “common sense to prevail 
over political vanity" during 
Friday's ceremony. 

Whether his call will be 
heeded remains to be seen, but 
tiie signs are worsening. The 
duchess has gone out of her 
way to keep the issue alive 
after the Romanovs are below 
ground She could noL. she said 
regard the forthcoming burial 
as “anything other than a tem- 
porary one. If the authentidty 
of the remains is at last proven 
irrefutably. Nicholas II and his 
family must be buried at the 
Cathedra] of St Peter and St 
Paul next to their royal ances- 
tors ... with honours that cor- 
respond to their status and the 
contribution that they have 
made to Russian history". 



Monarchists and Cossacks carry portraits of Nicholas U to mark his birthday on 19 May 


Oleg NikishinlAP 



This month, 
Parker Knoll 

furniture 

is even more 

attractive. 


With many Parker Knoll stockists offering special sales deals 
right now, its the ideal time to add the elegance and quality 
ot Parker Knoll to your home. 

\our local Parker Knoll stockist will be happy to show you a 
selection ol our beautiful range of upholstery, cabinet and 
bedroom furniture - all at very eye-catching prices. 


Parker Knoll 


For your free brochure and list of stockists, call our Hotline on 01923 297428. 
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Japan tenses for 
crucial elections 


AFTER WEEKS of mounting 
tension over its worsening 
economy, Japan faces a week* 
end of acute political uncer- 
tainty with elections that may 
unseat the Prime Minister, 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, and throw 
into turmoil the country’s cru- 
cial programme of financial 
and economic reform. 

Tomorrow’s elections to the 
less powerful upper house of 
the Japanese Diet, do not 
threaten the ruling majority of 
Mr Hashimoto’s liberal De- 
mocratic Party (LDP). But 
after a disastrous 18 months in 
which Japan has slipped into 
outright recession, they are 
widely seen as a referendum on 
the Prime Minister's perfor- 
mance. 

If the LDP foils to hold its 
own, Mr Hashimoto will face in- 
tense pressure to resign, 
throwing into jeopardy the re- 
form programme on which the 
world has been pinning its 
hopes of Japanese economic re- 
covery. 

Uncertainty about the elec- 
tion drove down the price of 
shares and the value of the yen 
in Tokyo yesterday. “The out- 
come of this election is going to 
effect the economy and the [fi- 
nancial] markets," said a for- 
eign diplomat in Tokyo 
yesterday. “That effects us and 
it the whole world, so this really 
does matter." 

A week ago Mr Hashimoto's 
chances looked good, th anks 


By Richard Lloyd Parky 
in Tokyo 

principally to what was ex- 
pected to be a record low turn- 
out by the voters. This would 
have worked to the benefit of 
the LDP whose well-disciplined 
campaign machine always en- 
sures a good showing by com- 
mitted supporters. 

But after a campaign by the 
media encouraging people to 
vote, and a two-hour exten- 
sion to the voting period, the latr 
est opinion polls suggest 60 
per cent of the electorate will 
turn out to cast ballots. Among 
thpm will be a large number of 
voters disenchanted with the 
LDP and the status quo it rep- 
resents. 

Half the 256 seats in the 
House of Councillors, Japan's 
upper chamber, are at stake to- 
morrow. Of the 128 up fra- grabs, 
the LDP currently holds 61. At 
one time the parly aimed to win 
69. thus re gaining an outright 
majority hi the upper house. 
That now looks unlikely. Victo- 
ry in 64 seats will probably 
save Mr Hashimoto's skin for 
the time being. If he holds be- 
tween 61 and 64, he will be 
wounded but may limp on for a 
few more months. With only 60 
seats, or less his position wOl 
become untenable. 

In roost other countries, the 
Prime Minister would have 
been hounded out of office 
months ago for incompetence. 



Ryu taro Hashimoto, 

hanging nn 


During Mr Hashimoto’s tenure 
domestic spending has 
slumped after a disastrous rise 
in the consumption tax, unem- 
ployment has increased to a 
post-war record of 4.1 per cent 
and the economy is expected to 
shrink this year. 

Last week, his party gave a 
fine demonstration of just how 
slack its political grip has be- 
come, with a series of contra- 
dictory statements over tax 
cuts. First they were on, then 
off then a possibility; now on 

a gain. 

Two things work in Mr 
Hashimoto's favour One is the 
abject state of the Japanese op- 
position. In 1993 they scored a 
great triumph when a coatition 


of parties briefly formed a gov- 
ernment, ending four decades 
of LDP rule. But since then op- 
position has floundered, beset 
with disastrous splits, feuds 
and r ealignmen ts. 

The strongest challenger to 
the LDP is the Democratic 
Party lead by Naoto Kan, a for- 
mer Health Minister who be- 
came a hero when he forced 
bureaucrats to own up to then- 
responsibility in a s candal in- 
volving HIV-infected blood. 

But Mr Kan’s popularity ex- 
ceeds that of his party, an un- 
easy alliance of dirasepcfi^^ 

interests. A poll in last week’s 
Asahi newspaper suggested 
the Democrats will only hold 
their own tomorrow, winning 19 
seats. 

Mr Hashimoto has one more 
advantage tomorrow - the lack 
of a credible challenger within 
his own party. 

The LDP was once the do- 
main of powerful factions which 
were virtually parties within a 
party. The prime minister's job 
rotated among them. But since 
the LDP's 1993 fall from office, 
the system has weakened, and 
with it the parly’s own sense of 
who should be leading it 

Whether Mr Hashim oto 
stays or goes after tomorrow, 
the government is going to be 
preoccupied with internal pol- 
itics for weeks, at the expense 
of the problem the rest of the 
world is worrying about - its 
economy. 
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The Link 


Why Taiwan has 
weathered Asia’s 
financial storm 


TATPEL THE capital of Taiwan, 
looks different from other East 
Asian capitals these days. The 
city is not packed out with 
suspended building projects, 
office blocks are not plastered 
with “To Let” signs, and hotels 
and restaurants are doing a 
roaring trade. 

Alone among the so-called 
tiger economies. Taiwan 
appears to have come through 
Asia's financial crisis battered 
but not crippled like its 
neighbours. The economy 
might even manage growth of 
4 to 5 per cent this year. 

Compare that with the plight 
of three tigers nearby. South 
Korea is still recovering from 
the humiliation of having to 
secure the largest bail-out in 
the history of the International 
Monetary Fund; Hong Kong is 
heading into recession; and 
even Singapore will be lucky to 
see its economy actually 
expand during this year. 

As for the tigers-in-waiting, 
they are worse off Indonesia, 
Thailand. Malaysia and the 
Philippines all have economies 
in various states of disarray and 
have seen high growth rates 
slammed abruptly into reverse. 

Why is Taiwan different? 
Prime Minister Vincent Slew’s 
response will not go down well 
with the governments of neigh- 
bouring countries, who have 
long argued that their success 
was linked to a lack of political 
liberty. “To pursue economic 
growth, you have to prepare 
political reform,” said MrSiew. 

“When you have open 
economic systems, you have to 
have transparency,'’ he argued. 
This means that corruption, 
mismanagement, political 
loans and all the other problems 
which have come crawling out 
of the Asian woodwork need to 
be kept in check. 

Yet Taiwan's own system is 
hardly squeaky clean. In feet 
the island's legislature is 
packed with known members 


By Stephen vines 
in Taipei 

of criminal gangs, bribery at 
election time is widespread, 
and the ruling Kuomintang 
party controls what may be 
one of the world's largest 
political money machines. 

But this is all out in the 
open now, and is the subject of 
vigorous exposure by the local 
media and by the hyper-active 
opposition parties. 

The net result, according to 
Mr Slew, is that fond managers 
and investors have confidence 
in the Taiwanese system. One 
broker with a locally based 
finance house in Taipei said one 
of the main reasons Taiwan has 
remained immune from the 
problems of its neighbours is 
that big-league foreign players 
have only a marginal role in 
Taiwan’s financial markets. 

For years they were delib- 
erately excluded. Once the 
regulations were lifted, the big 
foreign institutional investors 
felt uneasy about entering the 
rollercoaster Taiwan market 
which remains dominated by 
local investors. 

Taiwan has been saved by 
the resilience of demand in the 
local market In countries such 
as Japan, domestic demand 
has folien through the floor. In 
Tbiwan the situation is different 
The government won't admit it 
but it is pursuing a classic 
Keynesian policy - launching 
major public infrastructure 
projects to keep local demand 
high. Any moment now, Thipei 
is expected to sign contracts for 
a £7.8bn high-speed rail system 
which will add to a long list of 
major public projects. 

Years of economic growth 
have left Taiwan's state coffers 
m a healthy state. The country 
is sitting on $8L5bn. the third- 
fo^est pool of foreign reserves 
held anywhere in the world. 

Yet Taiwan is still facing 
problems. The currency, the 


New Taiwan Dollar has lost 
around 20 per cent of its value 
since the onset of the Asian 
crisis - forcing the central bank 
to reverse a previous policy of 
not intervening in the financial 
markets. Exports in the first 
half of the year were down 7per 
cent leading to a decline of 
almost 59 per cent in the 
country’s trade suzplus. On top 
of this, share prices keep hitting 
new lows. 

In tiie wider Asian context 
these problems do not appear 
too serious, but worse may 
come. SbawYu-ming, a former 
information minister who now 
runs the main government 
think-tank at the National 
Chengchi University, believes 
the government is doing every- 
thing possible to stabilise the 
situation. But he still fears it will 
be powerless if China decides 
to devalue its currency. “It will 
be a catastrophe, not just for 
North Asia but for the rest of the 

world,” he predicted 

China and Taiwan may be 
politically divided, but their 
economies are becoming 
increasingly intertwined. 
Peking and Taipei conduct a 
great deal of trade, and the level 
of Taiwanese investment on the 
Chinese mainland is growing: 

Taiwan's worry is that if 
China devalues, this will lead to 
another round of competitive 
Asian currency devaluations, 
which in turn will will push the 
two countries* economies 
further into uncharted water. 

So the Taiwanese are not 
quite in good enough shape to 
gloat. The crisis is not over. 

Meanwhile Taiwan is no 
slouch in using its relative 
strength to gain diplomatic 
advantage. Official delegations 
have been visiting Asian coun- 
tries, offering assistance. “The 
most important thing is to help 
friends in need," said deputy 
foreign minister David Lee. “If 
there’s a by-product, we 
certainly won’t object " 


Indonesia swings to reform 


Support for democratic change 
in Indonesia intensified within 
the ranks of Indonesia's biggest 
political organisation yester- 
day when a growing number of 
its officials said they would 
back an ally of the reformist 
President BJ Habibie as party 
chief. 

A three-day special congress 
of the Golkar party, which once 
was the tool of autocratic for- 
mer president Suharto, is 
scheduled to end today when 27 
officials from each of Indone- 


BY ALI KOTARlhvuloS 
in Jakarta 

sia's provinces vote For a new 
party chairman. 

The official Antara news 

agency quoted ll representa- 
tives as saying they would back 
Akbar Tanjung. who is state 
secretary in Mr Habibie's Cab- 
inet and the President’s own 
choice for the party- job. 

Eight other representatives 

announced they would support 
Akbar’s rival, Edy Sudradjat, a 
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The biggest concert ever, but it’s just ‘no sweat’ for Paul 

sical concIrt^SedT^ 5i~?J-. Flo . r .?“M?' the ? reek A WEEK IN T HE LIFE OF “PavV hi*tech alarm paral- spite the good weathei 


THE MOST AMBITIOUS clas- 
sical concert ever staged. The 
seWng classical artist 
of all tame. The largest set ever 
bufltbeneath the Eiffel Tower' 
In the shadow of so manvsu- 
Peria^es one would eW 
Paul Savonitto to be under 
stress. As production co-ordi- 
natog he is responsible for the 
global broadcast of the Three 
Tenors pre-Worid Cup Final 
concert It will be shown on 
BBC 1 at 4.35pm tomorrow. 

But he will have none of if 
I am very calm. There is no 
point being anything other 
than calm. Otherwise every- 
one gets worked up and the job 
becomes twice as hard”. He is 
no avid fan of Jose Carreras. 
Pladdo Domingo and Luciano 
Pavarotti, but admits the re- 
hearsal was “magique”. 

The live audience last night, 
and two billion television view- 
ers over the next couple of 
days, will have seen and heard 
three men and an orchestra 
performing on stage for two- 
and-a-half hours. But the con- 
cert has taken two years to 
plan and has involved a team 


of l .200. For Paul 45, the week 
was the culmination of two 
months of intensive work. 


Paul savonitto 


The great arch of the set was 
almost ready by the start of the 
week - astride the Champ de 
Mars, the long rectangular 
gardens that stretch from the 
back legs of the Eiffel Tower 
to the Ecole Militaire. Repli- 
cating the delicate ironwork at 
the base, the set appears to 
nestle beneath the Tower. It 
may provide a stunning back- 
drop. but France's favourite 
monument is turning out to be 
the bane of the production 
team's lives. Mobile phones 
are constantly cut dead The 
Tower doubles as an enor- 
mous radio and TV transmit- 
ter. blotting out other signals. 

It is an international oper- 
ation. Paul is French, but 
many on the team are British. 
“It's a good thing - it’s more 
fun. as you have to make more 
of an effort to communicate, 
inevitably that means people 
are nicer to each other". 

Despite the lack of impres- 


sive office suites - portaloos. 
portacabins and porta -just - 
about-everything-else - he has 
installed a "terrasse", com- 
plete with garden furniture 
and real espresso machine. 


Paul is “trouble-shooting” in 
his tiny makeshift office - talk- 
ing alternately on his mobile 
phone and walkie-talkie while 
fielding questions from an air- 

conditioning technician anti 
filling in a telephone contrad. 
He remains the epitome of 
charm. Prominent on his desk 
is the weather report Friday, 
concert day, will be “sunny, no 
wind, 11-24C degrees". Paul 
snorts - it is the least of his 
worries. Today “ca boom” - it 
is all happening at once. 

Meetings with electricians 
and technicians have all been 
disastrous. No-one turned up 
on time, then all arrived to- 
gether - late. It is 4.30pm and 


there is still no power on stage. 
This evening's rehearsal with 
the tenors is due to begin at 
8pm. Last night power was not 
switched on until I Opm 

Paul's stress Lheory has 
acquired a new angle - people 
annoy him and he worries 
when things are not going to 
plan, but this is still not stress. 
“You see some people rushing 
around looking flustered and 
sweaty. I don't sweat!” 

In the evening, the press 
can see 20 minutes of the re- 
hearsal. Pavarotti sports a fiat 
striped cloth hat, Carreras, a 
baseball cap and Domingo, 
sophisticated, greying curls. 
The conductor. James Levine, 
is in a shiny green shellsuiL 


Paul is arranging for a me- 
chanic to rescue the motorbike 
of one English producer. Park- 
ed on the Place de la Concorde 
next to Pavarotti’s estate car. 


"Pav’s" hi-tech alarm paral- 
ysed the bike alarm. 

The sacred Ffeneh lunch 
hour is rigidly adhered to. de- 
spite the countdown to the con- 
cert "You still have to eat after 
all. If you tell the [French] run- 
ners that lunch is delayed for 
an hour a look of horror comes 
across their feces'’. 

Later in the afternoon, the 
arrival of the long-awaited 
dozen telephones provokes a 
radiant smile - he has been 
waiting for them for the past 
four days. They are essential 
to the visiting broadcasters' 
viewing boxes. The Franee- 
Croatia match is at 9pm and 
so is the dress rehearsal for 
the concert. Behind the scen- 
es. the atmosphere is relativehr 
re taxed in the broadcast pro- 
duction camp. Pizzas are or- 
dered and a party gathers to 
watch the match or. television. 
Despite an earlier argument 
with one staffer he declares 
himself “completement zen”. 



Paul Savonilo - a cool band behind the chaos of the 
Three Tenors world Cup final show 


Tito day before the concert 
starts badly. Us 10am and 


there is still no power in the of- 
fice. Paul has been waiting 
■again > for the telephone com- 
pany for the past two hours. He 
is understandably peeved at 
having missed an extra hour 
of sleep, especially consider- 
ing that he will not go to bed 
at all on the night of the con- 
cert. The authorities have in- 
sisted that everything except 


the stage, which is going to be 
used for Bastille Day festivi- 
ties. must be taken down by 
midday after the concert. The 
dear-up will begin even before 
the audience has dispersed. 


The day dawns and there is a 
sense of calm - before the 
storm. The stage is ready. De- 


spite the good weather re- 
ports. tire sky looks cloudy. 
Chairs for the audience are 
swathed in plastic sheeting in 
case it rains. Especially keen 
Cans have been camping out 
overnight an the Champ de 
Mars to ensure they get the 
best view. Programme sellers 
report for duty and crates of 
champagne for the after-din- 
ner show are unloaded. 

Paul is swamped with ques- 
tions from the broadcasters ar- 
riving on site. This morning 
will be spent dealing with [he 
more urgent problem of get- 
ting clearance for use of the air 
space - which is controlled by 
the French military - over 
the stage. The aerial shots are 
essential for the planned cover 
of the compact disk recording 
of the show. 

By nightfall, a foil moon is 
glowing above the stage. The 
pale blue, dusty sty perfectly 
compliments the orange and 
brown floodlit Eiffel Tbwer. 
According to Paul Savonitto. 
"everything is going to he 
fine”. I believe him. 


Lucy Reid 



A WWF official watching a recording of the film 
showing a Bengal tiger being eaten Reuters 


Stir-fried 
tiger on TV 
causes fury 


by Janet Snyder 
in Tbkyo 


A LEADING Japanese television 
network has provoked outrage 
by showing its entertainers 
eating and enjoying tiger meat 
on a cooking programme. 

The World Wide Ftind for 
Nature (WWF) said that the FVji 
Television programme, which 
forms part of the World Super 
DehueRare Cuisine series, set 
a terrible example for viewers. 

In the programme, which 
was filmed in China, three 
Japanese entertainment per- 
sonalities were shown dining on 

the tiger at a Shanghai restau- 
rant, describing the meal as de- 
licious and showing no remorse 
when told what they were eat- 
ing. Newspaper television list- 
ings for the programme had 
said the featured dish would be 
“Stir-Fried Bengal Tiger Can- 
tonese Style”. . 

A spokesman for Fuji televi- 
sion said the Bengal tiger used 
in the meal had died a year ago 
in a fight with some other tigers 
in Shanghai zoo. It had been 

been frozen since then, he said. 


After a first course of buffa- 
lo penis, the guests were given 
a blind tasting of a braised 
meat dish and were asked to 
guess what it was. A live Ben- 
gal tiger, which is on the world's 
endangered species list was 
then led into the dining room by 
way of answer. 

Fhji television denied that 
eating the tiger meat violated 
a global treaty that protects en- 
dangered species. 

The WWF said in a report 
earlier this year that there 
were only 5,000-7,500 tigers left 
in the wild, mainly in national 
parks and protected areas. 

After the network was bom- 
barded with complaints and 
animal rights groups de- 
nounced the programme, fltji 
TV issued a statement but not 
a full apology. “We don’t believe 
this programme violated the 
Washington treaty which pro- 
hibits international trade in 
endangered spedes,” it said. 

The World Wide FUnd for Na- 
ture said the programme point- 
ed to a low level of awareness 
among Japanese of the plight 
of endangered species. 


Hong Kong air 
chaos worsens 


the nightmare of Hong 
nf the cargo nan 


by Stephen Vines 
in Hong Kong 
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Although passenger opera- 
tions are working more 
smoothly the cargo situation is 
going from bad to worse. The 
company operating the cargo 
terminal says it could take a 
“few months” before import 
sorting and distribution will be 
moved back from the old airport 
to the new one. It hopes to move 
export processing back to the 
new airport on 18 July. 

Yesterday, the government 
announced that it was taking 
the highly unusual step of es- 
tablishing an inquiry into the 
operations of the new airport. 
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Business & City Editor, Jeremy Warner 
News desk: 0171-293 2636 Fax: 0171-293 2098 
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Briefing 


Safe havens for the year 2000 

FUND MANAGERS are not yet factoring in companies' 
efforts to stamp out the millennium computer bug when 
making investment decisions, but are likely to start doing 
so over the next six months. 

A survey by Merrill Lynch, the investment bank, has 
found that although many fund managers do not believe 
the millennium date change is an issue when picking 
stocks, it will have a negative effect on global economic 
activity after 1 January 2000. 

The bank’s investment analysts believe that most firms 
are likely to have prepared their systems for the date 
chang e. But certain sectors, such as the transport and 
utilities industries, pose a greater risk, prompting a likely 
switch to shares in large companies in safer industries. 


Travers seeks £15m from Cortecs 


den Travers, the former 
executive chairman and 
chief executive of the 
Cortecs who resigned on 8 
June, hag commenced legal 
proceedings against the 
company and is seeking 
compensation of around 
£1.5 m for loss of office. 
Cortecs said yesterday. 

The company added that it 
believes the compensation 
sought by Travers was 
‘unjustified" and said it would contest the proceedings. 


| Firms duck millennium claims 

INSURANCE COMPANIES are adding special ‘'millennium 
computer bug exclusions" to their policies, to avoid bills for 
hundreds of millions of pounds repairing or replacing 
equipment which foils because of the bug. 

The exclusions appear on household contents policies, 
motor policies and the extended repair warranties sold by 
electrical retailers. 

Among insurers who have amended their policies, or are 
planning to, are Commercial General Union, Royal & Sun 
Alliance and ComhilL Yonr Money 
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BUSINESS 


Six nations back plans for 


European air defence giant 


A BREAKTHROUGH was in 
sight yesterday in the stalled 
negotiations to create a single 
European defence aerospace 
company after ministers from 
six countries, including Britain 
and France, agreed (hat the 
new grouping should be free of 
political eontroL 

A meeting in Paris on Thurs- 
day night agreed that the six 
gove rnmen ts should have “no 
direct influence on the man- 
agement” of the company, said 
a statement issued by the UK 
Minister for Science, Energy 
and Industry, John Battle. 

Until now talks on restruc- 
turing Europe's defence in- 


by Michael Harrison 


dustry to create a super group 

embracing everything from air- 
craft to missiles and helicopters 

have been dogged by the fact 
that the main French company 
Aerospatiale, is state-owned. 

However; at the meeting the 
six ministers, including the 
French Industry Minister, 
Christian Pierrot, endorsed in- 
dustry proposals for the new 
group to be quoted on the stock 
exchange, run on a commercial 
hasifi under a single manage- 
ment structure and free to 
raise money on the markets. 

The ministers also agreed 


that the new company should 
not be dominated by any indi- 
vidual shareholder. The indus- 
tries of the six countries have 
been asked to report back by 
the end of October on the 
shareholder and industrial 
structure of the new grouping 
and how it will be integrated. 

The leading companies in- 
volved are British Aerospace, 
Aerospatiale. Germany’s Daim- 
ler-Benz, Casa of Spain, Alenia 
of Italy and Saab of Sweden. 
However, any grouping will 
also need to bring in Britain's 
GEC and Thomson CSF of 
France. 

News of the agreement came 


as GEC-Marcom announced 
(hat it had signed a definitive 
agreement to merge some of its 
defence electronics businesses 
into a £lbn joint venture with 
Alenia Difesa, a subsidiary of 
Italian industrial bolding com- 
pany Finmeccanica. 

The 50r50 joint venture will 
cover land-based and naval 
radai; command and control 
systems, missiles, air traffic 
control systems and training 
and simulation equipment. 

The two companies are dis- 
cussing an extension of the 
venture to indude Marconi's 
guns and armoured vehicles di- 
vision and Finmeccanica's 


avionics systems business. 

Lord Simpson, the managing 
director of GEC, said: The 
joint venture represents a sig- 
nificant step in the restructur- 
ing of the European defence 
electronics industry. r 

The agreement follows other 

pan-European defence aero- 
space deals. BAe has bought 35 
per cent of Saab Aerospace, 

makers of the Gripen fighter jet, 

and GKN has announced an al- 
liance between its helicopter 
business Westland and Agusta 
of Italy who already collaborate 
on the EH101 programme. 

The aim of the European re- 
structuring is to create a com- 


bined business able to co mp ete 
willi US giants such as Lockheed 
Martin, Boeing and Raytheon. 

GEC, however; is building a 
bridgehead between the rival 

camps: ft has bought the US de- 
fence electronics supplier Tra- 
cor for £800m- GEC is also 
seeking to acquire parts of 

Lockheed Martin and Northrop 

Grumman, which may have to 
sell businesses to gain approval 
for their $28bn <£17bn) merger 
Europe is also converting the 
Airbus passenger airliner 
group into a single commercial 
entity. The ministers stressed 
this was of central importance 
to broader defence integration. 
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SENIOR MANAGERS at British 
Airways' budget airline Go! 
have been warned that they 
face a turf war between unions 
over membership after the 
company yesterday revealed 
a recognition agreement with 
the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing and Electrical Union. 

Despite the decision, the 
Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, the biggest em- 
ployees’ organisation at BA, 
has served notice on the cut- 
price airline that it will contin- 
ue recruitment. 

The new company, which 
started its operations in May, 
was determined not to afford 
recognition to the transport 
workers' union whose members 
were involved in the “sick note" 
strikes last year among stew- 
ards and stewardesses at 
British Airways. 

George Ryde, national offi- 
cial at the TGWU, attacked the 
rival union for agreeing to a 
three-year pay freeze on behalf 
of the 300 staff of Go! “It is not 
the function of a union to keep 
people’s wages down,but cer- 
tainly not without consulting 
them,” he said. 

Three unions, including the 
MSF white-collar union, have 
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Go! chief executive. Barbara Cassani, has promised unions and staff a consultative group at the airline 


been involved in talks with the 
company over recognition. Mr 
Ryde said that his organisation 
would attempt to maximise its 
membership and claim recog- 
nition under laws proposed by 
the Government 

The TGWU official said that 
his union eqjoyed the largest 
membership among the ground 
staff at Stansted airport from 
which the new airline oper- 
ates. "The AEEU might have 
recognition but we’ve got the 


membership. We are not going 
away." 

Officials at the engineering 
union said that the pay freeze 
may not last Market forces, 
market rates, inflation and the 
economy may well force the 
company to revisit the issue 
within the three-year period. 
They said the union under- 
stood that the company would 
countenance further negotia- 
tions if circumstances changed. 

Ken Jackson, general sec- 


retary of the Engineering 
Union, declared his “delight” at 
the deal. He said the partner 
ship provided the foundation for 
a successful future for the com- 
pany and employees alike. 

“Our union will take every 
opportunity to demonstrate our 
commitment This agreement 
is a flying start in building a suc- 
cessful working partnership.” 

Barbara Cassani, chief ex- 
ecutive of Go!, said that the air- 
line’s most important resource 


was its people. “I want to en- 
sure that they have a mean- 
ingful involvement in the 
business." 

Ms Cassani said this would 
be achieved through a consul- 
tative group involving man- 
agement, employees and union 
representatives. 

The AEEU will now seek to 
recruit employees ranging from 
engineers to cabin crew, but ex- 
cluding pilots, who are repre- 
sented by their union Balpa. 


Orange announces 
loss of director 


Azlan ends takeover talks 
as offers fail to satisfy 


ORANGE, the mobile phone op- 
erator. has parted company 
with its marketing director just 
after launching a campaign 
aimed at persuading users to 
make more use of their mobile 
phones, writes Peter Thai 
Larsen. 

Robert FhQow, who joined Or- 
ange last year from Reebok. the 
sportswear company, master- 
minded the company’s current 
£7m campaign which promises 
a “brighter future”. He left Or- 
ange at the end of June. 

The news comes at the end 
of a week when Orange shares 
have been bit by a heavy bout 
of profit-taking as investors 
questioned the company's abil- 
ity to win the battle for new sub- 


scribers without suffering in- 
creased losses. 

Orange shares have [alien 14 
per cent in three days as ana- 
lysts at Henderson Crosth- 
waite. the investment bank, 
argued that the share prices of 
mobile operators were due a 
“reality check". They closed 
down 32p at 638p yesterday. 

It is understood Mr FhUow’s 
responsibilities will be divided 
between Richard Brennan, the 
information technology director 
at Orange, and Bob Fuller, com- 
munications director. 

Orange is trying to persuade 
potential subscribers and in- 
vestors of a “wire-free future” 
where mobile phones largely 
replace fixed-line networks. 


azlan, the troubled computer 
components distributor, has 
called off takeover talks with 
two potential predators after 
foiling to agree a satisfactory 
price for the company. 

Barrie Morgans, the chair- 
man and chief executive, said: 
“They were both serious play- 
ers. But we weren’t getting 
near to an offer that was of 
value to our shareholders.” He 
said Azlan bad “parted amica- 
bly" with both bidders. 

Mr Morgans announced that 
he was turning over the chief 
executive’s role to Peter 
Bertram, who has been Azlan's 
finance director since April 
1997. Mr Morgans will remain 
as non-executive chairman. 


By Peter Thal Larsen 


Azlan's share price fell 
sharply on the news but re- 
covered on hopes that one of 
the two predators would mount 
a hostile bid. The shares even- 
tually dosed down 3p at 60p. 

Mr Morgans refused to iden- 
tify the bidders, but industry 
sources suggested that CHS 
and Ttechdata, two large US dis- 
tributors, were the most likely 
suitors. Both want to establish 
a larger presence in Europe 
and would have been attracted 
by Azlan's extensive Continen- 
tal distribution network. 

Mr Morgans denied the bid- 
ders had been put off by Azlan’s 
turbulent history. Last year, the 


company shocked investors 
when it started an investigation 
into accounting irregularities 
which ended in the company re- 
porting a £i4m loss and launch- 
ing a £24m rights issue. The 
Serious Fraud Office later 
launched an investigation into 
the episode, which prompted the 
departure of three top directors. 

“I can assure you there are 
no issues on financial due dili- 
gence.” Mr Morgans said. 
“There is no hint or sign of a re- 
currence of those problems." 
He refused to say how much 

the bidders had been wilting to 

offer or what Azlan had de- 
manded. Observers said Azlan 
had been holding out for a bid I 

worth at least lOOp per share. ; 


EXCO. the struggling securities 
house which used to be part of 
the failed British & Common- 
wealth group, yesterday re- 
vealed it was in reverse 
takeover talks with Ihtercapital, 
the privatefy-crwned rival known 
for its spread-betting business. 

The twoyesterday confirmed 
they were in advanced talks 
after 5.5 million shares were 
traded on Thursday, indicating 
that news of the talks had 
leaked. Shares were suspend- 
ed and the Stock Exchange is 
looking into the matter. 

Under the deal Intercapital 
win reverse its broking opera- 
tions into Exco in exchange for 
a 60 per cent stake in the 
merged company, to be called 
Intercapital pic. 

The takeover will give In- 
tercapital a market listing and 
nearly double its worth to £65m. 
Michael Spencer; chairman of 
Intercapital win become chair- 
man and chief executive of the 
newly merged group. 

Exco, once a thriving secu- 
rities operation, has shrunk to 
nearly a tenth of its value four 
years ago when it was capi- 
talised at more than £200m. It 
failed topay afinal dividend last 
year after sliding into kisses due 
to shrinking volumes and dwin- 
dling commission levels. 

Executives blamed the com- 
pany’s problems on the 
strength of sterling and the 
Asian financial crisis, but ana- 
lysts say the broker never 
caught up with the market’s 
I transition from telephone- 
| based to automatic trading. 

The company’s fortunes con- 
trast markedly to its success as 
part of British & Commonwealth 
before the group’s demise. 

John Gunn, then chief ex- 
ecutive of Exco, was last month 
cleared in court after being 
CTitidsed by the Department of 
Trade and Industry for his part 
in the highly-leveraged 
takeover of Atlantic computers. 

The takeover went badly 
wrong as it emerged that At- 
lantic’s accounts contained 
prave inaccuracies. The errors 
fed to the collapse of British & 
Commonwealth. 

After Exco was floated off it 

suffered a series of boardroom 
rowswhich led to the departure 
of chief executive Ron Sandler 


Around the World’s Markets 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 


THE STOCK market dosed lower 
for the second successive day as 
weakness in the US and Asian 
bourses pulled shares down. 

The FTSE-1QQ closed down 40 
points at 5,929.7. drifting further 
away from the 6,000 barrier 
reached earlier in the week. The 
FTSE-250 benefited from less 
exposure to world events and 
ended 4.5 points down at 5,628.8, 
while the small cap drifted down 
7.9 to 2U578.9. Zeneca and Orange 
were among stocks to suffer as 
markets fell. 
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US STOCKS fell on concern that 
earnings reports in coming weeks 
will contain unpleasant surprises. 

Software companies declined 
after SAP AG, the world's largest 
business-management software 
company, warned weak Asian 
demand was hurting profits. 
Insurers fell after Safco said 
unexpectedly big claims from 
recent storms would result in 
disappointing earnings. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average lost 
42.49 to 9047.29 in midday trading. 
Standard & Poor’s 500 Index 
dropped 5.26 to 1153.30. 


[~> ] TOKYO 


| | PAKISTAN 


TOKYO closed sharply lower amid 
continued confusion over planned 
tax cuts. 

While the prime minister Ryu taro 
Hashimoto has not specified what 
size or form the cuts will take, some 
members of his ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party reportedly 
said the cuts could he as tittle as 
2 trillion yen. far less than the 
¥4 trillion the market has focused 
on. The Nikkei 225 average fell 
356.89 points, or 2.17 per cent, to 
close at 16,090.06. The yen also fell 
trading below 14 1 to the dollar for 
most of the session. 


BATTERED Pakistan stocks 
Crashed to a new life-time low 
yesterday after government 
warnings that sanctions in 
response to nuclear tests could 
lead to a moratorium on external 
debt The benchmark Karachi 
Stock Exchange ion share index 
slumped 55.74 points, or 6.69 per 
cent, to end at 777.26. Pakistan 
has an external debt liability of 
around ?3Qbn and officials sav U 
is difficult for the country to meet 
its debt repayments without 
assistance from international 
donors. 


HONG KONG 


RIDING the volatility* of the 
currency markets, stocks dosed 
sha^y lower in line with a drop in 
the Japanese yen and brokers S.S 
he market would remain w«S? d 
trapped in a tight range. ^ 
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The trouble with crony capitalism 




Nigeria 




11 Presumably an American who in- 
vented the term “crony capitalism" since 

fJSr £l United States - at least 
most of its free market economists, like 
to epitomise the economic crisis in the Fhr 
East. This isa crisis not of capitalism, the 
US view goes, but of bad government, a 
crisis born out of an or©- of corruption, 
nepotism, government meddling and poor 
financial supervision. 

I’ve never wholly bought this perspec- 
tive; the capital markets self evidently bear 

a large part of the blame for what occurred. 

Any economy, our own included, would be 
brought to its knees by the reversal of in- 
tematwnal capital flows that took place in 
the five Asian countries most affected by 
the crisis. From being blessed by huge net 
inflows of foreign capital, these countries 
were suddenly faced with an almost equal- 
ly huge outflow. Even an economy as ro- 
bust and mature as that of the US would 
have difficulty coping with such a turn- 
around. amounting as it did in these 
cases to rather more than 10 per cent of 
Gross Domestic Product. 

If Asian capitalism is so bad. why did 
foreign investors pour so much money into 
it in the first place? The reality is that the 
crisis in the tiger economies of the Fhr East 
is as much about the traditional propen- 



Jeremy 

Warner 

Labour is in the invidious 
position of being seen as more 
beholden to big business than 
the Tory Party ever was 


sity of markets towards speculative boom, 
followed by investor panic and spectacu- 
lar bust, as it is to do with structural weak- 
ness in the Asian economic modeL 
All the same, cronyism is very much 
centre stage. In an economy run for the 
benefit of the government and its cronies, 
capital always gets misailocated to some 


degree. In the Far East, this occurred on 
a massive scale. Foreign capital was di- 
verted into uneconomic govemmen -spon- 
sored projects, or by banks into the 
industrial groups with which they were 
linked, regardless of commercial value. In 
other words, the free market system was 
corrupted by cronyism and obluscation. 

Presumably, even William Hague 
wouldn't suggest Labour is deliberately 
headed off down this path. Nonetheless, 
he is plainly trying to use the cash for ac- 
cess row to tar New Labour with the crony 
capitalism label to some degree. So does 
the charge even remotely stick? 1 would 
argue that up to a point and in a very lim- 
ited way, it does. 

Before the meltdown. Tony Blair, the 
Prime Minister, repeatedly expressed his 
admiration for the Asian economic model, 
which at that stage seemed impressively 
to be harnessing the power of capital to 
communitarian aims and values. That’s 
what Mr Blair wants to do too. But if 
Labour is mildly guilty of the charge, it is 
probably not yet in a way that could be re- 
garded as economically dangerous. Fur- 
thermore. I would put it duwn not so much 
to deliberate policy less still to any ten- 
dency towards corruption, but to a certain 
naivete in the Labour leadership's attitude 


to business, and in its relationship with big 
business. I'm not going to discuss the 
Labour groupies now acting as lobbyists 
for business interests. Enough column 
inches have been devoted to that already. 
But the affair does raise wider questions 
about the open door policy Labour is op- 
erating with certain businessmen. 

It is almost as if Labour has over-com- 
pensated in its efforts to transform itself 
and won over sceptical business leaders. 
Mr Blair seems closer now to big business 
than he is to his own party. As a result, the 
Labour government is in the invidious po- 
sition of being seen as rather more be- 
holden to the power and influence of big 
business than the Tory Party ever was. 

Nearly all governments have their 
business cronies, even those operating in 
the most pure free market economies. Mrs 
Thatcher certainly had them, but inter- 
estingly. her successor, John Majoc didn't. 
If all the businessmen and entrepreneurs 
who claimed to be "Mrs Thaicber's 
favourite businessman" had any real 
cause to believe it, then she was promis- 
cuous with her attentions indeed 

But some were dose. Lord King of 
British Airways was one. and Lord Han- 
son another. I was once told of a letter Lord 
Hanson wrote to John Major just after he 


became Prime Minister which went along 
these lines: “Dear John, .As you know! was 
close to Margaret and hope to enjoy close 
relations with you too". He went on to de- 
scribe how a particular government pol- 
icy on the environment was adversely 
affecting his aggregates business and 
suggested, pointedly, that a dispensation 
would not come amiss. Mr Major re- 
sponded curtly that he had forwarded the 
letter to the responsible dvil servant who 
would be drafting an appropriate reply. 

Plainly Mr Major was above cronyism. It 
is only possible to speculate on whether 
his predecessor was equally fastidious. 

I can think of only one proven case of 
a company getting favourable treatment 
to the disadvantage of others with this Gov- 
ernment and because the quid pro quo 
arrangement entailed was out in the open 
and could arguably be justified on public 
interest grounds, it is not clear this 
amounted to cronyism. That was the deal 
under which BTs Sir tain Vallance agreed 
to wire up schools and hospitals to the in- 
formation superhighway in return for 
early release from the government ban on 
delivering TV via the telephone network. 

In the end Sir Iain's supposedly dose 
relationship with New’ Labour didn't seem 
to do him any good Having been led to be- 


lieve that alone among the utilities he 
would escape the windfall profit tax, he was 
actually hit harder than an}’, an outcome 
that famously led him to remark that had 
he realised what they were going to do, he 
would never have voted Labour. The 
wires-for-TV deal was none the less telling 
for that; it may not have amounted to very 
much, but it was the thin end of a poten- 
tially very large wedge - the wedge being 
that the Government is prepared to sur- 
render public policy in return fora favour. 

The concept of partnership with busi- 
ness, so often referred to in speeches by 
Mr Blais might in itself be seen as a form 
of cronyism. It is all well and proper to be 
sensitive and responsive to the demands 
of business, but it is another thing entirely 
to have commercial interest sitting there 
at the heart government as it does by serv- 
ing on New Labour's various task forces. 

There were 350 business people sitting 
on these policy review bodies at the last 
count And that's quite apart from those 
like Rupert Murdoch and Bob Ayling who 
don't need to bother with such tedium to 
pick up the hotline to Mr Blair None of this 
may be cronyism a la Ear East but it is 
easy to see why competitors excluded from 
the process widely see elements of it in 
what's going on. 



Footsie retreats from 
6,000 level as Asian 
gloom spreads 
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FOOTSIE WAS in depressed 
mood yesterday, ending a week 
which had started with such 
promise firmly on the backfoot 
A thin reporting schedule and 
another round of international 
gloom from the US and Asia 
combined to dampen senti- 
ment and produce a second 
" consecutive day of losses. 

Any residual hopes of re- 
gaining the magical 6,000 level 
reached earlier in the week van- 
1. • ished first thing in the morning 
>when traders found news of 
. hefty losses on Wall Street and 
Tbkyo awaiting when they ar- 
rived at their desks. 

International events contin- 
ued to dominate trading later 
. on, with the Dow’s opening 
loss, putting the final nail in the 
. - FTSE 100 coffin. In the end the 
:: leading index closed down 40 
points at 5929.7, after paring an 
initial loss of 50.4 point in early 
‘ trading. 

Second liners benefited from 
. their lower exposure to the 

- ' great wide world and ended 
“ much better; with the FTSE 250 
j coming within a whisker of 

• posting its eighth consecutive 

- rise, but eventually finishing 
ft down 4.5 points at 5628.8. The 

' : Small Cap had a sluggish day, 

• finishing 7.9 points worse off at 
2573. 

Zeneca, the drug giant. 
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AUTONOMY Corporation, 
the Cambridge-based 
computer software 
company, pnt on a strong 
performance yesterday on 
its debut on Easdaq. 

The price rose to $4.15 in 
midday trading, a hefty 
premium to. the initial 
> placing price of $3.70, 

Jt which valued the company 
1 at $146m (£102m). 

The offering, which was 
led by Paribas and BT 
Alex. Brown, was more 
than seven times 

oversubscribed- The 
company raised around 
$36m from the flotation. 
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looked off colour losing 67p, or 
t, jjf!** 2.71 per cent, to 2403p as bro- 
» . = - kers rushed to cut their fore- 

’ casts after the latest tests cast 

loubt on the efficacy of its 
ireast cancer drug. Tamox- 
ifen. SG Securities was ru- 
moured to have shaven £30m 

from its profit prediction bring- 
ing it down to £660m for the cur- 
rent year. 

The shock warning by tne 
American behemoth DuPont a 

couple of days ago also weighed 

on pharmaceuticals and chem- 
icals, with ICl going down 22p 

10 S? related sectoc Rentok- 
U Initial the supplier of maty 
an office toilet, felt the pmch of 

an ABN Amro recommendaton 
to switch to rival Hays and left 

I7.75p on the ground to close at 
436p. 

The engineering group 
Siebe was down 28p at ■ 

amid talk of a downgrade from 

SG Securities. 
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A surprise profit warning 
proved Albright & Wilson's un- 
doing, wiping a cool 9.6 per cent 
from the chemicals' group 
share price and malting it the 
biggest loser on the FTSE 250 
by a mDe. At 131p, the shares 
are now trading at an all-time 
low. Inspec was dragged down 
in sympathy and finished lOp 
lower at 267.5p. 

Telecoms continued to per- 
form abysmally, as more ana- 
lysts jumped on the bandwagon 
started by Henderson Crosth- 
waithe two days ago, when its 
suggested that the booming 
mobile phone market was due 
for “a reality check". 

The future may be bright but 
Orange's present looted par- 
ticularly bleak yesterday with 
the stock losing another 32p 
yesterday to dose at 63 8p, a fall 
of over 15.3 per cent in the last 
three days. The mobile phone 
company was also the biggest 
feller in the Fbotsie. BTwas an- 
other telecoms casualty, losing 
21J5p to close at 782p. 

Retailers were looking de- 
cidedly perky and were among 
the few sectors to have a good 
day. J Salisbury led the way, 
boosted by a convincing sales 
performance in the first part of 
the year. The shares checked 
out a 14p gain to 544p. Store- 
house, the BhS and Motbercare 
group, also reported a sale lift, 
which pushed the shares up I3p 
to 279p. Maries & Spencer con- 
firmed the trend and rose lOp 
to 537p with a little help from a 
Williams de Broe buy note. 

Insurers were still running 
on the wave of an HSBC “over- 
weight" recommendation on 
Wednesday. Norwich Union, 
the former mutual put on i2^p 
to dose at 454p, white Sun Lire 
& Provincial was up 14Jjp at 

57 Selected housebuilders con- 


tinued to capitalise on the gains 
of the past few days, with 
Redraw group up 5.5p at I60.5p 
and Beazer5.5p better at 195p. 
after Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson was said to have 
changed its stance on the 
sector to “overweight" from 
“underweight". 

Banks were also in demand 
amid talks of a positive note by 
BTAlex Brown. Barclays 
closed up 9p to i,797p. NalWest 
was up ip at l,l05p, while 
Abbey National put on 6p to 
L050p. 

Water companies took com- 
fort from a report on the Prime 
Minister’s opposition to tough 
regulation of utility prices. 
Thames Water was the sector 
stalwart, rising 26p to l,092p, 
but Severn TVent was not far 
behind, up 15p to 1049p. Rolls- 
Royce was boosted by news of 
£l05m-worth of aircraft orders 
and dosed up 2.75p to 259p. 

Among the second liners. 
Baldwin, a tour operator spe- 
cialising in camping and cara- 
van holiday, jumped 35p to I70p 
after receiving a bid from rival 
Eurocamp, which values it at 
182p per share. Prism Leisure, 
the leisure equipment maker 
was up lOp to 55p after an up- 
beat trading statement 

Microgen, the computer 
group tumbled more than 15 


AFTER appalling figures 
published recently and a 
dismal share price run, a 
turnaround is in sight for 
Merrydown. the cider 
group, according to broker 
Teather and Greenwood. 

Analyst Nigel Popham 
has issued a buy 
recommendation on the 
stock, arguing that a 
turnaround in the cider 
market and new 
management should do the 
trick for Merrydown. He 
believes the company will 
return to the black next 
year and considers the 
shares’ rating “attractive”. 


per cent to I09.5p after a slump 
in pre-tax profit and the warn- 
ing of a forthcoming dividend 
cut Save, the UK's largest 
independent petrol retailer. lost 
its shine after the group 
admitted bid talks with a big 
international player were off 
The shares were down l7.5p to 
IOIp. 

Shield Diagnostic, the go- 
go drug company, came to a 
brisk halt, shedding 72 .5 p to 
dose at 5i0p, after a warning 
that it would soon go back into 
the red because of research 
costs, while falling precious 
metals prices took 3.5p off 
Billiton at 135 .5p. Handover 
International the hotel oper- 
ator which was targeted by 
Jarvis Hotels a little while ago. 
celebrated the sale of their 
Imperial Hotel in Cork for £4m. 
with a 3p increase to l3Q,5p. 

SEAQ VOLUME: 855.4m 
SEAQ TRADES: 56.903 
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Stars demand action 
on Net music pirates 


By Kathf.rine butler 
in Brussels 


TOP-SELLING European 
recording artists, including 
British band M People and 
Denmark's Aqua, joined forces 
with music industry heads to 
lash out at piracy on the Inter- 
net yesterday and demand 
tougher EU legislation to pro- 
tect copyright. 

Draft legislation is to be 
voted on by Euro MPs in the au- 
tumn. but industry- bosses fear 
the proposals are too weak to 
fight a “growing number of so- 
phisticated Internet scams". 

Frances Jean-Michel Jarre, 
who was honoured in Brussels 
on Thursday night along with 
other platinum-selling Euro- 
pean artists at a pan-Euro- 
pean music industry awards 
ceremony, said the proposed 
European legislation left artists 
wide open to exploitation. 

“Piracy destroys the basis of 
the artists’ livelihood ami in 
turn stunts the development of 
a whole music culture. The In- 
ternet is a great new opportu- 
nity, but only if the creators are- 
sure to be rewarded for their 
work." Mr Jarre said. 

Piracy cost the record in- 
dustry an estimated $5bn (£3bn i 
last year thanks to an explosion 
in illegal CD -making capacity. 
One in three recordings is now 
thought to be an illegal copy. 

But music industry bosses 
represented by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Phono- 
graphic Industries (IFPIi said 
the EU must act not only 
against CD and cassette pi- 
rates, but also the Internet pi- 
rates of tomorrow. Nic Garnett, 
the Director General of I FPL 



Heather Small's band M People is among those seeking tough EU laws AH Action 


said; “Piracy is the biggest 
threat to the future of the 
recording industry and it will 
spread wherever there is weak 
legislation, unprotected tech- 
nologies and lucrative revenues 
for pirates." 

Mr Garnett said the last few’ 
months had shown that piracy 
has a strong foothold on the In- 


ternet. “Unless there are prop- 
er safeguards it could spread 
rapidly." The IFPI is particu- 
larly upset by an exemption in 
the EU proposals which per- 
mits digital private copying 
and the sale of specialist “hack- 
ing" devices. It also exempts 
“temporary" copying from 
prior authorisation. 


IFPI research indicates that 
there are 80,000 illegal music 
files on the Internet on 2,000 
sites in over 30 countries. The 
number of illegal sites is 
thought to have grown by 50 per 
cent in the last six months. 
More than half were found in 
the US, but many are in the UK. 
the Netherlands and Sweden. 


Retailers warn of slowdown 


RETAILERS drew comfort yes- 
terday from buoyant results 
for the spring, but warned of a 
slowdown in consumer spend- 
ing which pointed lo lough 
times ahead. 

Both J Sainsbury and Store 
house saw their share prices 
rise in defiance of the market 
when they said sales had been 
better than expected since 
April. However, both warned 
that trading conditions were 
deteriorating. 

Lord Sainsbury. chairman, 
said: "All the markets where wc 
trade are highly competitive 
and there are signs of slower 
growth in consumer expendi- 
ture. Nevertheless, we expect 
we will achieve further solid 
progress in the year ahead in 
all group business." 

J Sainsbury’s statement suc- 
ceeded in quelling investor 
fears that it was losing ground 


by Andrew Verity 

to Safeway and Soinerfield. 
both of which have reported 
better- than -expected results in 
recent weeks. Its shares fell by 

:i percent on Thursday but re- 
bounded sharply yesterday, 
closing up Up at ."i-l-lp. 


Like-for-like sales grew by 3.8 
per cent at the supermarkets 
division and by 5.1 per cent at 
Homebase. where the group 
overcame worries that bad 
weather would have depressed 
sales of outdoor goods such as 
garden furniture. 

Fears that smaller rivals 


August car sales set for a record 

NEW CAR sales will reach an all-time record of 530,000 in 
August, motor industry leaders are forecasting, writes 
Michael Harrison. 

.Alan Pulliam, director of the Retail Motor Industry Fed- 
eration. which represents car dealers, said strong con- 
sumer demand coupled with the decision not to raise interest 
rates should mean bumper sales next month. Sales in the first 
half of the war were up by 8 per cent. 

The August numberplate change makes it the key month 
in the motor industry calendar, usually accounting for around 
a quarter of annual sales. But this year will be the last time 
the letter prefix changes in August. From next year number 
plates will change twice a year, in March and September. 


such as Safeway could encroach 
on Sainsbury' s customer base 
are new to Sainsbury which lost 
its leading position only two 
years ago and saw its first fall 
in profits for 22 years in the year 
to 1996. 

Lord Salisbury's remarks 
echo those made in April by his 
company's arch-rival Tesco. 
Tesco said then that it feared 
the current year would prove 
“challenging''. 

Storehouse, the Bhs and 
Mothercare retailer, voiced ex- 
actly the same sentiments as 
Salisbury's. It unveiled rises in 
like-for-like sales of 3.3 per cent 
for Bhs and l per cent for 
Mothercare. Alan Smith, chair- 
man. said he expected further 
progress this year. But he said: 
"As to the future, it is clear that 
the sector of retailing in which 
we compete is going through 
challenging times." 


IN BRIEF 

Arriva purchase 
referred to MMC 

ARRJVA'S acquisition of 
Lu Ionian Buses has been 
referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, 
the Competition and 
Consumer Affairs Minis ter, 
Nigel Griffiths, said 
yesterday. 

Mr Griffiths said he had 
accepted the advice of the 
Director-General of Fair 
Ttading, John Bridgeman, 
that the acquisition raises 
competition concerns in 
respect of the supply of bus 
services in Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire. The MMC is 
required to make its report 
by 23 October. 

Change at Allied 

ALLIED DOMECQ is to 
restructure its UK pub 
operations from 24 August, 
with a new company Allied 
Domecq Restaurants and 
Bars, incorporating its 560 
outlets where food sales 
predominate. Allied's 1,470 
other managed houses will 
come within an enlarged 
Allied Domecq Inns. 

£64m RR orders 

ROLLS-ROYCE, the aero- 
engine maker yesterday 
announced orders for new 
engine worth $105m <£64m). 

The first, worth $50m. 
follows the holiday group 
Aii-tours 1 confirmation that it 
is to take two more Airbus 
A330-200 aircraft powered by 
Rolls-Royce Trent engines in 
addition to the two orders 
announced last year. Rolls 
said. The second is a $55m 
order for engines for Qatar 
Airways' new fleet of Airbus 
A320 aircraft. 

US tobacco bill 

THE White House yesterday 
said attempts to revive talks 
between tobacco companies 
and the states suing them 
would not yield a long-term 
resolution, and that it would 
keep pressing for a 
comprehensive tobacco bill. 

Recent reports have 
suggested that the tobacco 
industry could announce a 
new $200bn (£i22bn> deal 
next month which would 
settle all outstanding 
litigation with states over 
healthcare costs for ill 
smokers. 

Rosneft delayed 

THE RUSSIAN government 
has postponed the 
privatisation of the oil 
company. Rosneft, because 
there are no bidding 
candidates for the sale, 
scheduled for 21 July. 

The Russian minister of 
fiiel and energy said the 
deadline was being extended 
until 27 October in the hope 
that “by that moment oil 
prices will reach an 
acceptable level". 

Both Royal Dutch/Shell 
and British Petroleum have 
recently withdrawn from 
bidding for Rosneft. 


Energy Group quits Thailand power venture 


THE Energy Group, owners <if 
the electricity supplier Eastern, 
yesterday became the latest 
British utility to curb its over- 
seas expansion plans after con- 
firming that was withdrawing 
from a joint venture to build n 
coal-fired power slatiun in 
Thailand. 

Energy Group, which has 
been taken over for £4.45bn bv 


BY MICHAEL HAKKISON 

Texas I Uiliiies. was to have in 
ivsird SlSfm t£8Pm) to take a 
per cent stake in Rill Power 
Ci irjHj ration, a joint venture 
building the 350- megawatt sla- 
tiun in the Hualien region on 
Thailand'* north-east coast. 

The other partners in the 
venture wvre Thailand's Pao 


Shiang Construction and 
Industrial Company and the 
China Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Reports from Thailand said 
that Ftill Power was now facing 
heavy fines from the state- 
owned Taiwan Power Compa- 
ny for failing to honour 
contracts to supply electricity. 
The reports said that the sta- 


tion had been due to start sup- 
plying power last month, but an 
Eastern spokesman said the 
plant was not due to be com- 
missioned until 2001. 

The spokesman could not 
say whether Eastern had in- 
vested any money in the project 
or whether it had any potential 
exposure to the fines being 
levied on Phil Power. 


He could not comment on 
whether the withdrawal from 
the joint venture had been 
prompted by the takeover of the 
Energy Group. 

A number of other utilities, 
including the National Grid 
and several privatised water 
companies, have lost money on 
ill-fated overseas expanion 
strategies. 
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SPORT 

Hamburgers and beer, the recipe for success 



THE WINTER Palace Square in St 
Petersburg makes St Mark's 
Square in Venice look poky Its 
vast, cobbled expanse is bounded on 
one side by a sweep of ochre- 
coloured, neo-classical architec- 
ture, at the centre of which is the 
arch through which the Bolsheviks 
marched in November 1917. before 
westing the unfortunate members 
of Kerensky’s government out of 
their state room. 

Less than a couple of weeks ago. 
through that very arch, over that 
same stretch of earth, strolled 
Britain's athletics team. On the 
previous day the men had defend- 
ed the European Cup, and as the vis- 
itors headed into Nevsky Prospect, 
the main avenue of Peter the 
Great's great city of avenues, there 
was an air of cheerful expectancy 
about their sunlit sightseeing. 

Chatting later to a British sup- 
porter who had stayed at the team 



MIKE 

ROWBOTTOM 


hotel, I discovered I had been only 
half-right in my fond imaginings. 
“They were all talking about going 
to McDonald’s," 1 was told. 

Preconceptions, as a dictionary 
will testify, can always involve prej- 
udice. They are not generally useful. 

As for the athletes' choice of food 
- well perhaps one should not be 


surprised. After all, the team cap- 
tain, Roger Black, does TV adverts 
for Pot Noodles. 

If there had been a wholefood 
and vegetarian restaurant amid 
the department stores and airline 
offices along the main drag, maybe 
the Brits would have gone there in- 
stead. Maybe. 

Athletes - and track and held ath- 
letes in particular - have a hard time 
ofitas feu* as food is concerned. The 
natural impulse evidenced on a 
mass scale in St Petersburg is con- 
stantly checked by messages advo- 
cating abstinence and unswerving 
dedication. Extravagance is some- 
thing which applies to sports nutri- 
tion supplements. 

Black himself recalls the time he 
and Kriss Akabusi attempted to fol- 
low a strictly non-fat diet according 
to instructions they had received on 
ideal nutrition for athletes. One 
morning while they were break- 


fasting at a hotel Black observed 
his friend tucking into mustard on 
dry toast - the only permissible 
things on the menu. 

Our footballers, it seems, oper- 
ate within different nutritional 
guidelines. Glenn Hoddle's ban- 
ishing of baked beans from Eng- 
land's World Cup menu appeared 
odd, given that the reason for the 
diktat was the amount of sugar con- 
tained in the tomato sauce. 

You might have thought that 
was just the diet required for those 
such as, say. Teddy Sheringham. 
who may have been missing the 
benefits of the sugar which can be 
derived from, say, pints of lager. 

On a more personal note. 1 
played for several years alongside 
a particularly effective footballer 
whose habitual pre-match nutrition 
consisted of a Large curry, usually 
consumed in the early hours before 
a morning kick-off 


He swore by it And we who 
shared his dressing-room swore by 
it too. 

My friend also believed res- 
olutely in the calorific assistance 
that was to be gained by lager in- 
take. and applied himself to the 
process with application. 

Nowadays, however, such is the 
link that has been forged by the ad- 
vertisers between beer and football 
that we should perhaps be relieved 
not to see teams taking to the pitch 
swigging from cans. 

Graham Taylor's famous exhor- 
tation to England supporters to get 
in from of the television, put their 
feet up and open a beer was mere- 
ly an acknowledgement of the cur- 
rent credo. The proliferation of 
sports bars, and pubs with Sky 
football, has strengthened the con- 
nection still further in recent years. 

1 don't exempt myself in any 
way. I confess that I enjoy watching 


a football match on television with 
a can of beer in ray hand, almost to 
the point where I feel deprived of the 
full experience if I am without one. 

Thie. And truly sad. The adver- 
tisers hare done their work well in 
my case, as with many others. 

1 was chatting recently to a col- 
league who asked me to guess the 
price of the ticket he bought for the 
1966 World Cup finals which covered 
all matches played at Wembley. In- 
cluding the final itselL Taking into 
account inflation - as I believe the 
phrase goes -I estimated it had cost 
him £120. 

-No," he said with a grin of tri- 
umph. "Five pounds." Five old Eng- 
lish pounds. To see what is now 
sporting fable, in a stadium where 
the old steps led up to the old Royal 
Box. and the attendants lurking 
forever in the victory celebration pic- 
tures wore peaked caps with “Wem- 
bley Stadium" printed on them. 


And the arena itself was simply 
pitch, crowd and white walls, free 
from the now-ubiquitous hectoring 
of advertising hoarding. Happy, 
happy distant days... 

Reverentially, after this little 
challenge, 1 looked up the souvenir 
programme of the final I had ob- 
tained as a child. Turning the pages, 
I found the expected items - a pic- 
ture of Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Football Association's patron, a 
greeting from the FA chairman - 
were interspersed with other mes- 
sages. 

“Cheers! Call for a Carlsberg 
"The best beers in Britain come 
from Charrington. TVy one at the 
local after the match!" “GUIN- 
NESS." “Say Johnnie Walker - 
you’ll tike it "'"The best short drink 
for football fans is Lamb's Navy 
Rum." “Watney Mann introduce a 
great beer - World Cup Ale.” Pre- 
conceptions. Not generally useful. 


The 127th Open: Course’s beautifully natural contours have always shaped a major victory for Am erica or Australia 

.Birkdale > 

links jinx \ 

confronts" 
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BY ANDY FARRELL 

'. ST ANDREWS has the history, Turn- 
berry the spectacular setting, 
Carnoustie, which returns to the 
Open Championship rota next year 
“ after 24 years, is simply a brute of a 
golf course. The uniqueness of Royal 
_ Birkdale, which stages the 127th ver- 
sion from Thursday is not so easily 
defined, apart from having one of the 
oddest looking clubhouses in major 
championship golf 

Yet this Lancashire links has a 
special place in the hearts of two of 
. Europe's greatest players. Birkdale 
■I could be described as the spiritual 


i i m couio ue oesmoea as me spiniuai 
^ ^ — birthplace of the modem European 

H £2 JL* lii §-* III' tour Nick Faldo won his first pro- 
■ . X JL *■ V- ** fessional titie, and first of four PGA 
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fessional title, and first of four PGA 
Championships, herein 1978, but two 
years earlier the Open saw the in- 
troduction of Severiano Ballesteros. 

“The Spaniard," reported Golf 
IUustrated, “brought to the Open a 
breath of youth and an uninhib ited 
attitude to championship golf that 
not only endeared him to the spec- 
tators fortunate enough to be at 
Royal Birkdale but also to the mil- 
lions watching the event from the 
comfort of their armchairs.” 

The 19-year-old Ballesteros 
thrashed his driver fearlessly and 
first showed the magic in his short 
game. He led by two going into the 
final round but was overtaken by 
Johnny Mfller However; it was Seve, 
as it would so often be, who stole the 
show at the 18th, threading an au- 
dacious pitch-and-run shot between 
two bunkers to within three feet of 
the hole. A star was bora. 

But he did not win and neither did 
Ffeldo when he contended at Birkdale 
in 1983. Nevec in feet, has a European 
won here in seven attempts. Only 
Australians and Americans. Peter 
^Thomson won the first and last of his 
“five titles in 1954 and 1965. Arnold 
’ palmer took the 1961 Open, Lee 
TYevino won 10 years later; followed 


by Miller and Ibm Watson, with the 
fifth of his five crowns, in 1983. 

Watson won from his compatriots 
Hale Irwin and Andy Bean. Seven 
years ago, Australians claimed the 
first two spots in Ian Baker-Finch 
and Mike Harwood, but were fol- 
lowed by four Americans: Fred Cou- 
ples, Mark O'Meara, Jodie Mudd and 
Bob TVray Despite Bakerffinch’s ter- 
rible decline since, he shared with 
his fellow Birkdale winners the dis- 
tinction of being a classy champion 
at the time. 

“I can see why the Australians like 
it" said Faldo. “When it gets hot and 
hard-running, Birkdale plays like the 
great sand-belt courses around Mel- 
bourne.'' Thomson recalled it was 
“bone-dry” in 1954 and he kept the 
baD on the fairways by guiding his 
three-wood around the dog-legs. 

But his main memory is of 
George Duncan, then a veteran 
British professional saying: “If you 
ever do that again, m kick your 
arse.” Thomson had back- handed 
his tap-in on the final green, some- 
thing Irwin tried to do at the 14th in 
the third round in 1983 only to take 
an air-shot. “The only thing worse 
would be to lose by one tomorrow,” 
Irwin said. He did exactly that 

Birkdale's fairways are flatter 
than at other links courses, running 
along the valleys through the sand 
dunes. The blind-shot and side-hill 
lies, a feature of Royal St George’s 
for example, are largely avoidable. 
"There are no weaknesses here,” 
said Watson. “This is a very strong 
golf course that never lets up.” 

Watson should know. The 18th, 
which he played with a three-wood 
and a six-iron a few days earliei; was 
playing into the wind when he came 
to the 72nd in 1983. Alter a superb 
drive, Watson then hit “the best two- 
iron of my life” to secure victory. 

Birkdale's lay-out has been con- 
tinuously refined and modernised, 
starting in 1932 when Fred Hawtree 
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Birkdale’s bias: Arnold 
Rainier (top) on his way 
to victory in 1961; Lee 
Trevino (bottom left) cel- 
ebrates his 1971 champi- 
onship win; and Johnny 
Miller (bottom right) en 
route to taking the 1976 
Open after a 19-year-old 
Seve Ballesteros bad en- 
joyed a two-shot lead 
going into the final round 

Hulton Getty/ 
Scottish Daily Record. 


and JH Taylor brought the links up 
to championship standard. After 
the 1961 Open, when “Araie's Army" 
swamped the links, the sand dunes 
were moulded into amphitheatres 
and the short 17th was removed and 


replaced with a new par-three at the 
12th. That means that Palmer's 
plaque, commemorating the brilliant 
recoveiy he made from a thicket of 
rough beside the 15th fairway, can 
now be found at the lHth. 


Frank Hawtree. son of Fred, was 
involved in the changes and it was 
Martin Hawtree, the son of the son, 
who was brought in to rebuild and 
re-seulpt all 18 greens after the last 
Open at Birkdale. Then Jack Nick- 


laus said of the greens: “Pitching into 
the greens was tike pitching into a 
laundry basket full of clothes." 

As for the clubhouse, the Art 
Deco building was erected in the 
1930s and designed to look like a 


battleship sailing away over the 
sand dunes. So for, Europe's hopes 
of an Open victory at Birkdale have 
set sail with them. It must be time 
for the course of history to be 
changed. 


Experts from a certain school of non-thought 
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SIXTYTWO matches down, only two 

to go. I can almost feel what might 

be called “lukewarm turkey” setting 
, .C in. Some of the addiction to the foot- 

- * P baU ebbed away during the week as 

I ( ft * the two semi-finals both proved to 

t be half-baked baguettes. Now we’ve 

only got the irrelevance of the third- 
. place play-off- does anybody care 

about this, even the players . - and 
the final itself to get through- After 

that, I can get back to my life 

. W W^LppBlatte f m' S P^ 

ident, was quoted earlier last week 

about shortening the toymen 

V there must have been a few qin^ 

> sighs of relief Sixty -foiirgam« are 

' Hist too many to decide a wmid 
with only seven. But then 

■/ emerged that what Blatter had re- 
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ally meant was shortening the 
length of the tournament by cutting 
down the gaps between the group 
matches and scheduling three 
games a day. Can you imagine 
what this will be like, beamed back 
from Japan and South Korea dur- 
ing our breakfasts in four years’ 
time? 

This thought must have hit the 
panellists of both broadcasters al- 


ready as they all wait a bit stir-crazy 
last week. The BBC team, trapped 
in Des’s penthouse on the 15th 
floor of Lynam Park, have started 
to josh with each other in the way 
schoolchildren do towards the end 
of the summer term. And as hap- 
pens in the playground, first names 
have now been dropped in favour of 
the more laddish use of surnames 
onfy. 

u La wren son's not wearing his 
orange shirt!" “McCoist tipped Ar- 
gentina!” “Hansen keeps inter- 
rupting me!” These were ail phrases 
which somehow found their way into 
the analy sis of the France-Croatia 
semi-final 

Meanwhile, at the Stade de 
France, Lawrenson and Lineker, not 
Mark and Gary, were moaning first- 
ly about the cold - don't they watch 


the weather forecast in France? - 
and secondly al*nit how the panel’s 
half-time talk had lt-ft the two to con- 
clude that “You've said it ail for us”. 
This much could have been fore- 
seen. With four panellists including 
Des - sorry Lynam - in the studio. 
Motson and Brooking in the com 
mentary box. and Lineker and 
Lawrenson in the stadium, we were 
almost back to the good old days ot 
BBC over-manning, when every as- 
sistant had an assistant. 

God knows how big their line-up 
will be on Sunday, when I'm sure 
they will smuggle Ginola back from 
Tottenham’s pre-season training 
camp in Switzerland so that he can 
flick his hair nervously in anticipa- 
tion at the fate of his compatriots. 
But by then, of course. M"ity will 
have claimed them for the mother 


country He has already started to 
refer to “Chelsea's Marcel Desa il- 
ly" and "Newcastle United's 
Stephane Guivyn»'h". even though 
they've yet to kick a ball for their 
new dubs. With both Chelsea's 
Franck Leboeuf and Arsenal’s Em- 
manuel Petit almost certain to be 
playing Matty will go into statisti- 
cal meltdown trying to work out the 
last time something like this hap- 
pened. 

ITV. meanwhile, faces the prob- 
lem of dividing its attention be- 
tween the British Grand Prix at 
Silversione and the final in Paris. 
Quite apart from being able to rub 
the BBC's face in it for no longer 
having Formula One. there will 
surely be a temptation to get the 
French and Brazilian drivers on the 
starling grid to give us their big 


match tips, or to helicopter Britain's 
Damon Hill across to Paris as soon 
as his Jordan breaks down. 

The presence of Jim Rosenthal 
at SUverstone will weaken ITVs 
line up for the final as Arsenal's Bob 
Wilson has, metaphorically speak- 
ing. let a few shots in at the near 
post with his plonking perfor- 
mances. And ex-Chelsea manager 
Ruud Gultit will no longer be the 
asset he was for their Brazil- 
Netheriands semi-final when view- 
ers could tap directly into his 
nation’s pain. 

But as we all know by now, Sun- 
day night will be a farewell party for 
Gillingham director Brian Moore 
and he will probably be escorted to 
the exit by FUlham’s Kevin Keegan. 
Ron Atkinson, currently of no fixed 
abode, would have been my choice 


but even he was showing rare signs 
of verbal fatigue last week. I began 
to notice the number of times he 
prefaced everything with “I tell you 
what. . .” Almost as though he’d just 
discovered what be was being paid 
for. 

But with former Rangers player 
and Manchester United supremo 
Alex Ferguson at last free from 
probing enquiries about his players 
- Neville. Beckham, Siam - and 
none of Terry Venables’ Crystal 
Palace players that I know of like- 
ly to be in view. ITV will have a hard 
time coming up with those valuable 
emotional links. Unless of course 
they all have a whip-round and buy 
Ronaldo for Brian Moore as a leav- 
ing present. Fbr me it’s France to 
win, because they've got the better 
national anthem. 


*v 
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Sheer pleasure 
with Pasternak 


by sue Montgomery 

IF THERE is one thing beloved 
by Joe Punter only slightly less 
than brin g financially involved 
in a successful betting coup, it 
is watching other smiling peo- 
ple forming an orderly line at 
bookmakers' pitches. Taking 
the old enemy to the cleaners 
with a perfectly above-board 
wholesale gamble is one of the 
sheer pleasures of the game. 

And a horse called Pasternak 
became part of modern racing 
folklore last year when he took 
£5m out of the ring by winning 
the Cambridgeshire, backed 
from ll-l to 4-1 on the day. His 
trainee Sir Mark Prescott was 
not quite chaired into the un- 
saddling enclosure as the book- 
ies slank off to Sketch! eys, but 
it was a dose-run thing 

The five-year-old bay makes 
his first appearance since then 
in this afternoon’s valuable and 
competitive John Smith's Cup 
at York, a 10-fruiong race which 
he won last year (when it car- 
ried its more familiar Magnet 
appellation) on his only other 
start of the 1997 campaign. And 


even with a stone and a half 
more this time, no chances wifi 
be taken by the layers. 

Given a variety of factors for 
consideration, they may well be 
very wise. Prescott is simply 
one of the cleverest trainers, 
and bis string after a slow 
start to the campaign, are fly- 
ing. This particular Heath 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
Nap: Dower House 

(York 4.15) 

NB: Conwy Lodge 
(York 5.15) 


House inmate is fragile enough 
-today will be only the 12th run 
of his life - but the going 
though East, is not. after rain 
this week, drummingly so. 

Should Pasternak win - and 
I think be will -it wifl mean on|y 
one horse has carried more 
weight to victory: That was 
Cezanne, who shouldered 9st 
121b four years ago befbre a step 
up in class that ultimately 
brought victory in the Group 
One Irish Champion Stakes. 
Pasternak, a good-looking and 


YORK 


HYPERION 

2.00 Boltin Rita 4.15 Cardigan Bay 

2L35 Ihyfl 4.45 Stylish Ways 

3.10 ANSTAND (nap) 5.15 Conwy Lodge 

3.40 Rkiaiyma (nb) 

GOING: Good to Firm 

STALLS: St fit »T - stands side: round course - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Nona 

■ Left-hand. U-shaped course Rat and deal for the powerful galloper. 

■ Couse Is m S of coy on AW3& ltork station tn ADMISSION: County Stand £24 
(16-23 year-olds £14); Tmersate £13; Strer Ring ES (OAPs £250): Course Endoeure E3 
(OAPs £150). UndeMGs tree all enclosures. CAR PARK: £2, remainder free 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: Sir M Stoute 26 wimere tram 127 aimers (success rate 205%), 
H Cecil 20-05 (235%). P Cato 15-m (135%). B Hills 15-122 (123%). LCumani 13-78 
(167%). M Johnston 0-141 (02%). 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: L Dettori 43 wtas from «6 rides (success rare 2t£>%) Pst Eddery 
26-188 (£18%), K Fallon 23-T69 (05%) J Raid 21-61 (09%) J Weaver tD-132 (66%) 
G DuffteW 7-47 (145%) 

■ FAVOURITES: 182 wfoS In 527 roes (345%) 

VISORS} FIRST TIKE: Storm fn (lOffi 

LONG-DISTANCE TRAVELLER: SHca Blanks fMO) sent 307 ndas. 

lo hn! SOUTH HIENDLEY RECREATION CLUB MEDIAN AUCTION 
MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS ^£7^00 added 2Y0Gf Penalty 
Value £6,409 

1 0005 BOOfvAfB SIGNET (80) lEodtoi Stud Lid) MWEadBTOy BO TbniM 

2 COLONH. IflJSTAHO (Mrs Jtii Hepped J Fanstsrae 9 0 DHanteonlS 

3 60 DURHAM DANDY (48) (CHSaens) TEasfcrbyPO LChamock2 

4 4 FOURTH TBE LUCKY (21) [M E Baffin) B lAney 9 0 _F Lynch 3 

5 GREEN GHIGBTIBJ Garrett) A Street* 90 J Wearer 12 

6 KM-ANO (Bemad Ha4«#wy) Ms J Ramadai 9 0 TSprata17 

7 t&J-BfD VENTURE (WT Algood) M WEostertyB 0 SfiMaeem(f)9 

0 5 PLURALIST (13) (TtePkratelFWnenrip) W Jarvis 90 J Reid 13 

9 POLES A1*RT (HM f»yhc«JSE Partneshp) M Tanptas 9 0 A Metals (7)1 

D STORUMMs.toenLEgaQltaJftonakm90 _ fUlpptaSY 

n 6 TOP ACT (58) (The ltip Twenty fltitierti|])GOtt0|d 90 G Patti 7 

V, TUNNEL BRIDGE (J Sfeftenaan) K Ryan 80 JCarrofle 

13 223 BOtiJN RTTA (38) (Lariy Wfeatiro*) T Easfertiy 8 9 K Felon 10 

M 50023 CALL UE LUCKY (5) (BF) (NcrihgalB Burts] M Britain 6 9. G Carta 11 

6 32 tVGKEf FANCIED (7) (Mrs AmeB^ kiss L Penal 8 B LMtatlO 

* 36 LADY NAIRN (71) (ktaray Gn*b) J J &*in 8 9 CLowBw4 

17 50 SEAMBISna(a)(Puafbi)M9nmby00 R Winston (5) 8 

-17 declared - 

BernNG: *-1 Bonn Hta. B-1 Pturafad. 7-1 Itap Act. M^dy Fancied B-1 KHano, 10-1 Diaham Dandy; 

Fourth Dm Lucky. Stomdn, CaB Ma Lucky. 12-1 others 

1997: Mata's Ffrig 2 9 0 L Dawn n 8 taMl Battngj dawn (C) M rar 

FORM GUIDE 

Bodfart Signet Kings Signet cart. Umnspbtag form ki maidens, dakner and a seler 
Colonel Mustard: « Apri Keen colt, the second foal of a modest 2yo sprint wner 
Diatean Dandy: 12200^*wa tnehfoor ccfl. out of a dam who has practiced plenty 
of wmere. Never dangerous In an ojdton race and a maiden, both at Doncaster 
Fourth Time Lucky: 31 May Tmetess Times colt 20- 1, promise when stayfog-on tarti 
of 7. beaten 37< lengths, to Rfogskte Jack n a Sfmetten at Ftedcar (good to sort) 

Green Ginger 25 March colt by Aitfcn^ass out of an unraced mare 

KManw 1 Apri cod by Cyrano de Bergerac. FtotHxother to tan yanta usefU 2yo writer 

fctamabad. Made 37D00 gimas as a yearfog 

Mill End Venture to March foal by Nemnyjatarrt out of a fairly usefil rotation to CaMc 
Swng. Made 1Q500 guneas last year 

Plurallat 45B00-^ir)ea son of Mi^acd Weak 12- 1 shot plenty of promise when *'h 

lengths fttti of 34 to Optional In a 61 maidwi at Wfintfoor (£pod to firm) Should flgwB 

Pates Apart Bom 18 May. B7200-guwa colt by Distinctly North 

Stannln: 12 January colt by Peruqtna Cost MOOO grtiaas as a yearfing 

Tbp Act 40000-gunea Inchnor colt Seoh of 7 to Adantlc Daakiy kv a 8t naldan tare. 

rtareatingly staring second favourite F*eamabfy thought capable of good deal better 

Umnel Bridge: 5 Apri ctkt by Merdon Melody hatf-brothar to a tatty usefU sjmuw 

Botti Rte: Rambo Dancer f»y Placed a* starts. In Haydodi maidens won by Karaal 

and Ettawaasi on last two Sure to wn a race to this on that fomi 

Call Me Lucky: Sprm-tared filly: Best effort when 40-1 second of 12 tn Amo Dane* 

In a marten m Upon laa taw. Steps up n trip and needs to reprove again 
H0hiy Fancied: Cos! erty WOO guneas but looks are » wn a raoe. havttg been pbced 
over 6f n a marten at Ayr and a good nonce want won by Was Fit at Carfele 
Lady Naim: 23DOOguttea MujaCi fily. Some promise (thotgi beaten t? lengths) cm 
heavy ground at Newcastle on debut. Out bat of 6 at Mussetom^i -fi days law 
Sea Mlnstret Stoutly- bred flly by Sea Flaw Staymg-on seventh at 10 a Purte fra ct 

VERDICT) Kmtanos the most ntereetag ol the neiwxxTwrscxi paper Top Acte stan- 
ng second favourite n a decent race at fas couse an he debut catches the eya whte 
Pluralist and Bonin RXa are both very much n the reckonng. The setection, though, 
s HIGHLY FANCIED who had fair - previous wroers behnd her a Carfisle last week. 

O *3=1 BEAMISH RED STAKES (CLASS B) £10,000 added 2YO 
7f Penalty value £6,164 

1 1 OISTAffTMOON(29 P)(CeageVtord)LadyHerne590 JRekf2 

2 61 QANWYDOBIfT) (D) (LortMdayni JBmy90 CUmSntI 

3 1 1SIXSTHITHETRIXSTEH (IQ (D) (M9urtes Fairly Selfemenb TEastBrby 90 KMon4 

4 I TAYIL <14 (D) (Harrcan Al IA*toum) J Durfop 9 0 _ . — RHBa3 

-4dedared- 

BETTING: 134 MbstedhatiticdK 94 Tkyfl, 1M Kstart Moon, 114 GtarnrytUen 
1997: Trjekng 2 9 0 K Ffaton 4-6 lav (H Cad) dawn (5) 4 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Distant Moore Dotanl ReBtive coN out of 7n4f-wmrmg taH-senr u Moon Madness. 
Strong a the finish when beating Bombard length, cleat n a 71 marten a Sundown 
Gtanwyddan: Grand Lodge hall-brother to tea years useful 2yo Bhtang Came with 
late nn to wn strongly -run 774 marten a Beverley by 4 ier&hs tram Bain Ffoberta 
Mtaterttwtrtxstor: Aleged coil 7-2. rppnsssnre d«jut to beat TuHe tUey 3’* lengths 
(the rest stnng out) tn marten a Newcastte (71 good to soft) leactag 2f out 
T&yft 25QDO0gunea son ol Caerteon. Weak 11-2 shot, led over it out art ta*d Meneer 
by a start head n e 1Y marten a Newmarket 

VERDICT Fdur very promsng stayng two-ye»oids A messy tactical race is always 
j possbaty and tfus wd also bg tta W tkng that any or them have enctxsitood tep- 

ol-tae grand MDCSTEKCHEmDCBrER )ust gets toe vote alter winnng n a dKeni vre 
and no Ulle style a Newcastla 


well-bred son of Soviet Star; is 
still a full horse with stallion po- 
tential, and a prominent per- 
formance may put the seal on 
his days as a ftandicappec 

Better value may be found 
each-way in Dower House 
(4_L5). William Jarvis's charge 
won over today's trip at Epsom 
and should get the strong pace 
that will help him avoid the traf- 
fic problems he met when third 
at Doncaster last time ouL 

Pasternak’s dam. Princess 
Pati, won the Irish Oaks 14 
years ago when L Piggott rode 
one of his rare stinkers on the 
runner-up, Circus Plume. In 
this year's original version at 
Epsom, Frankie Dettori like- 
wise showed fallibility when 
taking second place on Bahr. 

The daughter of Generous, 
who subsequently won the Rib- 
blesdale Stakes at Royal Ascot 
easily takes on eight rivals in 
tomorrow's 104th Irish Oaks 
and it is difficult to see anything 
preventing her becoming the 
first Oaks runner-up since 
Regal Exception in 1972 to 
make amends at the Curragh. 

Irish-trained fillies have won 


the last two runnings, but be- 
fore they restored national 
pride, ihe valuable prize - worth 
m^tothe winner tomorrow 
-was exported for the previous 
ll years. The other raiders this 
year are ihe David Ellsworth- 
trained Oaks fifth Napoleon's 
Sister; and Luca Cumani's one- 
time Epsom favourite Glorosia, 
third on her belated reappear- 
ance at Longcharop last month. 

In the absence of the Oaks 
winner Shahtoush and Rib- 
blesdale runner-up Star Bego- 
nia, Ireland's leading trainer. 
Aldan O’Brien, relies on the 
local 1,000 Guineas second 
Kitza, and seasonal debutante 
Musk Lime, who attempts to 
give soon-to -retire Christy 
Roche his first Irish Oaks on his 
last ride in the race. 

The 2,000 Guineas form 
comes under scrutiny tomorrow 
when Lend A Hand has his first 
run sinoe chasing home now-re- 
tired King Of Kangs. Maktoura 
Al Maktoum's Mark Johnston- 
trained colt was supplemented 
to the one-mile Beriin-Bran- 
denburg-Trophy at Hoppe- 
garten as a prep for bis tilt at the 


pSTnl KRONENBOURG 1664 HANDICAP (CLASS C) Wg g| 
l°‘ Lxi £10,000 added 7f Penalty Value £7,570 wOtm 

RAMOS 

1 033000 9LCA BLANKA 113) (D) (Goard Durttaen Art) A Nevcartoe 6 1) 0 . — J Rett 8 SC 

eowrtti green, yeflow tfec 

2 WEED AUI(UK9UA(38){p){MBuWkRlT*fSeifen^MWEa9kity69G..PliEttvy2e7 

aroerab gnm and Omonds. chevmnt on stones 

3 001-00 SAW EXPRESS (10) (C)(D)(DS Hal) MaMRnrtgyBS 7 ACu&m385 

black and whUtsOjxs, ctieirevts cn eteews. Uackop, mtutesar 

4 601030 GREY NNDDOM (9) (C) (□) (Mel Briaafo] M Ofttari 79 5 G Carter 4 55 

RBroon and jraSaw cfBCk. inaroon MBmes. jetav cap 

6 01-003 BOLUN TERRY (38) (i MaJ WssfbroSO T Easfcrtiy4 93 X Fafco7S8 

rod, aMe rtae««s; ttxk and yetom quartmd on 

6 -0903 ANSTAM) (5) (BF) (Bernard Hettiaway) Ms J Rentrten 38 0 ..... D Harrison 1 96 

tfec* rad stews, Quartered cop 

7 00000 STYLE DANCStQHpfcsC A FixlgBtts)RWMakv 4813 L Dettori 633 

(fee* iaige mMb Apes, arnlets art (fer 

6 06-00 RttJA (28) (Ms Syfea Cbgg) T late 3 8 11 TU*a»563 

dart, bbe and orange tquatonxi), orange tJaKee, dart bhjexuz, mnge cqp, cfart Oiuoasr 

9 52204 TROJAN HS»(SAF) « (D) (CC Btdfey) Iks Mlfeatay 786 LChamoek985 

tfeM ti*je anti mWB stripes, rod stews wtae cap 
V 42-006 SURPT8SED (10) {D fl Brolhertai) Mn J Ransden 3 B 4 — ..R Lappin lOJO 

Mk Ma itAie tocp artsnfets 
-TOdackred- 

BETT1NG: 3-1 Aratand. 7-3 BofeiTtery 11-3 Ataobbm. 8-1 (W*y KtaRdon, SurprM. »-1 Saint 
Eaprsss, 10-1 Styta Oarcas 14-1 Ritfe. SOca Btanka, Tra)m Haro 
1997: Stacfettack 4 6 7 F lynch 9-2 tar (Iks J Ramsdai) (kawn B) O ran 

FORM GUIDE 

S3ca Btanka: Sbuggtag to recover 096 form after season oft Fter efforts at Epsom 
Bnd when 12th h Fktot Qjp but hard to fancy after latest Goodwood cfeappantmem 
Almuhfcnm: Cam»tiam-bef*rt top-oUha ^rrurrt perfonnu Back to form with start- 
head oeoood to RstkxixMite. A/yr In May 2to htfiar toan last wforeig mark. 

Sttit Express: Fast graart wmer trom 21bhgher at RRtetaatbacfmL Gong aganst 
htai Wo term but not tfegaosd behind C y b w technology rt Ftedcar last time 
Grey Kfngdom: Wksier on soft trff 6b ionw f6f) here last month and fine third to Gart- 
Ic Storm at Newcasife (6t heavy) srea Possibly needs 0ve these days 
BoMn Tbnry: MoeFy ha nrt cap ped on tts—tengto wfo wsr Atlantic DeaW A Nevroas- 
da (m firm) lost Juie Set to tale a hand attar retian to form at CtastBr last Une 
Anstao± FTve-tongth winner off 12b lower at Rpon to May (61) Looked to need mis 
oxtna htftang when tfM to Bow F%eg there again (Bf) on Mcmday Best on fast going 
Slyta Doncan Oi lengthy lostog iul Agato lads the visor he needed to show rfe best 
tain last tann, toctodng dose second to Fame Agan rt Ffontefract 
FVofa: Disappotottog hw starts since beaitog Epsom Cydone *< length a N c w ma rtd 
(9) to Apri 6b Nghef here and posstay best on easy ^ound 
Tta|m Hero: Wmer of rmtor co nd tote event at Wtavrtck (71) Stopping up n grade 
and has plenty on Jud^ig by latest Catteridc handcap effort Best on test gang 
Swpriaedb Rumer-irt to rmar Catterkk badeend martBn but has not shown muchttfe 
tenn Stops up to trp after sewn lengths sixth to Fty Of Sowhtoe at Ftedcar 

VERDICR It appears spNcantth* ANSTAND reoppeareduddy after te dost mw 
at Rpon on Monday wNdi confvmed that he e fily capable of wtrving tram ttfe mark. 
Ha has been cryng out for this extra tatang Bofci Hwry was ii muw hj fast when hs 
career was art rtiort last tomi but ha appeared to be on the way back tost tone and 
tooks the mein thraaL wide Atawhimm stadd dso be thereabouB 

fo yin I FOSTER’S SILVER CUP RATED HANDICAP WSK | 
(Listed) (A) £25,000 1m 6f Penalty Value £15,584 KdW 

1 25M0 SHffiR DANZIG ® (Q(R JAiu^RAir^rang 697 RHBi2r(» 

W» htoe and red danundillgW blue femes, ref ospflgtoMje otamart 

2 rtM2 STREET BENBtAL (28) (Utsajtj Garo) H Ced 4 9 6 KFMon5rd? 

md, atokertK jofew stones. A°d«rtjafcw hooped cap 

3 4-4400 SAUSALITO BAY(14) (CD) MCSmth] IBdrtng494 ..8Whto*orti1 100 

fMp^SgnUuechBmnBgiablwcap 

4 RBJAIYHApfl)?fHAgaKJon)LCUTai4 94 .._JRefd8iT» 

grata red aptofe^Geen cap 

5 12-025 DnEAMOFNMHI(3«)(C)|Ov6Bade]AStonto14 90.... . LDeoort 6 101 

yeBcnr. purple spots, yellow cap 

6 00-30 BBKTDM (USA) (K) (CO) (LoTOshp Std) DBs«onh5 8 Q Pat Eddery 3 Mb 

pW and dart (fee straw, pit* sleeves and cap 

7 202-56 MTIHAK (USA) (14) (FtthOT Syndote Unfed] Ms Jftomsden 4 9 7..D Harrison 4 T03 

royal fab* rtw 3ac taeped sfeevea guartertd cap 

8 63450 (SflRQA VBfTURE (Ifl (D) (Dr Fre* S B Ooo) S Wbtrts 4 87 _ ... R FTranch 7 113 

•vMa. red eftewnn. rayrt Uue steams, red cap 
-Bdadared- 

Mmimnr artutt 8sr 7bL 7nre hareSap wetgtar Mnaft Sst 3b. George Vbratae 8d 20 
BETTING: 53 Street General. 3-1 Rktayma. 5-1 MBha* 11-2 Drawn Of Nunrt, 7-1 Shear Dansg, 
8-1 Bonatam, 10-1 Sauaafito Bay, 25-1 Goorgto Vertura 
1997: Banaton 4 g 7 K Fafon 4 -t (H Cecfl toam |i) 7 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Sheer Danzig: Mssed most of lad season Unexposed to tits tip (it should sut him) 
and dose 7th to Yavaras Pace ovw tn2f at SarKknvn test week was prorang 
Street General: Ughttv rased but pfogmssrve Second to Kayt Tara ai Haydodi and 
to Retfondge m feted race at Uscestar. over The ta6t here wi sut turn 
SouaaBto Bay: Wen two handicaps at around ttw; tnp last term Now 8fo n^ier and 
not quteaths best trcismi md-dvsnn nthe Norttambertand Pteta last time 
Rrtafym ftomoted wmer of C47SOO hancficap a Ascot last September Close soc- 
and In an Italian Group 3 cn rerun again at 1m4( and should rrprove for tort) 

Oneam Of Nunrtb Anothw wfw can mprow tor the step ipn trp Second to Hajr at 
Goodwood (good to tom) and ffth si toe Besstsaou^i a Royal Ascot Ihs season 
Benotom: Wan a less competitive renewal of tfw race In 1997 off a 4t> lower mark Ran 
credobty on return to Flat and then found to>4t an reufftaert test latest start 
Mitfirtu Wed bantered and vrsored in 1997 Decent efforts ever 2m+ for new stable 
8w season m the Chester Cup (hampered) and Northumberland Plate (srth of 201 
Georgia Vtonturr. Good second to Further F&gM oi Nottmcjvsm n Apri Beton tarn n 
handicaps tost Two runs. 19th of 20 to the Nortfuenbertond Plate or ttoest 

VERDICT: A fascinating heat with Street General. RWatyma and Dream Of Nurmi 
al n good tan and shaping as if ths first rut ewer Im6f wA resut n e/en better. Tbo 
first two ol those have the most scope for mprov e m er t. but SHEER DANZIG, anoth- 
er vtoo ran wen last tone and s urtexposod at the tnp. rrcy rrto prove better varte at 
the morrtftg odds 

\A 1 = 1 39TH JOHN SMITH'S CUP (HANDICAP) (CLASS IreKB 
C_ Iq f B) £110,000 1m 21 85yds Penalty Value £70,750 mOiM 

1 43Q00 PRMCEOFD9BAL(B)(CD) (JSGuMn) D Artuhna 4 3 15 5 WHbtorth 9 10S 

yeta^ roraf Vue stupe, siped sleews. yeSow cap. rojof tour spec 

2 n;n- PASTBTNAK (380) (CD) (Graham flock) Sir M Present 59 fl .. . GDuffl*l4iC3 

■•Mbl tglKMteStar 

3 33W6 WmiUfcT7){CO)(T&YteTW)PVfctai795 .JCtorrihS » 

BJrzjDca. BwsMieVtaOoed stooves; gei# cap 
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The punters’ favourite, Pasternak, can add to his big-race triumphs at York today 


greater glory of the Sussex 
Stakes at Goodwood. Muchea, 
winner of the Criterion Stakes 
for Mick Channon two weeks 
ago, is the other British hope. 

But the beaten 2,000 Guineas 
favourite Xaar has deserted 


the rowing division, at least pro 
tem. Last year's two-year-old 
champion, subseqently re- 
vealed to be a sick horse when 
only fourth in the Newmarket 
Classic, sidesteps tomorrow's 
Prix Messidor at Deauville in 


favour of the 10-furlong Prix Eu- 
geneAdam, and a possible con- 
frontation with Dr Fong, at 
Maisons-Laffitte next Sunday. 
Fly To The Stars, one of six 
Godotpbin entries in the Sussex 
Stakes, will be taking the role 


PhU Cole/ARsport 

of Brazil against eight French 
runners in the Messidoc 

Results, page 24 
Cards and Hyperion’s tips 
for tomorrow’s three meet- 
ings will appear in the 
Independent on Sunday 


4 03630 VAGABOND CHANTEUSE pi) IW R Qwnl T anetagon -I 9 5 ACtffwne 14 JOT 

red. emarart green sasti and flnrtets 

5 221421 REFUSE TO LOSE p4) ( J C Sirti] J Eustoce 4 9 5 — — JISti»17 98 

pupto. ig« Wire chevron. 6gta tik» cap 

6 056-20 SONG 0FR&3XM (35) (D) (StetttatBnnBd} JGasdsn4 93 L Dettori 5 JG3 

rnawn. rtite sleeves, maroon cep. "tati star 

7 13-45 CAHDIGARBW pi) (Eftfefl Lady Hemes *9 1 KFsten3106 

p*y and pi* artom. Uack cw 

B 2GD-1 ANA1H0J (32) (D) (H R H Sd&n ArtradSoh] Mss G feteway 5 BC..J Wearer 20 706 
reftw. btack sasti whte steeves. black end vttie quartBfWf cap 

9 4-23Q DOWER HOUSE (13) (1^ (Lad Ho«rt De VttdBi) W Jams 3 3 12 J!tett13NB 

fina 

ti 40331 RAPIER (28) tCJ (MreAKarejM Hammond 46 C G Cater 10 109 

prtt and (fort blue sfffoes. pink sleeps, da* Mue Jcrttos 
11 3431 MUTV (USA) (22) fhtendtei Al MakSunl Sr M St3uS 3 3 C__ . — .. . RHBsSHD 

rojofiifce. wfWE epaufes. sffped cap 

C 06332 CAPTAIN SCOn (191 (PlOtaWne State Partnaifoi J<3fc« «87 .PRobhaonl 106 
^gfar green and (taih green chec*. igtt green sleeves b?k« op 
■Q 31-0 DfSTtNCTIVE DANCE psxGmge wart) LortHirtngdcn3 85 Art Eddwy 16 110 
wftoa. t^fotibreapees. Ogtnbtue tap 

H 210-12 KARAlOA(13) (Tfl (Ms Lxeara Lforetti) S Vlfoods 4 B 3 RRrenchaitS 

dm Uue, rad sat yeto* sleeves, da* btuasais. d** One cap. veatn* oars 
S -43112 BBALDHEI(»1Spfl(Pr3rrtNHodgE=c)JF3nEhsve3a3- - OHairtaoi 12 113 
Otx*. red sfoeves. bbrtamlas. (feci caa red spots 

■B 64-331 PORTO FORICOS (LSA) pi) (Martcs Party) H Cecil 583 JQutai7 107 

daot bkie. BgH blue aoaa O&B. seiped sewres. xrftee cap 

V 02600 SKYDOtCp^ IMrtD JMeraon) W5w^>is5 82 A Mctafia (7) 19 SB 

Dftc*. radctanorrtontxrtt'airtctoi.wfimafaeie&redanrtsts 

B 42DU6 PHDJSTAfl (13) (D)(Ngd Starts) K3ute5 32 R Whston (5) 2 1(B 

wfae; emtoart greer efa/fos tort sis on stooras. yeSnv C3p 
Q 05064 MCGJU7CUU0Y REEKS (B) (CO) (Don = Incissi cnroc txsa 7 7 15 KtaTHfeerlBW 
wftoB. Sg« Bfiie art y«So»stipeJ slwvas: qtxl&ed cap 

20 03h2l MAZEm(7)(Tfl(ltaLAWh<ta}?6«r;S7 i a LCtamoek 11 VITO 

irfaH (vrpte cnevrrro on XOy. fwopeo cao 
-20 declared - 

iltam »agtt 75f 10b. 7fup/Bndcaptm9tt’Mate6d7sr£h. 

BETTING: 10OG0 Ftostemak, 11-2 Emerald Haights. 13-2 Uuhih. 7-1 Ports Foricos. 14-1 Canfigan 
Bay. PowarHouw, Song Of Freedom. 16-1 Captain Scott, Dtotin c thra Bence. 18-1 KaraMa. Rafusa 
1b Lofle, 20-1 Prince Of DwfeL 22-1 WBcuina, 25-1 Amk-Ku. 28-1 Ftaptoc 33-1 others 
1B9T: Pastern* 483 G Duffiert 0-2 |S<r M Presconj tovor (11 21 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Prince Of Dentet tn erodent form tin season, wrrmg war course and dstance n 
fifey off 95, but tfvse starts £>K8 Indcate that this 5b higher mark has Ib maasue 
P a ste rna k: Twc naw n «97 wrt two strtaig wns cruisfog through most ol the race, 
in tfn event and the Cambridgeshra Has youp race potential and shoUd go dose 
WBcuna: total It* r S9B and won off 5b tegher mak man this tolar mat season. Shaped 
ml over an inadequate fn 91 Saturday*, fifth at a in ra ted states at Sandown 
Vagabond Chantause: useful and often h^Hy tired n T9 97 Unto mpaa at ooruftionB 
stakes feted races and a handcap ths season 

Refuse lb Lose Gama front-runner, very useful as 143 to Tn21 on AkV and steacty ap- 
proechtag ttaaz (aver n top han^caps on oat. winning Royal Hint Cup at Ftoyai Ascot 
Song Of Freedom: F a rom5ng reapp e arance aeond to Flint Knapper over toi2t at Kenp- 
m but orty Bighth c?f 14 a Epsom two mre€*s later 

Cardigan Bay: Ex-Hsh. Fifth of 16 to Another Time n £22000 handicap over *n2f at 
AstW tost tone, havrg led 2f out Unracod so tar on fast grouxl 
Anak-Kic Ort wel n 097 and reswned his process when wmnq miSt classified states 
at Sataxay on reappearance T1» may be too competi&vre and drawn 20 
□offer House: Gof up final stirtes n £16000 event at Epsom n Jure and good tfwd 
(Gdn t get best of runs) to Labeq at Doncaster, both at tm2f. Should go well agan 
Rapier Unproven at the trip and best efforts an a sort surface to good tarn howev- 
er. vwmng 17-rvmer £15200 contest (up 6*1 for that) over ton! here teest start 
MuNb: 1 V* lengths second, dear, to Honan in tin maiden at Yarmouth, beta® com- 
fortably Wiring to 2-1 on in 91 maiden at Goodwood On hs way up and wfl stay 
Cfekata Scott Rurnng wel n decent hanttaps withoui wrong on tost two starts 
(rv£fl third n Zetland Gold C*to to fled car and beaten a neck to Nottingham 
Dfetmcttve Danes Promstog debut seand before cSsappcwng on sotL Won flW mart- 
en 2V.- months before nem-nearer 11th 0* 31 n (he ftitanraa Hartacap fo tere slii g 
Kaakta to good form, wrong ai Beverley and second (rraght stiug^e to confrm 
length advantage over Dourer House who was tampered) to Labeq at Doncaster 
Emerald Heights: Seems to be ptbjessfog wrth every ran. wrong handeaps at tii>4l 
and tin27;l before second to Double Ctosac n trvtl hanefcap at Ftayal Ascot 
Porto Foricos: Hancfcfepper has taken tew chances after 5 starts n martens, odds- 
on wmer at Goodwood. Not bred for Vn2f to 9urL but shapes as H J m$v 
Sky Dome: Rather lost ho form last season and cfcappontng tins term roce second 
aRponlnMay 

Phifetar h fine form the term, wtamg at Epsom in Jvm Has wan to toi2f. but hasn't 
been tried at the tnp for over a year and has better form over shorter 
McGttyeuddy Reeks: Vastly improwd fraeng off 38 tt» time tost year, now off 76) 
tort won at Newcastle n June Come-fram-behnd style may te3d to traffic problems 
M e zeert:2tooulollhBttarx>cap.Progwsgngihough.toidhaswon3hancfo3psa tox2f 
on turl finduting fast ryound) n he tost lor starts 

VERDICT: a superbly competitive race Pasternak has already won two lop hancte 
caps Inducing tore one C months ago) and was mpressrve n doing so and he mates 
most appeal of the maritei leaders. The figpriy -raced three-vear^sids Muhtb and Porto 
Foricos may come (ram top stabtos. but ttwy bastoafy have sorrrerhng to prove In life 
company There e. atways the BreBvsod ol iroirtte n rarnrog m a rate such as ires, but 
WILCUMA is we* heated on tis best and shaped 33 if rrMimng & tiert son ol lorm bsr 
tme The wroer a> this tvre years ago. he should go we* to tong odds. 

fa AKl BECK'S BIER HANDICAP (CLASS C) £12.500 KXI 
added 6f Penalty Value £10,194 Iflifl 

1 &UH VENTURE CAFTTAUST (7) (CD) (W G Swiesl P Nchofc 9 tJ 0 . -AlwGrawe9495 

rufiXUua, yeflow ctkc £»fe. redcap. spob 

2 04204 LAGO CH VARAtfO (13) (The FBI 'Sroupl fl Wicrte 6 9 H . . DeanMcKoovm 13 V« 

Lghl green tort pukdabort nrt scenes jnd cap 

3 NIGHT FUOfT (9) (D) (BF) |C H 5fcvcns) R Fahey 4 9 7 R Winston (5) 2 86 

i»re Uue. reflet* tfjrr datviron deeresa-rt.-trcnc^i 

4 -00640 2UHAW (14) (Dj lOavtcn &g»?y Panne^hp Udl D McCjh b ii, Pat Eddery 3 B 99 

Sign gm.’n ana Sjc* ditncncL. i^fn gre vn cjp. Wxi ffjmonU 

5 PS0061 PRINCE OOME(n(tn (GW Jomsl MVftne*95 A Wmtin S B5 

■titovr* toaci tomlec 

6 032660 TILER (17) (CD) (Us C fiotnsoni M Jcrnstoi 6 94 . RHtel99f 

ycum. town cross tret. f«rwd >eewx gt/artered cap 

7 PRESENT CHANCE (29) itonGusei 6 WAtohon 4 9J K Fjflon 16 93 

Sgnr green sm rva ctac*. red slews. 4gf# green jrmtjti ana cap 
W tone, reyto tAa dvrron. amiots and cap 

6 BOOT BENZOE (9) (CD) ffcny Ftowtt) Mrs J Samsdon B8 13 0 Harrison T7 90 

emwaWgrtc". efafo^oC. hooped sfoerei wta?«p. emernW-jreenspuc: 

9 2-0004 CUlfflffiAN CARUSO (43) (Ol fCurrtnan tal T Eosterbr 3 6 0 . LCtltonock 143S 

nya/IAre, jelfow stoc w/wo jfoeveo. ro^Uoecap. ye&wtir 
O 562DW BEE HEALTH BOY (9) (D) (Boe Hailih ud} M W Eactirty 5 8 0 GPaH«il2% 

bego. ye&ovr aamnd on body 


n CKE361 ^FfflEYANCITHERHED(7)(D) (AGWatsor^ MDod»48 tt J Weevw 10 V 8F f 

dr*, btocfc hooo. bta* can C 

C 3-065 0HHBE{3^ (MsPWHan^ PH» tb 3B9 CLawtherBflO 

muaH gw red saad yea* demand cap ^ 

0 2-5050 LORD OUWEB (1?J (P) |M© V R Jan*) WJanS8B9 

ctacoba orange toeWBB and cap 

Vi 4)4334 F0RTWEPRESEKTP)(P)(IAsJHatel)T0BBtoR&B7 -LWttiilSra 

emarart flrean tort p**ifemortS.pfnlraitere*,pM* cap. erTwrartpraen 

B 03tan BWTANG TWOfl (USA) (13) (Lyons & Braphfor^ W ktasai 4 B 7 P McCabe 9 85 

tfeck arrt red fquarterefl.ttacitsleevw. rad seams, redcap 

8 -33223 STYUSI WAYS (9) (D) (ton Hefl J ftwre 885 J Raid 11 S3 

gn* large purpte spec. purpto cap 

V -05000 STAND CHAPEAU (7) (D) (Dare) Fadflier) D ffehdfe 6 8 1 F Norton rV' 

whtB. red end whteatiped stowe. (fee* arrt red ctackiap 

» 00205 WAmrSEEp4) (M WEffiWbtfM WEaasby38 0 _JWb18B3 

green. Gey art toroenssfoedatoew^ maroon rap 

® OfiOD RAllOOUHH»(D>PmCt»8)NBtory77« RPtrench886 

Sghtbta, roisIffeecfievroR, torrfeoandcap 

Atnmun webftc 7» T06. True tmBcap *e&£ RamboU 7tf 3b 

BETTING: T-1 Prince Dana, T5-2 StySafi Ways, 8*1 Ntfit FBght, 10-1 Cumbrian Caiuso, T1-1 For 
PraanL Pteaai* Ctwwe, 12-1 Bee HmMi Boy, 1 M Baram, ««tey Anrthaited, Oh Httia, 
Zuhafe, 16-1 Btaang Timor, Ventura CapMat, 16-1 Lago Dl Varano, Hn 20-1 othara 
1997: Faraway Lass 4 910 Harrcan 14-1 (Lad Haitfngttai) ttawn Q 21 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

Venture Capitalist: Showtag Ns yeera but tar ataytagren 4“fJengths fourth to Bold Ef- 
fort to Sandown (5t good) last Bma 2fo tower here and back on favtuta fan grand 
Logo Di^arerftrofogcon satoi iCy wel but seernsrha ta cappert grasp sneebeto- 
ng Pleasure Ttine *. length at Rfoon (5t good) last month. 

Night Flight: In form of tn He -Ob h&ier than when 3S length winner at Newcastle 
last month but every dranoe toter latest brave effort from bad drew at Hoydock 
2Uhata Prornsmg etforte a Kampton and Hedcar this lami but flopped in mud behtad 
Gaebc Storm at Newcastle S^pfog in weights but yet to wii n haifcap dess 
Prince Dome: vital dwen when beatfog Unshaken "Hangth rt Haydock. 3t> lighar now 
and may be presaed to con&m ptadngs with Stytsh Vfeya (third). Bee Hetth Boy (forth) 
and IKgre F^M (sixth) to the reused wwgtta 

TBer: Good eartydeason efforts to Haydoc* and Thirafc but Btte encouragement in last 
three ouongs and may not be best placed with draw here 

Present Chance: Best of a series good but trevaing efforts whan haB-tength Mid 
to Grey tOngctom here {9t soft) tart time. 3b h&w here and pgatiytfemti I 

Benzoe: fvre good efforts here last month behind Poly Gofi^ilfy (SO and Grey Ktag- 
dom (8f) WW^ded with chance but eaert* to reserve ha vrfoe ki Thisk nowadays. 
Cumbrian Caruso: Progressive fo decant company last term of return to best 
when 8 lengths fourth to Aijan to Ctotert* (gven ptertiy to do) and ive candidate 
Bee HeaBh Boy. taline vefo ol form tort ran* cfoae fo drtytig Bfo Tiae for fladcar win 
when tfwd to Pmce Dome at Haydock. Every chance off lb tower 
Jeffrey Anothermd: Comfortable winner of condtttons contest atCarfetai Could strug- 
gle to reverse prwiuus Ftedcar ptedngs with Bee Health Boy on 3b worse terms 
Oh Hebe: Beneffted from return to 61 when seven-length fifth to Setustpark Flyer at 
Epsom lot) Form has worked out vrel and she s no toriom hope from 2fo tower 
Lord OfiviaR Winner ar Epsom and Barton last term. St* a force on three-lengths 
fourth to Carlton at Windsor last month aid cortd take a hand from 2b towar 
For The Presort: Best form this tarn when head second to Ice Age a \bmwuth (6t) 
me days ago Disapponttng behnd Jeffrey Anothened at Caifeta last tone 
BWang Ttinon Maiden. Has net had the rub of the green in tu« efforts state his good 
1 '* length second to Butrinto at Newbury (BQ in May and ahold not be far away 
Styflah Vteya: fleg^ar bndesmaid. Stay uilucky whan halHengtfi itiari to Prinoe Dome i 
to Haydock arrt wetted to coma out bast now but has not wen sfoca May 1995 
Grand Chspearc Has not progressed sfoce tfe 2V-tength fifth to Mofe Double toThirak I 
to May. 4b tower here but effftoutt to tancy on recent efforts 
WaftTfSee: Locked set tor better ttmgs when a length second to Mohawk at New- 
castle an Ms reappearance but has looked tanpanmentto *r his last two outings 
Rambokt Had the best of the draw wfien betotag Rtoh In Loire to Chepstow n May. 
Little show last lima and appeara to have plenty on her ptate 

VERDICT. Yesterday's evidence suggested a low Paw wfl be an advantage, and 
that could consoidate the claims of NIGHT FLIGHT, who appeared to mantafn im- 
provement when sixth from a "no-hope* low tfcaw at Haydock. He still looks on a 
good mark on Ns previous Newcastle win and is taken to beat the consistently im- 
focky Stytfoh Ways, with Oh Hebe a Rve outsider . 

|C riel MILLER GENUINE DRAUGHT NURSERY HANDICAP 
lri lo l (CLASS C) £10,000 added 2YO 5f Penalty Value £7,115 

1 26 PETUGWO BAY (67) (D){JC Rowel} B McMahon 9 7 -.KfWonS 

2 2h CONWYLOfX3E(14)(D)(lcr3MoGtyn) JBary96 1 GCatarB 

3 3G SAWW.(51)(D)(MsAnteeMMata3on)JGtaer9l Ffotoinson 7 

4 E22S ROSE'S TREASURE (21) (D) (Jack tee) BRrtraei 90. ' CLmrttwra 

5 Vet, OHISAY(26)(D)tGLHLsdennai%3MrR AMLHfenrarDMBtoB ti' . CCtevarr7)B 

6 02022 NORTHERN SVEKGAU (10) (Tmctay C®} TO Btorcn 86 " TSnteras 

7 23*10 COLLEGE MUSIC (4) (D) (Mai Bitian) M Bnttan 84 ... " i 'arenas 

S 31 AVOMJALE GIRL (19) (D) (C A Lynch) C Dwyer 8 Z _ 

-8 declared- 

BernHC: W Conwy Lodge. T^SwrmaL M Oh 1 Say. 7-1 Avondale DM, 10-1 Rose's Treasure. 
12-1 Pertiglta Bay. Northern SvengalL IB-1 College Music *. >u-i nose s ireasura. 

1997: Socket Set 2 9 5 M Roberts 7-2 (B McMahon) dram (3) 7 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

^ frre4^ ^ to eeven to Cfoeertslarrt stto a h May. Ptentv to 

Conwy Lodge: Pick of the wmghts on fos twoJength wro over Pifoctov Qwm k. 
dme to Rpoa Confirmed that pfoastog n^STSJth 

pears to have plenty of scope tor mprowment ^ ®uoncasterandap- 

Pro^Ktove sem Cartete ro over F»st n Apri ktoks batter to 

tinosHjm. Cau^t a tana, when tryrog to concede 6b io Rossea fbSro?? 
to Newcastle last tme arrt staUU not be for away (oeatan 2 . taigths) 

Rose's Treasure: CanssRtit sort wim good piaangs m Tfwsk and fw» t. 

length fiiui to RrstMuacal at Ayr (5fj Srtl ta^amewerot^ n «*arboforefiw&- 

Oh 1 Say. Hottn^am over FVji Muacal and Wmdw ~ 

have : worked out wfl Fated to act on soft Iasi tow 
Northern Svengaft Speedy ana (xorewsnre 

CodcJ to HedMfS^ suggests tawdry be 10 ' heusaU 

CoUege Musk= Made tard worii of beaeng Custom House a lan.-rtti « u „ 

in May and was tated off a Portefracr w W 

Avondale Girl: Easy wroer from exposed ^ waEhed 

cut above plaong Mass arrt s sonX^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

VERDICT It s dflicsJt to eppose CONWY LOOGF whn ^ 

&gwy on ha Rpon effort and comes from a befln W n 


{ .* ' «. 
: l 


- /TS-. 

. . i - 


-P Robinson 7 
. -C LmMwr4 
-C Carver (T) 6 
- - -T Spate 2 
-LChanocfc5 
■ F Lynch 1 


UNGFIELD 

HYPERION 

250 Diablo Dancer 2£5 Three Angels 3^5 Ran- 
tar 4.QQ Entropy 4^5 Beraaglio5L05 Oak Vintage 

GOING: Good to Fhn |Frm n places on round cause). 
STALLS: . Straff - stands sde: tn if - inside: tin 6f - outsrte 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hgh up to 71 WOyd- 

■ Left-hand, sharp trrtuWfng come. 

■ Come b SE of town on B202& Ungfiefd station (served by 
London Victoria! adjoins course: ADMISSION: Oub £16; Fam- 
3y Enclosure D2. CAR PARK: Oub £3; remander tree. 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: G L Moore 84 whiners from 650 run- 
ners (success rate CS%), M Johnston 52-294 (17.7%) R Han- 
non 49-363 (G5%L Lord Huntingdon 44-224 (196%) 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: W Ryan 34 wtis from 211 ndes l suc- 
cess rate 161%). D Biggs 32-378 (BS%). C Rutter 24-252 (95%) 
M Hills 14-90 (156%) 

■ FAVOURITES: Hi wins In aZJI races 012%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME! Bennfn^iani Breeze (400) Jendto H3Sj 

19 9ft) EBF HOLBROOK NOVICE STAKES 
t±_ J (CLASS D) £5,000 added 2YO 7f 

1 1) UONAROO(2HPSnrti(B£f)92. .. DOttawtaeS 

2 06SD CAPTAIN HILLER (IQ (CD) MCtainon 90 AMfetty4 

3 G32 DUSLD DANCER (16) B n Mbran 9 0 GHnd3 

4 SSO NDRTSPROHSE(24)Klnv6ll N Data (7)1 

s PINNACLE W Ka^as 6 7 .. _. MHB&2 

6 RAHAYS JDufopfl7 _KDari*y6 

■ BdKtared- 

BETTING: M DfjbjoOaneet 11-4 Raheyeb. 6-1 Noty'ePronfee. 7-1 Cap- 
tain INIet 8-1 Pkinecfo, T0-I Uenardo 


FORM VERDICT 

Last month's SaSstturr second Diablo Dancer has the best 
Credentials of those wiih experience bui faces two newcomero 
with good credentials, notably RAHAYEB. who represents a 
sable mat is carting to eitioduce seme promsrtg juvenfes 

1 9 cel ORANGE HANDICAP (CLASS Q £7,750 
IT. ? J added 3Y0 7f 

1 052G0 SMOOTH SAILRfG (10) (D) K ViCAufffe 9 7 NCaQtn(7)10 

2 >3021 SABHAANfB) (D) UTregomq9B WRSattnmS 

3 31-43 SHF0UG (USf^ (15) (Ifl (BF) B hfe 9 3 JD Snftii (3) 11 

4 2-6005 OVBTTUREj# RHamcn9D R Hughes 1 

5 -20340 GHTQFG0LD(2S)(D)(BF)Atefcway83 ..AMacttyS 

6 OOT53 THHffiANGB5W(DHBF)MT«O«s810 DB^geZ 

7 022< SAVER3BTH (FR) (3) S CteW S S .WRyenS 

8 60100 DUtySHAft4)BMetotei8S _J*Has9 

9 -00051 AQDTESr{Z1){CD)Wtta88_ KDartey7 

V 065M6 MUJASHAGffi(5) Kfwyao RlfedM(3}BV 

n W«4Q UrnE-tUUBiaiiq^SVtaxJBanTt} .PDoe(S)4 

-ildectted- 

Mrarrsm weigfit 7a 106. Tme hanScap neeff L3e Fimtiter Is 9® 
BETTING fr-i Three Angtot, 6-t Sabtaen, 7-1 Smooto SaOno. SWouo, 
Actt T«L 8-1 GBI Of Gold. Uffla Tbnttter. 10-1 often 

FORM VERDICT 

Glt-i OF GOLD swtrtfi another chance to confrtn the premise 
of his good nrre at Chester and Sandown n a race which 
should suit him better than last weeks handcap at Sandown 
Three Angeta may prove the mar danger. 

3 251 “•LY MAIL SILVER TROPHY RATED 
I HANDICAP (Listed) (A) £16^50 7f 140yds 

1 0003* DARING DgSTWY (15)(CD) K3ufqi797... DGlfonohoeS 

2 -04031 NO EXTRAS CZ) (C) (D) G L Mcur e 9 5 _ W R Srtntam 7 


3 OW6 V®ADWJNTBip4)Vihagga5 392 _ . . .. M rate 1 B 

4 4B4? RfiNTAR (13) I baijnj 3 9 1 KDerievS 

5 0-1 DSC VOLLEY (II) D Poppet ? 8 ri . . . CfWter4 

6 10-161 FnZHM21)(D)UJcfrisfcn7eil . . R Hughes 6 

7 i5002f SAVS9ING (FR) (21) ID) UUeaObfiSn . M Uhn S 

-7 Owforwi- 

BEmNG: W Paniat 7-2 No Ettraa, M Ftzred. frl Heedhunter. SUrw- 
tag, 7-1 Daring Destiny T6-1 VoUey 

FORM VERDICT 

Impressive Goodwood wroer PAHTAfi looks well capable 
0> Holding hs own n better company end can dely a Bleep 
Wheupnehanrteap Contswns may not be ideal tor Jersey 
Stakes soah Heedhuntsr and Fuzed may be a bigger threa. 

A Of) I M & B BRIGGS RUBY WEDDING NURS- 
■ - J ERY HANDICAP (D) £4,600 2Y0 6f 

1 10 QfORAL EXPRESS (S) (D) V, Mur 9 7 . J WOdriSOfl (5) 4 

2 44] SAAFHO ROCK (10) iq R Hannoft 95- . .R Hughes 7 

3 5W Brn€GUSSOO)PVtotavn94.. WfiSwtnburo3 

4 066234 BAM1HGHAM BREEZE (8) K hory 6 Ti- ■ KDartoyGB 

5 3233 ENTROPY (8) (BF)R Hannon Bit C FtoSorS 

6 630 MtSSiNG TED (14) 50ow83 PDo»(^2 

7 401 POCO (53) U OiSTfei 7 12 Altacksyl 

-7 declared - 

BETTING: 7-2 Entropy, 4-1 Choral fipras a, 9^ Soafend Rock, 5-1 Ban- 
ofogfon Breeza 11-2 By TTwGfoss, 6-1 MfesfngM, 10-1 Pocg 

FORM VERDICT 

A tfifficuit nursery wrth a esse of sorts to be made lor aB seven 
rarrers. Saefend Rock opened fos account here last tme. 
but *cufd have been a stronger laney with namna aMtfed. 
and preference fi ter CHORAL EXPRESS, wroer m a big 
field on res Wtadsor debut and not dismeed in Ihe Win riser 
Casde last urn 


THE CURRAGH^T,,,;^ 

54 JAICJAL (1721 ij L Moore J i n rmlMii ^ UllUa’ 


: 5-: JAffflAL (t72| G L Moore J ? n Canoy Morrb 2 V 

2 ftJ BERSAGUO f13) rv Jams 3 fl *1 G Hind 4 

3 -4CG3 WAT OUT YONDER (14) (BF) E HA. 3 B D UH«S3 

4 0 WBOTMG SAINT (S3) M Ton^iir; 3 8m KDrefoyi 

-4rfod»ed- 

BETTING: 1-2 Way Ouj Ytrota. 7-4 BeoagQo. >6-i WtirongSanLJaraW 

FORM VERDICT 

Atinost cenarly a two-horse race Why Out Yonder n me 
form choice, but has not progressed trom an oporrg fourth 
to Greek Dance, and meets a progressive sort in the wel- 
ttied BERSAGUO. wtMOugfY to approcuiclha mtmrfetanoe 
harog shaped odeqirttely over im 4f al Doncaacr trt rme 

c ftcl RACING CHANNEL MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added im If 

1 0 KMNIN0 (13) C LMcore«y 7 Cairtyllontot 

3 WLLYVflUyHCataySPr.-. - C Ru8ff4 

1 -J3604 BANKER D1VERRY (FR) (15) SWcnb33 It RMuImpjS 

4 0 B0UAN (8) R Sropar 1 B n MGaBagherB 

5 05 GEN8T0US WAY5 (O) E TXriop 3611 . . K0aity7 

6 3X<C WATTING KNIGHT (14)0 HarWy 3 ail WRSwMumS 

7 D 0AKV9fTAGE(USA)(42) Jb3sben366 GHW2 

-Tdedared- 

BETT1NG: 7-> WaUng KnIgM. W Oak Vinuge. 9-2 Barter Dwerry. 8-1 
Boflan. 12-1 Generous Ways. 14-1 witty Witty. 20-1 Kinrtno 

FORM VERDICT 

Waiting Knight ran one o! hs better racoi berand Mjwsoof 
at t+».ca6'le lait tana, bul s, vilnerabfc lo or vnprw.f and 
Ihea'pertave Arntncan-br«} fly OAK VINTAGE fils tta ba 
after an ey»-c.itch>ng optrong efion to Komp'W 1 


— 

» SvSSSWm mm 

I D1-30 AMRAWn (50, |C) fP H W Dota/i) j *2" o ^ 14 ’ 700 UMa 
: 43 ANNIMLvuot^q |R*^^^^^ o** ® "We teforer oap ^ ^ 7 

3 M. mmJ^JSS&SSSStn'^ iPSmrB 85 

4 (Ml OUJARlANCTtDJ.Gwj^XttO «-Dettod3JI9 

5 ffl-3 p JSmufcn,„2 


usnensu ^ 

r » i^UME (U^^^Wrap- MJKtoteSTTa 

a 5S c fw««e 

3 GS-13 WINoS 

■ ■ JPMimtfiBijf 

BFTTWG- M 7-2 CW* M 

llusk Lma. 50-1 othwi ^^POaon s Sistat 8-1 Kitas, 12-1 Bettuw 

»w a ™ t ...- ^ F ? ^ M VERD| CT 

u " Ka * »•“— 


■ n ;■*«> 
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^independent 

Saturday } i ¥„!„ 


■i- U(yr E*S’ 


fcSong Of Freedom 

can rise to occasion 

Simon Holt of Channel 4 t 

Racmg analyses today's * - 

John Smith’s Cup Handicap ' '- v 


Prince Of Denial: Rudlv ham 
pe^ai Sandown last FYidavand 
better judged on earlier form in 

f^r CtWy - over ** course 

Pasternak; BiWfamtlv L,-jj np H 
to win this race an, 

*$«!*« la " «aiun and, 
while higher m the nandkan 
now, ran again be expected to g !, 
weiL Has been prepared for a re- 
peat performance. 

Wflcnma: Caught the eve run- 
ning on strongly over amik- at 
Sandown last Saturday and 
probably better over this trip 
nowadays, seems to be retumine 
to his best at the right time 

Vagabond Ch ante use: Has nut 
won since August 1996 and is be 
coming difficult to place. Well 

beaten at Ascot on latest attempt 

Reftise 7b Lose: Rapidly im 
proving handrcapper and an all- 
the-way winner of the Royal 
Hunt Cup at Royal Ascot fast 
time Saddled with an 81b penal- 
ty for that success but races 
with tremendous enthusiasm. 

Song Of freedom: Pleasing sec- 
ond at Kempton under top 
weight first time out but subse- 
quently disappointed at Epsom 
(possibly unsuited by track). 
Might be worth another chance 
! and is potentially smart 

Cardigan Bay: Lightly-raced ex- 
Irish gelding, who had every 
chance when a good fifth at As- 
cot last time out on first run in a 
handicap. One to keep an eye on. 

Anak-Kn: Made all gamely 
against just six rivals on his 
reappearance at Salisbury and. 
a winner four times last term, has 
proved a useful money-spinner. 
Bit more needed here. 

Dower House: Useful and con- 
sistent colt, a winner at Epsom 
in early June and then desper- 
ately unlucky at Doncaster last 
time having been badly ham- 
pered One for the short-list. 

Rapier: Defied a big weight over 
nine furlongs here last month but 
this represents a rise in class. 
Genuine sort 


Muhih: i :<* *i M.iijnd ui the smart 
Hitman ipair in lengths dear. 
!? na bnv.'nut and then scored eas- 
ily at Ut id wind. From a top sta 
ok and aiiuLh.-r in consider. 

Captain Stull; Uwki. poist-d to 
sink: winning form - went under 
by just a neck u. Premier Gen 
Oration at Nottingham and will be 
Kiuled hv the likely strung pace. 

Distinctive Dance; Ran well af- 
ter an absence when I lth in the 
Britannia at Royal Ascot, a race 
from which four subsequent win- 
ners have emerged. 

fvarakia: Stays every inch of *• 
mile and a quarter, a winner at 
stiff Beverley before being just 
outpaced when second at Don- 
caster. Aels on any going. 

Emerald Heights: On a hat- 
trick (after Doncaster and Huy- 
dwk wimsi at Royal Ascot last 
lime, failing by three-quarters of 
a length to rape with Double 
Classic ( 1m if). Should run well 
despite dropping in distance. 

Porto Fori cos: Only workman 
like when justifying odds-on 
luvounusm at Goodwood follow 
ing some useful maiden race ef- 
forts. May need to improve. 

Sky Dome: Fbirhandicapperon 
his best form but seems out of 
sorts. Yet to win at this trip. 

Philislar: Creditable sixth in a 
big field at Goodwood on latest 
start and a reliable sort though 
possibly not good enough here. 

McGillycuddy Reeks: Ran up a 
sequci i.-e last season but beluw 
thal form recently and out of her 
depth here. 

Mazeed: Well trained to win four 
times this term but faces much 
his slides t task. 

Conclusion; John Gosden s hors 
es are in top form and it may pay 
to Lake a chance with S'mgspiel's 
half-brother SONG OF FREE- 
DOM who has a big handicap 
within his scope. The three-year- 
olds Muhib. Dower House and 
Emerald Heights (in order of 
preference) have live chances, 
though last year s winner Paster 
nak. is the one they all roust fear. 


YORK 

3.10: AN STAND, a progressive 
sort from the Ramsden stable, 
is well handicapped and wOl be 
suited by 7t Boffin Terry looks 
the danger 

QOQ 

3.40: RIDAIYMA. beaten a 
short-nose by Ellenica in a 
Group Three event over lm 4f 
in Milan in June, will stay welL 
Street General is the threat 

□CO 

4. IS: CARDIGAN BAY, who 
ran a creditable race to finish 
less than three lengths fifth to 
Another Time in a competitive 
lm 2f handicap at Ascot's Heath 


HYPERION’S 

TV TIPS 


fixture, holds scope for 
improvement and should go 
dose. Pasternak holds obvious 
Haims but must improve again, 
while Emerald Heights might 
prefer softer ground. 

QLO 

4.45: STYUSH WAYS, beaten 
under a length when third to 
Prince Dome (4lb worse off) at 
Haydock last time, figures on a 
lenient handicap mark. 


10-YEAR-TALE ON THE JOHN SMITH’S CUP I 


1988 88 90 






Sky DMM KM 40-1 jft ) 3M 

jfcSyajddyR S B-1 68-1 CH 50-1 68-1 
Vkonbond OWB SM 66-1 StH 50-) »i 
Sxh toy a tjatelB oats. ptoes T,1 3 < 


York 4.45 


VTHE iNDEf^DENT 

RACINGSERVICB 



Prince Dorae W 

M 71 

njtryt m 71 

CuriyflnCBngo »i »1 
ia-1 ii-i 
pms art Ounce Qi 1 2-1 

jaeHaattiBoy fri~ E-1 

jgflrey^ KglCfTgdgl H -1 
Bcnzoe *1 C " 1 


L S T 
7-1 B-1 7-1 
S I P3 7-1 
7-1 SI 7i 
11-1 P-l 9 1 

11.1 n-i il-i 

Imjmm 

14.1 n -i c-r 
w tvT w-i 
Cl E-1 IB-l 



CHESTER 


HYPERION 

2.10 Pet Express Flyer 2.45 Oomappel 3.15 
Bishops Court 3.50 Miss Grapette 4.25 Ace 
Of Parkes 4.55 Ambidextrous 

GOING: Goad lo Fvm 

STALLS: it 21 - run); ide. reel rrjar 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: UMrunUMU^t 

■ Lull-hand, light, orrular court** 

■ to urw >s near comic o I city an Awa Cnwjw Cerwraj sfa- 
tan In ADMISSION: CaumyEnOosureCt:' Taiv.aS? C8 Dee 
Smnd C4. Course CZ CAR PARK: Cl 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: A Hatley 15 A nw S hon, 06 n*l- 

n<?rs i-^uccesa rjla 11 SJ J Bony «-i28 P Evans 0- 

XK IfJ-.l B McMahon it 66 t i67’’«i 

I LEADING JOCKEYS: J Fortune 11 wvi*. horri SO roes isuc* 
ct-cs ratii I38"-1 J F Egan 10-70 IU3S). M Roberts 7 42 
R Cochimo 7-SB iCl*’*) 

■ FAVOURITES: WO WT5 n 351 races 1333-., 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: None 

(0 4 o I BROXTON NURSERY HANDI- MVi 
1—1 CAP (D) £5.000 added 2 YO 7f filAI 

1 JO mEW»RES5FUSltl3)(D)PMKAjjr?:' JForturoB 

2 On APRIL ACE (14) M Gian B T9 UarttaDwyeri 

’• MB WOOflE LASS (16) R Kmu. e it Dan»0Ne«li 

4 45£| DRURJDCE BAY MS) M Ovnoi 3 r . UFemmT 

£> ‘AS SPCMTTVtB’ROCeDES (25) W G U Isni 6 i HRoOeraS 

t Oi CATCH ME (16) (O) T E^a«v a 7 JFEoanO 

• 33C DYNAMIC DANCER (15) J J Ofc4 7 C G BWMl 10 

8 MWn TAMPA LADV p) 10) U Jdnaor 7 C *>-■ N Adorns 9 

9 DOTS MSS TAKE (4) P Era 7 0 CCogan f7)2 V 

<0 <££ MELOOV QUSN (II) Ron Tronpan T o PFe£sey6 

- 10 dedwad - 

7a ICCi True tonOcjp ntigrcL Mi: U^r. “zfuO 

Chncn ftl iJb 

8ETTING: 7-2 CdtEii Me, 5-1 Pel E*pro*a Ryer.ApnlAco.fr 1 Spondthe- 
proc-tdo's, 7-1 Wooro Lisa. Tampj Lady. B-r Miss TjLe. io-i others 

FORM VERDICT 

A rnd-.y rvwyn Wrtcn pretefoncu is lor w*0 ionr, APRIL 
ACE Tt>r Map lo to 71 ‘WxS3 ensue In- wTftrw* jiri enou tr 
lo hold the crvtflerxje o* Pel Express Flyer, try i^jnny we^rii 
'-•a KWody Quaen and vm:> un&pocod Drurldge Bay The 
Lisr-namad looks sure to win a rate ot this r,pc y>:in ,- ( nc 
■opitiNIt the moot sqniiKom jjnger 

[? 45 1 CHESTER SUMMER HANDI- t=POT 
CAP (D J £! 0,000 added 2m KmUU 

1' QS06 GElCRAt ASSEMBLY P9) OGKrorant f;ti RCochmne4 

2 POJ3 FORCE (21) ICO) P Gah« b 3 C H Day 9 

3 If OOMAPPEL 1491 (Cl fcja-Ji? *d UHobcrtsT 

1 SCOT JAMAICAN FUGHT (tl) P) Ms i myrrar 4 : Cfc^uo[3lS 
0 b-TO GREAT ORATION (16) (CD) F '.Vnon 9 ! 0 JFonunoI 
t 2KAJ FLOATING LINE (15) E Afctan 106 7 W Supple 6 

7 UKM NORTHERN MOTTO (19) (D) J C>#k ‘ b J J F Egan 1 
B 3510 MAZZELMO (91 (D) ABHeyEBO G BarpwdJ 8 

9 5CTH DAUjr BOY (16) (D)TSjat«yf.r(l Oman Mofbrtt3) 3 

-9 dodsred- 

ntiyir 7-J ICCj TitKlonfrcBp wttyt Sur .VAP 

BETTING: 3-1 DomappeL 4- 1 Daly Boy. S-l Northern Modo. 1 1-2 Forg*. 
7-1 JornaiCKi HqhL 6-1 General Assembly. Gieas Qrawn. Ussekno. 
14-1 Floating Lino 

FORM VERDICT 

Litile lo choose at the wergnts between a dutch o> opnsed 
siayort. Floating Line and Jamaican Flight ought iu en- 
sure a decent pace, but even so it corJd pay to take a ctun-* 
on DOMAPPEL lasrng r«me over thn- longer rr<p He goes 
wen on me I rock nnd sii looks on a la» mark despite a cou- 
ple ot good el lor is ifws season 


lo icl CITY WALL STAKES (Listed) FTOT 
(CLASS A) £30,000 added 5f SSiAf 

; ORE BSH0PSCClHTr(7)(CHI^ tAs.'ftrrad3i494 J Fortune 2 

2 ?600 TEDSURROW(22KC0l = Assn ESA . . WSupcte7 

3 A&4.R YCRIGES BOY (70) (CD) 2 Vd&ncn 39 2 . M Roberts a 

4 2ttr2 ALMATY (40) (D) (ff) W Mar 530 dOuMulS 

5 1-5040 CASING BLUE (4?) (D) (BFj I Saong 5 9 C Item Dwyer 3 

£ 01-C50 YA MALAK <221 |C0| 0 r «cncfe 7 3 1} RCednwS 
T 2OT«:- ZJGCPTS DANCER (IJIICDIc Act 790 SDOTEamiB 
9 ir^W HOPPING VDG&Nb nn (D) p barren 3 6 a Dbm 0N*>>5 
9 2-3000 ITS ALL RELATIVE (13) (D) J Stsrj j PFteeeyl 

-9«dared- 

BETT1NC: 5-2 B shops Court. 7-2 YorUes Boy. to 9-2 Dishing 

Blue. 7-1 Hopping Higgins. 20-1 Ted tamo*. 25-t others 

FORM VERDICT 

Sl'CHf cn torm BISHOPS COURT nas sonmPmg t3 tns. 
giving *otgr,r io ai car one cl nj rivals, 6ul be aca very wel 
here and IT»? dr a-* has sew Fmft He. record is one of stow 
but sure rh proven: en: nd 3t- tote tiety rs oe rjr. to 

sut. he looFs bound to g.,e nc toiicwers a Ine run 

|o cnl EBF MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS l SPOT 
1. ‘1 D) £5,000 added 2YO 5f Ufll 

i KING 0BERQN W r-jggsi. 9 C . RCoOvamS 

? TURTLE M xrrsex 5 Cl . u Roberts 6 

3 SC KEY (33t F. iwjr i J DmtnM12 

4 33 UKS GRAPETTE (Ut (BF1 J Swy 9 9 . J Fortune 3 

5 0 RECORD TBIEt 121 = ACTS 5 W Strode 7 

f. 52 RKGOFLOVE\fi5)S3F)M5e529 MTwtoni 

7 SPAT I 2 7 .0 Peas I 

-7 otetsrod- 

BETT1NG: IM Mbs Grapette, 5-2 Turtle, 7-2 Ri^ Of Love, « Key. 12-1 
Kmg Oberon. 16-1 Record Time. 75-1 Spa 

FORM VERDICT 

King Oberon a dearly vn-s moogn: « put ne wii haw to 
be r^hi on na m»:oe n rw is gsmg to make a wmnrtg decut 
Chester a a SHnai: pioie ia r-vercome ne.penenee ana a 
uter cpron could net ce RING OF LOVE, who <S etpeci 
ed lo mptove on wha: she has shown to date new sho en- 
counters last !sr Ks tme 

Toil MALPAS STAKES (CLASS B) £12.000 
added 2YO 6f 

: 2i GUINEA WINTER (17) (□) " Eanrcy 3 0 J Fortune 3 

: J01 ACE OP PARKES (8i 1 5er. 6 n 0 Pears 2 

3 X-M DAMAdS p4| |C> E ter- z 9 W Supple 1 

- 3 desbrtfl - 

BETTING: ©rone Damans, 1 1-0 Guinea Hunter. 9-2 Acts Ot Parkes 

FORM VERDICT 

OamaNs s tourm n me Ot.e6f Vary -s me best su^te ;e» 
c< to'm otV'W Dy ff^se T.-ee fi.-rjrt performers but ms timet 
with rtvs speedy son a /.rn-me- she will prove as effect ve 
non sK-ppec up lo 6‘ Vb.m Ace OT Parkoo also unUtsly TO 
be- rungmg about me race cauro sc set up TOr GUINEA 
HUNTER to smoop ij:e Tne rc-m ot n.s Carlisle marden v.-s- 
tory could hardly ce Wrs-g ou! boner 

A ffcl CHESHIRE YEOMANRY HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £6.000 added Im 2f 75yds 

1 -CfuOfi RHEINBOLD tXi ~ Etvt-jTO' - £ X OPnaral 

2 UW GRAND MUStCA [71 > sa>7g f • 9 3 Leonne Maarmm m 7 V 

j ui3*e6 TYPHOON EIGHT (1?) C Lei: 697 W»Kan(7)6 

4 EPWORTHRSlL^iTCtm PBr»«<>7(7)a 

C x*'Jj NOCuCHESf7)iD) : rirroiiS 35 H Cochrane 5 

0 C-Xn: RARE TALENT (S) |D) S 3crrro 4 5 2 Martin Dwyer 4 
7 COS3 MAD MILITANT (17) (O - ? 99 M Roberts 3 

£ W300 EMPIRE GOLD 1 13) !S- j Fa-nsaen 3 fl ti J Fortune 9 
9 4553C AMBIDEXTROUS (7ilC0l (3Ft E Aasn £ 5 O W &4>pte 10 
n -iXfiCO H®nsaDGELAO(T7)iq(D).V3a«m?aSODQfflhsO)7V 

- IQ declared - 

BETTING: 11-4 Ambdeteous. 3-1 Grand Miotca. 4-1 No Ciches. 7-1 
■lad Ml tom. B-t Typhoon Eight 10-1 Rare TilanL 12-t Empire COM. 
Wore bridge Lad. 16-1 ethors 

FORM VERDICT 

MAD MILITANT has shown enough on hi$ two start? ties 
season io suggest that ha mnrw-q days are not over Dropped 
-lib smee tvs reappearance and with TAchaei Roberts tak- 
ing -jvei Irom a Tto ciaimer. he makes a tan brt Ct appeal No 
Cliches goes to post on me back of two so&d efforts 


J Fortune 3 
0 Pears 2 
w supple I 


SALISBURY 

HYPERION 

2.15 Shame! 250 Grey Princess 3.20 Respond 
3.55 Fourdaned 430 Olivo 5.00 Samwar 

GOING: Good to Fnn (Firm m places) 

STALLS: Straight cruse - far side Im 41 - stands side 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Non# 

■ Fbght-nand course manfy upnJi and resting 

■ Course 8 3m SW crt aty Ml A3094 Saksbiiy stanon (Lon 
don. Waterloo Exeter hne) 3m Bos service to crx*v ADMIS- 
SION: Mrynbers C13: Tattersalb E9. Course Enclosure C-J 
(accompanied under es tree ail enclosures! CAR PARK: Fie# 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: R Hannon 36 wvmers rrom 321' run- 
ners (success rate n.2%1. J Dunlop 2i -119 |176%| I Balding 
15-116 (123^7 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: T Quinn 21 wn trom M2 ndes (suc- 
cess rale WS%L S Drowne 7-U9 (58%) A Clark 7-122 (57%i 
O Sweeney a-© (26 7M 

■ FAVOURITES: 173 wn m 491 races 052^1 
BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Tyfceyvor 13561 Bayin (veorel 500) 


EBF OUEENPOT MAIDEN MVJ 
STAKES (D) £4,750 2YO 7f BUU 

1 4 COLWOOOY pS) AJarvoSO D Sweeney 1 

2 54 LITIGATE (12) R Marmot 9 0 SSwiderr9 

3 0 R0BERGER1E (161 M Charroi 9 0 APertiamS 

4 5HAIB.J[XMcp90 TQuwuiS 

5 0 SHARP EMXNG (16) A darve. 90 SClincyfn6 

6 00 WILD TIMES (19) E Whetfcr ? 0 SCarswi(7}2 

7 55 BRIER SWEET (10) D Etsecrin ft 9 NPotartt5)4 

8 9400GLE J Goeden 8 3 A McGlone 3 

B 0 TUPLE RAISE (GER) (47) R Harmon 8 9 W J O'Connor 7 

-Sdedaied- 

BET71NG: 7-4 Shoogla. 2-1 Shame), 7-1 Bluer Sweet. B-1 Triple Raisa. 
12-1 LDpase, 14-1 Rofaargeri^ 20-1 Col Wood y . Sharp Ending. 33-1 Wld 
Tinea 

FORM VERDICT 

The outcome prebattv heiges on the srrengih M the new 
comers SHAMELbeng ot particular merest given Jorn CXxi 
lop^ recent record (both Fakhr and Sanrtoicm#. hrs previous 
wrera, were we# txxAedt m tn» race Tnos« mat naveraa-i 
toe* nothng out ot the ontay tthiugh Bluer Sweot -Mughi 
the eye test ure and w* be worth considenng each way rt 
the odds alow 

o cnl MYROBELLA NOVICE AUCTION MVi 
^ ,au l STAKES (F) £3.000 2YO 6f bdMM 

1 0 AUTOCRAT (52) M Owmon 8 C R Porham 3 

2 53M DAVID pi) (D) (BF) Mrs G keferoy 0 It Sftovme2 

3 1 GREY PWNCKS (19) P) P Hart 8 10 T Qiurni 1 

4 SMS DAME JUDE (14) WlAa 8 8 S Sanders 8 

5 00 BBSS R1UQC (17) D Efcwjrtfi 8 7 NPObrd(5)5 

6 3 OULFO«DpsVfeFil*™n66 AlfcCarthy 

7 41 DfVME LADY (32) (CD) A Jarve. 8 ’■ D S we ar ay9 

8 000 SISTER RATRKE (17) SAj- P Cwtfeld F-4 HHav*n<3)4 

9 AMAZON fl Hamcn 8 I P Ffeamns (7) 7 

-9 declared - 

BETTING: 94 Dame Jude. 11-4 Grey Pnncass, Divine Lady. B-1 Dawn. 
10-1 Amazon. 16-1 Autocrat 20-1 IXfflortl. 25- 1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

h wouia be unwise to rake Dame Jude s latest apparendv 
moch-mproved el tort in Lsied company Merally. but she a 
Ctearty capable olmahng her presence Win itss grade Piet- 
erence s lc< AUTOCRAT who exceeded nurkoi a.peaa 
Herts firs: tme out. ShoiAd mprove and has less on r>ore 

O on ROTHMANS NORTH SOUTH NVJ 
HANDICAP (D) £8.000 3YO ImBiMi 

1 1-400T RBPOND (1B1 (CD) ii L W?ore 9 7 TOwnnS 

2 061- FRET MASTER (263) kefemv 9 7 S Sanders to 

3 PRO SPEC T R ESS PD) Lorn Hmrigann 9 6 Acnee Coot (5| 7 

4 00530 FLUSH (PFt)(52) 3 A Clark l 

5 1-0040 CAVERSFtEiD (ill R Haitian 9 J RPertam? 

s 030-20 CHIEF CASHIER (28) G Belong 9? S Drowne n 

7 3432T5 GAILY MILL (IS) (C) I BakWxj 9 1 AMcCai1hyP16 

8 600-23 BEST GUEST (47) J Gosdrn 8 O A McGlone 8 

9 6-040 DARE (21) EL James 8 ti ADaty(3)3 

t> 062W ROGER ROSS (21) (CD) R Fbwi B 7 HPnce9 

11 60344 MAI TAI 116) (BF) Mrs P CwftrtJfl 5 NPollard(5)4 


R Parham 3 
S Drowne 2 
T Ouam t 
S Sanders 8 
N Pobrd (51 5 
A UcCarthy 13) 6 
O ft we nay 9 
R Havln <3) 4 
P Fczunons (7) 7 


4 0C&30 FLUSH (FR)(52) 3Nb96 A Clark, t 

5 1-0040 CAVERSRELD (111 RHarTOiSJ RPertamJ 

5 03050 CHIEF CASHIER (28) G Baking 9 2 S Drowne n 

7 343215 GAILY MILL (IS) (C) I Batorej & 1 A McCarthy [31 6 

B 600-23 BEST GUEST (47) J Gosden 8 O AMcGkmaS 

9 6040 DARE (21) EL James 8 0 ADaty(3)3 

t> 062TO ROGER ROSS (21) (CD) R Flwwt B 7 H Price 9 

11 60344 MAI TAI (16) (BF) Mrs P Cwfrtlri 5 NPollard(5)4 

- 11 dedared- 

BETTTNG: 3-1 Best Quest 5-1 Roger Rose. 6-1 Proepearess. 7-1 Re 
spend. Flush. B-i ChlelCashW. IM Golly MU. 14-1 others 


"Eedi «* a pbaB 1 Z 1 4 

C CaM H Wbi « L latnie saarie* Tl* 


SEDGEFIELD 

HYPERION 

6.55 Commsmdo Dancer 7^5 Dont Forget Cur- 
tis 7.55 Highbank 8.25 Highbeath 8.55 East- 
ern Project 9^5 Cftamwood Jack 

GOING: Good lo Frm (warenngi 

■ Left-hand, undutaimg couree Easy lances and long run-n on 
chase corns oJ 5TOyos 

■ Course is im SE of town near (unciton ol A689 and AI77 Bus 
serves trom Slock ion iiafron farm or Dumam stai<on (t?mi 
ADMISSION: Paddock C8 (OAPs C4). Course C: CAR PARK: 
Paddock EL others free. 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: Mrs M Heveley 54 wnnerf i from 
tuners (success rate 265*4 G N1 Moore 17 -9? (17 &*■) D Smith 
13-67 (ta4«wj, B Ellison 13-90 (144V) 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS; GLhS trom 6f. rides [success 
rale 22.7%). L Wyer B-Bfl (17%). A Dobbin 13-122 (107%) A S 
Smith VW7 (143%). 

■ FAVOURITES; S3 wins * 5S tacos (773Vi 

VI SORED FIRST TIME: Commando Dancer (6551 

| * '£cj FOSSWAY HANDICAP HURDLE {CLASS 
E) £2,900 added 3m 31 110yds 

1 1-216 DYSAfn , 0‘DEA(14)(BF) WKemp? n ti BPowdl 

2 On-ZF URON V (FR) IIS) lAi M Jor«ro t' 1) 8 ADobbm 

3 5PDP-0 OUR KRIS (291 M Sonerstfir t h 7 ASSrtBh 

4 0TQ3- RED JAM JAR (46) RSMOr) KJchraon 

5 P21-F2 SWEET DSEAUX (5) (CD) f Boner. 5 n 1 W Hurston 8 

6 um TANCRED HSCHlEF (F36) D Barte 7 Xi 3 DBendey 


K Johnson 
WMoratonB 
D Banter 

7 P55*« 50LOMAN SPRINGS (21) Mrs vwao 8 Wi RThomtenK 

8 Q5QP5- TWESTTTCHER (49) w? M RhMy 8 U 0 Glee 

8 P051-5 NUNS COtt (22) G M ttne D ti 0 T Hogg (7) 

D 23FB2 WAR WHOOP (49) (C) Ifa L Fissd 6 C D R Johnson 
11 0W4 CGMUAITODANCS1(14)JM a c**6iQQ R Supple V 

-H declared - 

MWrun m0t lost True tenkcap msunu Mur Buw '3 U>. Tom 

tmrrt? Eara* 9a 96) 

BETTING: 4-1 Dyurt O dea. 5-1 Umn V. Sweat CJseaui. M Red Jam 
Jac Um Sflcfwc Nuns Cons. 8-1 War Whoop. 12-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

With (he n-torm Dysart OTXsj .i*watfe « me we^hts. WAR 
WHOOP and e progreiavr Sweet Craeau* are tee iwo to 
concentrate on. Margrai preieience n- loa tee poieniuiiv wrl- 
treeied War Whoop, a r«ad»6 unmet here m 1886 


FORM VERDICT 

ProspoctrsM renvuns somettvng -yt an unknown quentily, 
tun teo could chetty nwjive the come winners Resp-snd ana 
ROGER ROSS With rain forecast preference s lor ine last- 
named wnci may be best torgiven 3 betow-par performance 
lasii«ne 

To eel NAKED OATS AMATEURS MVJ 
HANDICAP (F) £3.000 Im 4f Eilli 

1 (W003 TYKEYVOR (18) 1C) ID) (BF) Lady Hemes 8 P 7 

MrS P Hemeaay 11 B 

: .-mm FLYING EAGLE (10) R Svrpson 7 n 5 MrJO»en(S)6 

3 3HE NORDC BREEZE (8) M Pee 6 B H .Mr T Scudsnore (7) 1 V 

4 MW SEA DANZIG (1^ J Btlge 5 106 Miss R llkran (5) 2 

5 QOVO BEAUCHAMP MAGIC (74) G BuUer 3 9 12Mr B UcGarn (S) 3 

6 OOuO- AMBBJ VALLEY (J320) D Y/Aarrs 7 9 Ci Hr H Forrtssl (7) 5 

7 5000- SAATQMO (J1961 J Speanng 6 9 D Mbs C Spewing p)1 4 

3 0600 CATCHMBIT (17) 1*5 APerreTl4 96 MreAPmreaiO 
9 006CC FOURDANED (21) TOMCCanhy 5 95 Mri K HB»(7)4 
» 60063 PfSm LEAGUE (12) hC-Sro«n093_ MrVUianiuk (5) 16 
n -6t«a« COM SHO NO (7) S Dew 5 93 .... Mr R Guest p) 7 

C WET SAWT ALBSTT (B) P Wanvyn 393 Mbs S Samanrth W 13 
13 SOOO'O CULTURAL ICON (3B)PlteheB 69 3 .MrDDtaSdon (7)9 
M 00365 RATRrTARWK(4)WGMTi4ner4 93 IBss C S&eBon (7) 12 

020000 SARUM (IS) JLcngC 93 - .. MrT Waters (71 15 

6 OOM VICKY JAZZ (19) J S Mxre 3 6 3 Mr* S Moors (5) B 

-16 beds red - 

Mffirtium »eiQfs 9a.1to True handicap wetgrss Cch Sho Me. Saw AS«l 
9a 2e> Cvtunilcvn to J.'f- Parro Pat* Ss 2»>. Sarum rsi 7 UP. V«*v Jto 
fu h» 

BETTING 3-1 Nordic Breea. 4-1 Flying Eagb. 6-1 Sea Danzig. Coh Sho 
No. 7-1 Tyfceywr UV-1 Fourdaned Premier League. 12-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

A thorough :«i teems assued wnh a dutch or Irom run- 
ners r opposition ana Flying Eagle's suspect srarrara co«A3 
M lun down Fourdaned and SAINT ALBERT are normal- 
ly ridi>9fi wirri /ecrrairn and should have the race run to star, 
presence t*ng l» It* Water, eh-j looks the more retente 
Beauchamp Magic rooks me most mieresrvig or the rth- 
eis 

A on] FELSTEAD CLASSIFIED STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3,000 added Im Sf 

: 06636 DURHAM ( IS) iDl *i L M.>3re 7 36 5 Drowne 6 

2 0CH6: GENERAL HAST1E (64) CP»tiami96 RHsvblP)2 

f -OC-J4 OLIVO fi7li: rtugar,;»6 TOumna 

c flUfJ RIVER JUNCTION (15) 6 Smkrl 7 96 JSackS 

t tu>3t- SBbOUSTRUST(4S)iCDlWsLJewa596 AMcCarthy{3)3 
f a'W SUCH BOLDNESS (17) LfcjreJeray 4 3E P Fredericks (7) 1 

- 6 decist ed- 

0ETT1NG' 6-4 Durham. 3-r OUvo. 4-1 Such Boldness, 8-1 Rtvar Junc- 
tion. 10-1 Serious TrasL 25- 1 General Hasbe 

FORM VERDICT 

Durham has an cOmous two iteance but was belter r bfcik- 
ers rasl season ana woura not pe on* lo take a short price 
about Olivo is a -»xilui staver and whar value- there is rnghi 
he wm SERIOUS TRUST who has 3 (Red record here and 
shaped Aoeauiietv w Fo*-esK»»e taw time 

c no] OWEN TUDOR HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
J,w l £4.000 added 6f 

t .JOt?4 BEYOND CALCULATION (14| (Dl (BF) J V Bader 4 O £» 

S Drowns 7 

:• *MU3> SAMWAR i12] (Di G reievi®, 6 S O S Sanders 4 

3 fitr-to Tlr*®lOSMASTON(19l(D1(BF)SH3<^s:^9 NFbteRf(5)3 

4 MALAOER1E |4) (□) M Ourrvr 4 97 T Gum IV 

5 CPK* TAILWIND (1661 (Dl IV IV* 4 94 MMamera(7)5 

6 -jnviip MATOAKA (3) v are 4 9 1 ACbrklS 

■ •JSX.'C MACCaJ3CUXh(M(D)»sFC«»i*)96E UsaS(»ne«a(7)ll 
e i/£UXi BAYIN IIOi (D) U 'JSVr 96 ti R Street 10 V 

t iW BILLY BOX (14) WVvt 6 S C W J O’Connor 6 

to TOOO MERANTI 14) (CD) -■ M BraCBv 5 6 n RHav«n(3)i6 
n W4K' SCISSOR RIDGE (15) (D) .' 5r»tHr 6 8 tti NCaridNM 
f ROCK TO THE TOP (1S1 j9^wan4 8B JSrattB 

C 45G&-C APPLE SAUCE (17) L ' ii:ri« 3 8 7 A Daly (3) 2 

u iXJrTic WILL TO WW (43| (Dl F- Mjrcny 4 8 4 RFWhaml3 

«- «&-:• CROFT SANOS (ID J hrst 5 e 0 NlteleY 15 

6 C6OI-0 NORUNG (Ml (CD| *. <:«mi 6 7 0 P texnons (7) 9 

- :6 declared - 

BETTING. 4-1 Samwar 5-1 Tinker Osmaaon. 7-1 Beyond Calculation 
8-1 filaiadene Uerami. Scissor Hidge. KH Msraeka. 12-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

L.-c w-ir s ««»ici Meranli m»jnr c-xrice Back but has Deem 
oilereryi hmrea er^ewijerr-.f m and dear pr«4erWK* is l« 
r«s si ac+rm.aiT BEYOND CALCULATION whd has run wen 
n dm Dvrte: e-.en-'' o' Ue ana lac*s sure to ers we* wi'h 
CundKTis to SU' - 


7 0 c ] STANLEY RACING SERIES HANDICAP 
HURDLE (D) £4,000 added 2m 5f 1 !0yds 

: I-SZ-I OLD HUSH YBNG (F24I (ttri PHasQmS CO A ? McCoy 
; .I4F1F FATEHALKHAIfl (FIS) (COl B Efecr. 6 tt IJ ADeMwi 
J i’l 31 HUNTING SLANE (281 s ->3'iT 6 « 9 R Supple 

4 7C:S SECALl I13HBFI J J CTJert 7 IQ 9 RMcGrathO) 

5 aa>7 SUIBlM*tX(S)lCl(BF)!AsMRMi«y6tl8 HfcADempseyB 

i flPnO- SQUIRE S OCCASION (CAN) (F47J nF^3 5 K-6 CMeu« 
7 JTjit TSANGA (TSj O M MuOft 8 tO 5 BHartfinq 

« V-Nfk ASTRALEON (49) ^ =r«, 0«>9 BSwrey 

3 if SPANISH VERDICT (F71D Fnm r i;»0 L Cooper (7) 

ti DONT FORGET CURTIS (8) Ms MantrGO 0 «SsSLamn(7) 

n 6FP.)« ME4J>3 WBURN (?2l (O »7 -icec 9 C 0 GLW 

- 11 dedared- 

kbiinma-jua rsargaSa ?.'© Asdaieon 

'Cud '. r v i .--"it. ['em f;rot' Lutiis to i-io. UeaacwrSin ’? 

1 1C' 

BETTING- 7-2 Fatehalxnan. 4-1 0U Hush Wing. 6-1 Sogata. 13-2 wber 
Mlnj. 7-1 Hummg Siane B-1 Spanish Verdi d 12-1 Squire's Occasion. 
Tonga 14- 1 ntriers 

FORM VERDICT 

ThK. irtoF s IO L'c W .'rer :ne progressive Hummg Store anti 
dudi ouuiw .iiMl JiaTO-’Cr *nner OLD HUSH WING The 
wrfc-i kj. r v*2 ‘--.rn ^ ine c«oe>) ol today s rate i»t 
seesc-" i’“i .-.-v tc 141 it- oonceonq the werghi 

y eel AUTOTOTE BET CAPTURE NOVICE 
* ■ OJ i CHASE (E) £4.000 added 2m 110yds 

i i?j4-i GLENUQE [22| (CD) ?■ M l*>» 7 n 6 J Callaghan 

; Vifilt HKjHBAhK d9t i'D» 'As M R?«fey 6 if 5 Glee 

? 5U5J 1 ROBARA 136) (Dl U Emr« 1 11 5 S Taylor PI 

* L-jJ SHAHGRAM iW) lC) TO Vi Q B Storey 

a 4PiFP SOMERBY IB) ^tt«< NSmrth 

f, :-4P? STRONG X*iN [29i »CDl U Scuwffv 7j o C S Durac* (Jr 
7 it- VALE OF YORK. |19 ) 1 'UktO U t «9S R Clark (51 


8 (aPf j WILD BROOK [iKl £ iCC 
i &•:- LAGAN (J7i |Di rBFi % Ma^r* i C 9 


A P McCoy 
A 5 5m*h 


i? 64. *i; MADGE MCSPLASH (8) (Dl J m Mr-^r-inn to : E Callaghan 

II 1 tjp r P0SST1CK MILL (221 Ei-wicr-i. vj” KJ 0 hnS«n 

f PPPPO-- SOUND PROFIT (56| .V Hi U 7 J Supple 

- n declared - 

KITING (IJHrghbank.MGienug* Robw»,ll-;i«9« ln -fr 1 “**9* 

McSwaan i0*i wud Broo*. ii-1 Snong John. JS-i others 


RACING/23 


SOUTHWELL 

HYPERION 

6.35 Goldfame 7.05 Super Forum 7.35 
Theatre Magic 8.05 Vice Presidential 8.35 
Super Strides 9.05 Grosvenor Spirit 

GOING: Si&hCUnL STALLS; 5f - oul^tfc; res - inside 
DRAW ADVANTAGE Hign tea 51 tow tea Ct io im 

■ Fcresanti surface; left-hand sharp, oval coursa 

■ Csrose fi3m£d (own and 5m Wd Newark, Rofeston 
Junct.cn atij&re: course ADMISSION: OuD Z7Z. TattersaLs £6 

I GAP nemtera ol esursos Diamond Ctob £A aocampanaa uider- 
T55 tee) CAR PARK: rree> 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: u Johnston 46 Miners trom 228 run- 
ners isuscess i file 202M S Bowring 45-369 fl22S) D Chap- 
man 37-n6 it&Si[ 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: L Chamoc* 34 wins Iron 373 ndes I6W- 
cess ran Si B ,j G DufMd 29-225 rC9?i). D McKaown 27-336 
(5 0 s;. A Cufaane 2S-W7 roi%L 

■ FAVOURITES: 557 erra « ifitr races (34S“4 
BUNKERED FIRST TIME Pasha (vtsored, 7051 Inflation 
(.tsorei 7.55), Premium Quest (905) 

|'e ocl PRETORIA MEDIAN AUCTION MCT 
■ 0,00 J MAIDEN STAKES (E) £3,750 Billl 
added 3YOlm 

1 3 BAltfKEEFE (21) T Ementgm 9 0 .. . AQOenel 

2 53- COLLEGE CLIPPER (715) J l Hans 9(1 S Riston (7)7 

3 £C2i GOLDFAME (15) WOGarman 90 .... Emma OGcoesn 2 

i Ct-3£5i HEVERGt^UACWW (17] TJ 90 J Carol 2 

f 4g ALBERKMME(14| JLHams99 -DabGteonS 

6 3 HOPPIT (14) P Hatdrg 6 9 0 Urbina 6 

7 SCO LADY OF SPAIN (45) Jlftjfi 9 9... .Dean BfeKawn 4 

- 7 declared - 

BETTIHG: 11-6 Hew God Macbtoe, M BaByteefe, 1 WGoWtome. 12-1 
AOwiUime. TA-1 Hoppd 33-1 athara 

FORM VERDICT 

HEVER GOLF MACHINE gave the rmpresaon at Salisbury 
tost 'jme teat he would apprecaie another go over a mJa 
and he gt“ ine vsre ahead of Bollylceefe and Goldtame. 


r ae] brooklands nursery 

r -‘- UJ l HANDICAP (E) £4.000 2YO 5f 
CHZ FORMIDABLE STAR (12) N urrmfen 97.. 
-cn JACKIES BABY (2S) (CD) W G UTumer? 5 
ran PALACE GREEN pi) (CD) D Cfoonun 6 O . 
ZZZV MA1BIAS FC (19) (CO) J Berty S 10 
254 SUP51 FORUM (29) II Jdnson 8 10 
~ UVELY LADY (21) (D) J jerMo BO. 

CC3 PASHA (43) N Trtkla 6 3 ¥ 


FORM VERDICT 

ANTHONY MON AMOUR has run two good races over ita 
■TO m the past week and lacks a sound tel to add to its 
success at Chepstow Pharaoh’s Joy can chase hen home 

R Ocl JAMES MAUDE HANDICAP WVJI 
L_ : 1 (CLASS D) £5,000 added 7f ““ 

1 42C2E FIRST MAITE |13) (Cl [BF) & Bjt-ng 5 1) J KFalloiiTB 

? tCffC KAY0(K)(C0)(BF] T 29 S.. RCodmnoS 

3 £3046 UR PARADISE (9) (CD) R Cani >95 R StuMma (5) 4 

4 KJ CH BJ0H LEDGHI p) (CD) LTO MiTOllPi? ? £ PMcCfitoSV 
£ i J XW) LOVE ACADEMY (14) Lf tovsan 395 .. . JCanoB2 

6 C5M VICE PRESOENnAL (14) (0) (BF) V 94 ACuBom 1 

7 0H0SC MR FROSTY (2S) ICO) IV Ja.'t'&E 9 ? CLowtha3 

- 7 declared- 

BETTING- 2-1 KayO. 3-1 First Maria. 5-1 Ur Paradise, 13-2 Vice Presi- 
dential. 10-1 Elton Ledgat Love Academy. Mr Frosty 

FORM VERDICT 

KAYO has been given a chance by tteharvScdBper on ih« 
surface is he’s constoerabiy Icaer man h» good wr, at few- 
cas*Je last time. Ths bkeasi* and progressive sort v-ha is 
also a dual vnrner x :rns course irnj term has scope for fur- 
ther improvement one ne * confidently ojtected to beat Firsi 
Matte. «vno has been a model of consistency ol late 


.RLapp&iS 
J F Egan 4 
ACufham2 
P Fossey 7 
JCaroia 
. C Lowtber i 
KbnTMder5 V 
CCogan{7}3 


5 72 POLLY IDLLS |15) (D) (BF) P Evans 7 C CCogan{7)3 

- B declared - 

BETTING- >1 Mammas F-C. 7-2 Super Forum. 5-1 Polly MBb, 6-1 For- 
mltiBitte Stas: 8-1 Patoca Green. Lively Lady, IM Jackie's Baby, Paste 

FORM VERDICT 

Mammae F-C x m fne form and should run another good 
race Co: LIVELY LADY e> preferred Oui of her depth at Ascot 
tost v r«e she had earket shown a Hung hr an easy surface 
ar.-d sheuto rheratore prove wel saated by tne Ftorosand 

[7‘ocl BROOKLANDS CLASSIFIED PICT 
STAKES (CLASS F) £3,000 Bf SUM 

1 toto-x. PHARA0KSJ0y(12)(C)nANe«CbnfeeS92 RCodsanaZ 

2 (22549 THEATRE MAGIC (129) (C) D Sh» 592 .. J Fanring 4 

2 -£MO 1B«SrsSURPBBE(a) JBaBnq«92 . ..J Edmunds 1 
4 CATOS ANTHONY MON AMOUR p)(D)0FjWH^g5 3 83 KMb3 
f «33 INFLATION (12) J Legri <91? . Dean McKeoam 6 V 
f. -xyno CAMEO (B) U Channon 3 B V AMackayS 

-6dedared- 

BETIING: £4 AMhony Mon Anon; 3-1 Pharaoh's Joy. 4-1 ThmriieMatpC, 
10-1 IrriUdan. >4-1 Tinker's Surprise. 16-1 Cameo 


cToc] QUEENSTOWN SELLING FTCT 
- .1 STAKES (6) £2.500 2Y0 6f Mill 

1 XMC6 GFTDWEREGC»ir0(13VhNkto3Jevi ti PMcCahcSV 

2 00 GREY STTUKE (181 J serf B ti PFessay 1 

J SOUNDS LUCKY N unmaJen 3 n . . P Goode (7) B 

4 04 ULTRA NEAT (24) s r.is S ri JFEganT 

5 33a0 WELSH ASSEMBLY (26) G Enr^n 3 r _KFNIan2 

6 3 MELODY BLUES (11) M Ci2s 6 6 DabGib90fl3 

7 i MIUNKY (841 C Sha* S 6 . . JFanmngG 

8 4XE2 SUPS) STRIDES (13) ^ r iteurs; $ £ CL0«0ief4 

-B declared - 

BETTING: 114 Super Strides. 7-2 Melody Blues. 5-1 Ultra Ne*. 13-2 
Grey StrAe, 7-1 Sounds Lucky. 8-1 UibAy. 10- 1 GVIo We re Gonzo. IM 
WMsh Assembly 

FORM VERDICT 

Super Strides ft a ccramm Hty. bul she mvaiaWy bitla 
one too good and she may mve ro play second (iddle this 
I me in MELODY BLUES fJichtel Ctotiss My. who has scope 
tor further mprcvemeni. shaped mcrSy on her debut jn HamJ- 
ion and should go wed if acta; on tn& surface 

CAPE PROVINCE HANDICAP RW 
Lt.: U _l (CLASS F) £3,500 3YO Im 4! Hfll 

1 000 CQtWTLEDGE (J>1 j t, Caxacr 9 T ..LChamock4 

2 000630 PREMIUM QUEST IB) FI Fahey 9 3 . KFalonSB 

3 CMW- GROSVENOR SPIRIT (7) = CttoBK-Hya.7. & 3 RHavUnp)5 

4 -O:C00 GLAMORGAN (81 MPexb Z . F Norton 1 

6 546430 AVERHAM STAR (7) C Sue 7 "3 JFanringT 

6 50-000 LAKE W0BEG0NE (121 ton Berry 7 13 .Dodan O’Shea 3 E 

7 60446 TINDAVA (12) P EvtaS 7 TI . CCogan(7)B 

$ OJOSi CARLASANTA (13) 4 totccmce 7 V AUackay2 

-B declared - 

Unmjm et&gnt 7a TOO. True ftanJi-^o means - Lake lYotegon* ,’a 8>n 
Tmuaya 'sfftft £^rai»ia .'s/jis 

BETTING: 7-4 Grosvenor SpM. 3-1 Preitriunr Oicsl 9-2 Gtenorgan, B-1 
AvMhamSBMO-i Tmdaya. 12*1 Courtledge. Lake Wetiegena. 20-1 Car- 
tosarrto 

FORM VERDICT 

GROSVENOR SPIRIT wont be rruch of a price but is the 
orty one open to mprovenrerr and it she reproduces her Not- 
tingham run she wi be very ditreutt to bear here. 


WARWICK 

HYPERION 

6.45 Acquittal 7.15 Sheriff 7.45 Wlndrush 
Boy 8.15 Great News 8.45 My Emily 9.15 
Frankie Fair 

GOING: Good to Rrm STALLS: toside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: None 

■ Left-hand course The 5! couse has a dog-leg at half-way 

■ Course 6 W ot orty cm B4095. Buses from Warwick (im) and 
Leanwigion Spa (2m) ADMISSION: Club CQ: Tan er sals £9 
(card-carrying students half-price, under- rgs tree). Coursa ES 
CAR PARK: £5 m members centre ot course free 

■ LEADING TRAINERS: M Pipe 12 winners from 44 runners 
(success rale 273*%). B Meehan 9-75 (12%L B McMahon 8-58 
(03%). R Hannon B-82 (38%). 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: T Outer vl wins from 88 ndes (suc- 
cess rate 763%). M HTBs 11-40 (275%). G BardweB 11 -65 (169%). 
D Harrison 11-65 (169%). 

■ FAVOURITES: 153 ims in 460 races (333%). 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Fbmianti Bi e (645) Lady Afcicfc (B4 5) 
Gandoura (wsored. QBX Margone (visored. 9.15). 

g 45 1 FULL TOSS SELUNG HANDI- MMJ 
i— l CAP (F) £3.000 Im 2f 169yds MiHi 

1 S550E HAROLDON (^ (CD) B Riling 9 9 1) . . .DmOKtalMB 

2 C6C603 ARZAM (3) (CD) D Casgw 7 9 B MRnanerBV 

5 355-05 JAVA SHRME (17) P Ecdas 7 98 NCaltan(7]lB 

J r^CO- BIYA (J45) D McCan 693 WJO’Comcr13 

3 JSCS- CLBiB4CY (320) M Tare 6 9 2 N Adams 18 

6 OCTW ONTHEGRaNU47lSPr«oe5 91 .. . . .V Satksy 4 B 

7 OKO-O OANN1STAR (71) W cRsbane 68 0 MMrixfl17 

6 665042 DOUBLE RUSH (3) T kfe 6 B10 . ... AWhdbrlB 

5 3034) GORE HILL (4) UR Bosley 4 8 H) . . . .□ Sweeney 7 

0 6*J06 CRYFORFRffiXMI(15)JPefirce3BO .. N Day 7 

r 3MCK) MACAR1 (50) 3 Sajgti * 89 TttNtanaS 

2 00662 ACQUITTAL 894) (D) (BF) A Streete 68 8 . .. M Fenton 14 V 
T) 0030 FUNKY (J2B) F Jotoan 5 8 7 . . GBardmie 

K 00200 SOOAPOPgq GLMocre* 84. .. R BrteUnd (7) 10 B 

E 0300 IRISH GROOM (320) A Streeter TIB 2 LNewlon 15 

E (WOO FORMENTIERE (45) J M &adey 5 8 2 - D Wtfiams (7) 2D B 
IT 01X05 T0NYS UST (14) J M Bmdey 8 8 1 . _. R Thomas (7) 11 
S 450 BOSOM PAL OB) NSmO)4 80.. . JBramriIl2 

15 (J6306 P1T1MAAM (340) (D) H Haynes 67 it RCody-Boutter{7)9 
2C 063-03 SHANTHI (11) 8 Ltore*yn 3 7 11 _ N Kennedy 5 

-20 declared' 

BETTING: 6-1 AcqriMal. 8-1 Haratdon, Java Shrine, Double Rush, 10-1 
Aram. On The Green. Gore HR, Cry For Freedom, 14-t otfwre 

FORM VERDICT 

Last year's wmner Arani shoiid go wel agan bur te has 
n an to do wdh DOUBLE RUSH on Wednesdays RiAssfone 
run The selection s weS handicapped now and wi take a 
lor ol beating if per for mug as te dk< earier in the week. 

7 -j c WATCH SECURITY HANDICAP MVJ 

(E) £4,000 added 1m6f 194yds EMU 

1 4062S ASTIC COURIER l15MBF)DC0Gg«e 7 1)0 MRktmiG 

2 09- TR SFCR1FF (J116) J Ffc 7 99 M HE* 7 

:• iWU SLIPSTREAM (12) (BF) fl Gues 4 9 9 . . DanoOUe* 1 

4 -.>:-W MYSTIC QUEST (14) KktAiAne 4 94 M Fenton 8 V 

5 JCM HIGH JINKS (iq BPreece 386 N Adams 3 

6 23032 SHAKfYR (FR) (11) (D) fi Kokrsheai 7 6 5 A McCarthy (3) 4 

7 (KCto- PEHTE»B»S MBSH3N (17) J Pearce 4 B 3 — GBar«ml5 

9 :-«4« TEREYNA (19) R Johnson Fbugrem 37 0 TW9bms2 

-BdeObred- 

BETT7NG: 9-4 SherifL 3-1 SOptfream, M Artie Courier. 6-1 S ha bye 8-1 
Tereyna. 10-1 Pertemps Wsskm. 14-1 Mystic Quest 33-1 High Jinks 

FORM VERDICT 

its hard » make a corrvucng case for any c I tne runners 
n a pc-w cpniesl SHERIFF can only be a tentative selec- 
tion lobvving his break, but he is wed handteapped on turl 
and can gc- wet fresh. Slipstream is not sure lo be so ef- 
fector* on thft faster ground and Artie Courier looks to keep 
a cur back few nvnsert these days 


7 SQUARE LEG HANDICAP ETCT 
L____l (CLASS E) £4,000 added 5f SUM 

1 6MS03 EASTBDJ PROPHETS (17) (D)GUab 59 tt. DDenby (7)2 

2 33660 AMERICAN COUSIN (10) RJn Haspagn 38 G SSondUs 3 

3 00000 DIVttlEAKD«A£(1B9)(D)HH*taead4S12 AMcCar»9p)& 

4 46300 SUPB»T(19)® Bl*afarion68il . . TQiTrai78 

5 G36420 PElRAC0WlC>(D)N&irih®8l .. JBrmhBIS 

6 tXKWl WBUIUSH BOY (14) (CD) M R Bsstey 8 £ 1 Ainee Cook (5) 4 

7 00300 CHAKRA (5) (D) J M Bradfey 4 B 1 . RFtendi T 

8 -50003 SOTDMAN (12) (D) P Fdgae 5 7 D .R Winston (5) B 

- 8 declared - 

lAnmutn watgnc 7sl 1i32) True hartbeap n&gtv Sctorran 7 a 8th 
BETTING: 52 Wtndnmh Boy. 3-1 Eastom Prophets. 9-2 Supertri. 11-2 
Petraco, 7-1 American Courin. 10-1 Chakra. 14-1 Sotonian. 33-1 Divide 
And Rule 

FORM VERDICT 

Despite the numbers, the rs a very open and tncky-tockrig 
hanticap. SOTONIAN. who looked in good heart over 
furlongs at Southwel last tree and had good track form, s 
pnrierred. 

[o' 1 = 1 JOHN HOWLETT MEMORIAL MFafJ 
L___J MAIDEN STAKES (D) £5,00071 UU 1 

1 0- BORDER FALCON (448) M tanfnond J 97 TOuruiB 

2 25432 STAR TURN fl«7) B Uwelyn 4 9 7 VStattory2 

3 32 GREAT N0Ns (15) (EF) l Bakina 3 8 © .... SWl*«rt!i3 

4 00 HEATHMRDS HERO (15) DMcCaii 3 6 t)WJ O’Connor 1 B 

5 00 POLISH SPIWTn 9) BRMfcnan3B O M Fenton 7 

6 THE DEALER JlcferJ 8 G S Sanders 5 

7 4 INDIA (61) (BF) LCutoar>36 0 - .RFtencM 

8 MATTREYA C Alen 3 8 6 G Hlndfi 

-8 declared - 

BETTING: B-TI Great News. 7-2 India. 10-1 Star Den. 12-1 Border Fal- 
cm. The Deaton 16-1 Healfiyards Hero, 25-1 Pnfish Spirit Mattreya 

FORM VERDICT 

n would te no surprse to see India ran a tot teller dies time, 
but GREAT NEWS is the obvious one on emstng form 


EDGBASTON MAIDEN AUC- 
TION STAKES (F) 2YO Allies 7f 


1 AQUAMAHMA 6 Meeftta 6 ? . . .. MftWwnw 

2 BREEIK HILL C IWJ 8 7 _ GMriJB 

3 00 HONEY BEE (28) R Kamon 6 7 ._ . .. DeneONellB 

4 32 MY EULY |14) G L ktoe 8 7 T Quinn 75 

& TTUBTLE J Fansnaee a 7 .0 Hanson II 

6 EN GRISAILLE Si M Prescor: 8 3 SSanderefa 

7 FIT LKE A BD® S Vfccds B 3 NDay 2 

6 00 GOODB40UGH GIRL (14) E Whtefcr ■? 3 SCareon(7)4 

9 03 FEATHYARD6 DPPUE (24) D McCan 83 W Supple 6 

» M) JANE AMI (8) A JarwE 8 3 .. .DSwe«W7 

11 340 LADY MUCK (1^ D FlrerBh Clare 0 3 .P P lluiphy (3) 5 B 

C 5000 MARCH PARTYJffi) (16) Jftflmar83 . -NPoOard (5)1 

T3 REGAL FAN C Drew 8 3 RVYiiNton (513 

W SHHfflETBZZN TrUer 83 . TWBams12 

5 3 TXaQJSH (32) W Haggas 8 3 J Qulm 10 

-t5dectoiMl- 

BETT1NG: 3-1 Lady Muck. 7-S My Emdy. 7-1 En Grfeakle. TicUish. B-1 
Fly Uka A Bird. IM Honey Bee, Regal Fan. 14-1 others 

FORM VERDICT 

An arinaryattcW wtven mgn ml tal » crie ol Ihe newcomers. 
However. TICKLISH showed some promse n weak com- 
pany at SahsOury and may reprove enough to go dose. 


COUNTY GROUND HANDICAP KHCT 
(D) £5,000 added 3YO fillies 7f hAIH 


1 -00301 POSITIVE AIR (12J B UcMMrn 9 7 T Quinn 2 

2 060-20 GAIHXJURA (22) (BF1 J Gosden 9 6 .. GWnd7V 

3 16353 MOON GORGE (33) (C)(D)W Jarre 9 5 .. .JChmn6 

4 TO-31M MADAME CLAUDE (15) j Teller 9 i S Sanders 5 

5 «K* YUIARA (9) (D)& Master. 012 _ .MMabuttB 

6 -00111 FRANKE WIR (3) (D) G L Moore 8 fi [7«j — N CaBan (7) 1 

7 0-0020 MARGONE (33) G Wragg B 7 MHIta3V 

8 EtkVO MOUNTAIN MAGIC (19) (D) D rfrerch Dare 8 1 N Csrtbto 4 

-8 declared - 

BETTING: 11-4 Frankie Fafo B-2 Moon Gage, Si Gandoura, 11-2 Pos- 
WveAJr, si Madame Claude, B-1 VUara. 10-1 Margone, 14-1 Mountain 
Magic 

FORM VERDICT 

A vary c o mpetitive Ifcs handeap to fnsh but oner which 
FRANKIE FAIR stands out knprovrg at a rare od knott. Gary 
Moorrt f*y wfl surety make a bofd bto lo make al Irom trial 
l Gandoura and Margona are probably best aroded n ha- 
une visors, and a Digger threat may be Moon Gorge now 
she ft dropped tec* io 71 


FORM VERDICT 

The mree wevous chasaig wrrers stand out here Higtibenk 
luame out test wnen tee ihree met at Hexham n May but Uus 
snarper track ft agsunst hm so, and GLENUGIE may be able 
io reverse tne form and also reprove past strict form pick Ro- 
be ra under condnore that shoJd be ideal for hm. 


8 25 RED 0NI0N HANDICAP chase 
° .^J (CLASS D) £6,000 added 2m 5f 

! P5?25 BLAIR CASTLE (7) HfcsLrkrsalT £ 0. . . .RJohnson 
£ :*-7T G0WER5LAVE (14) (D) P Bowen 6 n C WHaraun 

i 531-3 WISE ADVICE (28) (D) {Bfl M ftmrecnd fl it 4. BHarfng 
j nroj. CROSS CANNON (45) (CD) J Wade 12 11 3 . A Dobbin 

? hBGHBEATH (151) Ms M Rwaey 7 fo 12 

. Mr A Dempsey (5) 

r N0CATCMM(«)(CD)« Morgan 9 tiw ASSmBiB 

- yj; CUM8ERLAM} BLUES (28) (CD) A J Lock rood 9 10 O 

MnADerie) 

: 20i'£ THE TOASTER (<7) (CD) Ifcs K MSgan D » t) IWyer 

3 LAKE OF L0UGHREA (7) J U3M B t) 3 fl Sipple 

BUYERS DREAM (24) (D) 6 Bison 8 DO SDtrai(3)V 

r _-«j. ANOTHSl RED (46) (CD) W Ran O V) 0 . R McGrath (3) 

C ‘^4 RSEL KING (SQ) (O (0) M Barnes B V) 0 STayforfS) 

?j 2J4v UlSCrtEVOUS GRL (8)(q Rl» t) Ol) 

HSraFNeedram 

- 13 deterred - 

atHvr .i-e^ra- :0a True rwfleap wsgWJ’ fluiws Oraam SB n tt. An- 
-v.’v- kw SB 9!b Reoel Kmg SB HO. Uattemui Girl SB ifi> 

BETTING. 72 Gowcr-Slare, 13-2 Wise Advice. HlgWweth. 7-1 Blair Cres- 
ile. 8-1 Crass Camon. Cumtertofld Blues, The Toaster; Lake Of 
Lousniea. io-i others 

FORM VERDICT 

GOWER-SLAVE has a funher r ise n the ««Qhts » overcome 
tei couU si* be ahead of The hanrfcapper Wise Advice is 
a r«. fable son fttio may yve ihe setecrcir sorrwrtwg io inmk 
ab-?ui and « fanoed io co nfi rm earier Cartmei supenomy over 
Stair ceetle who rfsappctoled at Wrive* hampton a weak ago 


occ ALPHAMERIC NOVICE HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3,000 added 2m If 

1 COSI-4 OVAHANOY MAN (36) I Gledson 7 r 7 B Storey B 

2 333-C EASTSV(mOJBCT(21)(D)(BF)MHarrncnd41i4 BHenfag 

3 6606-1 JUST USE (2B) fl ffron 5 n 2 A Dobbin 

i fm* HARRY GA2ZUHPS) ME (28) R Jonrean 7 it 0 K Johnson 

5 ROSIE’S DREAM R Fort 7 n a ..... . .CMteds 

6 E/P6 TO HE THE BEST (21) DLan* 3 HO ... J Burke 

7 £-1 SMART SPIRIT (FIB) |Q)UnM Reieiey J O t) . G Lee 

B BARRESB0 (FIT) C Farhus 4 10 11 JCkKaghan 

9 3 »WSAUARBiJ0p8)M Barnes 41)11 . . S’&ytor(3) 

-9declared- 

BETTWG: 11-B Eastern Prre|Kt, 7-2 Smart SpitfL 4-1 Just Lose. 8-1 Ky 
Sattarefto. 16-1 Ovahandy Maa 16-1 To Be Tire Best Barmbo. 33-1 
others 

FORM VERDICT 

SMART SPIRIT and Eastern Project boasi the test torm 
credentials with the vote gemq to the farmer who e proba- 
bly open to the greaier reprovemeni over tMdtes. Barresbo 
could shake the par up on he. lumps bow but the remand er 
appear held 

In ocl BAHAMAS NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS F) 
E25QQ added 2m Sf 1 10yds 

1 52-H CHARNWOOOJACKpjMTMIuerSlI? ...LWyer 


2 54 PP BRIDGE RAflTY (174) J Ucot 0 11 0 . 


RSupfrie 

3 P DERRYUNSL0CHSM1TH (2B) M Smh6 ri 0 . NSrahh 

4 2230+ UR CAVALLQ (29) (BF) Lto LRlkeI 6 tt 0 RJohnson 

5 65000 RUB1SLAW (B) kt5KLamb6 11 0 . H«a S Late (7) 

6 540-31 SUNOFSPfW«(13)SQajt;at10 . ... Bliss R Claris 

7 «XW TEACHER (37) ft Alan 6 110 B Storey V 

8 GP5U-3 BAMBOO PIE (22] I EnvrcrSOn 809 KJolfaSta 

9 ,1U^4 B7JD0LEIA BZ) J Timer S tl 9 JSupple 

« 00ff>4- DajaHTFOOLl«)H«xcn7S)9 ADobtei 

11 31P-P5 DOlffiLE BUCK |14) WK4«np6 09 BPOvrad 

C 00- SPEKTHA (53) I Sirept. 6 7)9 ASSnAh 

-12 deterred - 

BETTING: ib-flCttamvrood Jack. 3-1 Son Of Spring. 5- T MrCavaflo. m 
Budteta. 8-1 Teacher. 10-1 DedghtlDoL 25-1 Rufablav, 33-1 rethera 

FORM VERDICT 

CHARNWOOD JACK promises to fake al ihe beating with 
Sun Ot Spring and Mr Cavalfo me orty raafchc danger^ 
Any market sitoport tor the last-named woUd te inieresijng. 
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Drummond's 


drive for work 


by Andy Farrell 

at Loch Lomond 


BOSS DRUMMOND was supposed to 
have spent the last few days prac- 
tising in Southport for the Open’s 
final qualifying which takes {dace to- 
morrow and Monday. Drummond is 
currently due to tee off at Hillside 
where one of his playing partners 
will be the 17-year-old amateur 
Justin Rose. 

Rose missed the cut in the Stan- 
dard Life World Invitational but 
Drummond, who only received his 
invitation for the event Last Friday 
when Davis Love pulled out due to 
a back problem, led at the half-way 
stage for the first time in his 20-year 
career A victory or second place 
here would mean Drummond would 
be exempted straight into Thurs- 
day's Open. 

More important than a ticket to 
the biggest and best show in golf, 
Drummond would get his job back. 
The 39-yeaw>Id from Paisley wbo for 
many years combined his tourna- 
ment play with being an assistant at 
Prestwick, lost his card for the first 


time last yean Never a winner cm the 
European Tour; Drummond expe- 
rienced his best-ever season two 
years ago when he had three top- 
four finishes, as described in jour- 
nalist-turned-caddie Lawrence 
Donegal's best-seDingFbur Iron m 
the SouL But last season he missed 
15 cuts in 27 events and finished 
134th in the Order of Merit 

“It’s an extraordinary thing,'’ he 
said. “In 1996 I was reborn, my 
game and my attitude were in good 
shape and I played some of my best 
golf. I tried to do the same things last 
year but it just didn't happen. But I 
have never considered aqy other ca- 
reen As soon as z lost niy card, I was 
trying to work out ways to get it 
back." 

First up was an unsuccessful 
trip to the qualifying school and then 
came a winter of writing letters to 
sponsors of tournaments asking for 
one of their 10 invitational spots. In 
the eight events he has played this 
season, Drummond has won £20,000 
and probably still needs another 
£30,000. A second round of 66 on 
Thursday meant he was partnering 
Lee Westwood in the last group 
yesterday. 


When heavy rain flooded the 
course and suspended play, Drum- 
mond was still five-under; level par 
for the round through 13 holes. He 
was tied with David Howell and the 
Swede Denis Edlund, but West- 
wood, with birdies at the seventh and 
ninth, had moved into the lead by (me 
shot 

Colin Montgomerie was paired 
with Jose Maria Olazabal and 
scored a 68 to the Spaniard’s 69 to 
move to two-under. A last-round 
charge cannot be ruled out from 
Montgomerie, who shot birdies at 
two of the last three holes on his way 
round yesterday, but for once he 
would not be disappointed if he was 
to finish second. 

“I would like Ross Drummond to 
win,” Monty said. “I have known him 
a long time - he’s from Prestwick 
and Tm bom Tboon - and he has had 
a difficult time the last couple of 
years. 

“Sure, I feel for people in his po- 
sition. It’s not just a bad year; it’s the 
loss of your job if you lose your card. 
If I go on and win, then fine, but I 
would almost prefer that he won 
right now. I've got the Open coming 
up." 


Hickman powers in as records fall 


SWIMMING 


BY JAMES PAKRACK 
in Sheffield 


THE COMMONWEALTH Games tri- 
als vibrantly came to life last night 
with three British and one Com- 
monwealth record in the first three 
events. James Hickman and Helen 
Don-Dun can set new standards in 
the 400 metres individual medley 
and 200 backstroke respectively, 
and Sue Rolph equalled the 100m 
freestyle Commonwealth record 
held by Karen Pickering, who fin- 
ished a dose second. 

All three swimmers top the Com- 


monwealth r anking s and will Start 
as favourites for gold in Kuala 
Lumpur in September. 

“I always swim to do best times," 
Hickman said. “The feet that they 
are all British records is nota prob- 
lem for me. I wanted to go sub-430 
to really get In there for Kuala 
Lumpar, but 43133 is great’' 

The second day of the trials pro- 
vided a parade of champions. Mark 
Foster again dominated the 50m 
freestyle, Adam Ruckwood out- 
classed his rivals in the 200 back- 
stroke and Pickering saved her best 
for the Games in the 100 freestyle. 

“I came here to go sub-56," said 
Rolph. “My 55.79 ranks me first for 


the Games and the Australians wifi 
have to think twice if they think 
they’re going to beat me.” 

England has a long history of 
breaststroke success in worid swim- 
ming and teenagers Darren Mew 
and Adam Whitehead will join 
Richard Madenforthe 100m breast- 
stroke to try to continue that tradi- 
tion. Still at the start of their 
international careers, En gland can 
expect much from Mew and White- 
head for the future. 

After a turbulent year Olympic 
bronze medallist Graeme Smith 
proved his fitness in the 1500m 
freestyle and will cany Scotland's 
medal hopes in Kuala Lumpur 


Hall suspended after positive test 


DRUGS IN SPORT 


A URINE sample from the Olympic 
swimming gold medallist, Gary Hall 
Jni; will be tested for a second time 
next week after Fina, swimming’s 
ruling body said a first test indicat- 
ed marijuana use prior to a recent 
competition. 

Ed Hendricks, Hall's lawyer said 
that the test wifi be performed at an 
International Olympic Committee 
laboratory mMontreal next Wednes- 
day. 

Hall, 23, has been suspended 
temporarily by Fma Hall and Hen- 
dricks contend Fina lacks authori- 


ty to impose a suspension for a “non- 
performance enhancing substance” 
for a test taken at a non-sanctioned 
event. Hall said the test was con- 
ducted on May 15 at the US West- 
Nortel Swimfest in Phoenix. “We’re 
going to fight it, whatever it takes," 
Hendricks said on Thursday. 

Blna’s honorary secretary, Gun- 
nar Werner, confirmed Hall has 
been temporarily suspended pend- 
ing the testing of his “backup” B 
sample and a hearing. 

Werner also said this was Hall’s 
second marijuana offence. The first 
came during the Atlanta Games 
and resulted in a warning. Fina 


added marijuana to its banned list 
just before the Atlanta Games, but 
the rule did not take effect until after 
the competition. 

Werner said that if the backup B 
sample shows positive the case will 
go to the Una doping panel for a 
hearing. 

Fina’s rules call for a maximum 
three-month suspension for a first 
marijuana offence and up to two 
years for a second. 

Hall has withdrawn from this 
month’s Goodwill Games, where 
he had hoped to renew his intense 
rivalry with Russia’s Alexander 
Popov. 


RACING RESULTS 


YORK 


2.05: (5f handicap) 

1. BLESSING IN DISGUISE _T Lucas 1 5-2 

2. Polly Gollglitly C Ratter 3-1 

3. Monte Lemos — Pat Eddery 9-4 fan 
Also ran: 6-1 Westcourr Magic, 6-1 The Gay 
Fo* (5th), 9-1 Squire Carrie. 10-1 King of 
Peru (4th). 16-1 Tbp or The Form (6th). 

8 ran. Sht-hd. 3. nk. 1 */.. ( Winner bay 
gelding by Kola Shikari our of Blowing Bub- 
bles. crai ned by MW Easterby at Sheriff Hut- 
ton For A G Black). Tote: £10.70; £2.60. 
£1.30. £1.10. DF: E13.B0. CSF: £28.50. Tri- 
cast: E62.28. 


12 ran. 1'/.. sht-hd. sht-hd. nk. '/i. [Win- 
ner bay colt by Polish Precedent out of Guyum. 
trained by P Harris at Berkhamsted for Rend- 
ley Knights). Tbte: £6.90: £2.20. £3.30, 
£13.10. DF: £31.40. CSF: £44.58. Tricast: 
£575.66 Trio: £689.40. 


4.10: (1m stakes) 

1. LUCAYAN INDIAN. 


2. Bold Words 

3. Weet-A-Mlnute. 


Fortune 
10-11 fay 
.Pat Eddery 11-4 
T Quinn 9-1 


2.35: (Imnf rated handicap) 

1. TOUGH LEADER — I Fortune 5-2 fan 

2. Blueprint Quinn 4-1 

3. Indian Missile Pat Eddery 10-1 

Also ran: 4-1 Yavana's Race (4th). 13-2 
Cartys Quest. 9-1 Awesome Wells (Oh). 11- 
1 Crystal Fails (5th). 

7 ran. 27s. sht-hd. 3. '/•. 9. [Winner boy coll 
by Lead On Time out of Al Guswo. trained 
by B Han bury at Newmarket For G G 
Grayson). Tata E3.60: £1.80. E1.B0. DF: 
E4.70. CSF: £10.33. 


Also ran: 7-2 Beauchamp King (4th). 

4 ran. 1’/.. 1 2 '/a. [Winner chestnut cole 
by Indian Ridge out of Eleanor Antoinette. 
trained by D Loder at Newmarket For Lu- 
ca yan Stud). Tbte: £1.80. DF: £2.30. C5F: 
£3.50. 


330: 1 . TEMERAIRE (R Hughes) 5-4 Fav. 2. 
King Slayer 1 1 -2: 3. Dushanbe 2-1. 5 ran. 
Nk. I*/-. (Mrs A Perrwt Pu (borough). Tbte: 
£2.10: El .40. E2.40. DF: £5.70. CSF: E8.57. 
4.00: 1. TIGULUO (G Hind) 6-4 fav. 2. For- 
est Fire 3-1:3. LedyFeDx 14-1. 9 ran. 17*. 
3. (C Wail, Newmarket). Tbte: £2.20; £1.30. 
£1.40. £430. DF: £3.90. CSF: £5.39. Tricasr. 
£38.03. Trio: £14.90. NR: Franklin Lakes. 
430 (AW): 1 . HAINKSBILL HENRY (A Oath) 
7-1; 2. Sweet Patoopfe 11-2: 3. Thought- 
ful Kate 16-1. 12 ran. 4-1 fav Errant. Hd. 
9. (Mrs A Perrett. Pulborough). Tbte: £9.40. 
£3.40. £2 00. £7 80 DF: £29.70 CSF- 
£46 97. TrJeast: £571.11. Tno: £50.70. 
Place pot: £146.80. Quadpot: £17.00. 
Place 6: £55.26. Place 5: £18.02. 


3-05: (6F Listed Summer Stakes) 

1. NANOUSHHA P« Eddery 9-1 

2. Craze* Mental A Mackay 7-1 

3. Qilin D Biggs 7-1 


Also ran: 5-6 Fav Ashraakat (4th), 8-1 Nad- 
wah (6th). 8-1 Vignette. 33-1 Prends Ca 
(5th). 

7 ran. 37/. 4. 1. 37/. hd. [Winner bay fifty 
by Taufan out of West Chary, trained by R 
Hannon at East Everleigh For Thurioe Thor- 
oughbreds II). Tbte: £9.40: £2.80. £1.60. DR 
£30.50. CSF: £62.67. 


<u 40; (7 f 2yo maiden stakes) 

1. ETJZAAZ R Hms 3-1 

2. Salver Apple T Quinn 1 1-2 

3. Peace of Mind Pat Eddery 11-10 fav 
Also ran: 11-2 Rhrerblue (4th). 6-1 Evasive 
Step (5th). 20-1 Carradhim (6th). 

6 ran. 6. 1. 17.-. hd. 10. [Winner bay filly 
by Diesis out of Alamosa, trained byJ Dun- 
lop at Arundel For Hamdan AJ Maktoum). 
Tbte: £3.90: E2.30. £2.60. DF: £11.40. CSF: 
£19.60. 

Jackpot: £16.339.10 (part won: pool of 
E20.71 1 .57 carried forward to York today). 
Placepoc £423.60. Quadpot: £119.70. 
Place 6: £218.16. Place 5: £149.93. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


L1NGFIELD 


335: (lm handicap) 

1. YOUNG PRECEDENT Pat Eddery 

5-1 fav 

2- High Spirits R Winston 8-1 


3. Night Chorus W Supple 16-1 

Also ran: 1 3-2 Asset Manager, 1 3-2 Pnde 
of Fendle, 7-1 Lucky Archer (5th), 7-1 Royal 
Result. 8-1 Dura/d. 10-1 Cyber technology: 
10-1 laffs Well, 12-1 Dispel Diamond (6th), 
14-1 Highborn (4th). 


2.00 (AW): 1. BOLD FRONTIER (Martin 
Dwyer) 9-2; 2. Palaeegace Jack 4-1; 3. 
Anoka to 13-2. 9 ran. 3-1 Fav Mysocai 
(5th). »/., 5. (K Ivory, Rad fen). Tbte: £6.40; 
£2.00. £1.20. £2.50. DF. £6.20. CSF: £21 36. 
THo: £27.60. 

2,30: 1 . £5tflTHAR (L Dettori) 5-4 far. 2. In- 
dian Warrior 5-2: 3. Blade Silk 7-2. 7 ran. 
37.-. 3. (Saeed bln 5uroor. Newmarket). Tbte: 
£1.90: £1.40. £2.70. DF: £4.20. CSF. £4.33. 
NR- Lethal Hope. 

3.00: 1. IVORY DAWN (N Pollard) 1 1-4 for. 
2. Sally Green 8- 1: 3. Contrary Mary 74- 

1. 12 ran. 1 3'/i. (K ivory: Ratiett). Tbte: 

£3.60: £1.80. £2.10. £2.10. DF: £8.80. CSF: 
£23.98. Tricast: £254.45. Trio: £92.90. 


2.20: 1. PRESS AHEAD (R Cochrane) 5-2: 
2. One To Go 6-1: 3. Dekebwury 11-1.9 
ran. 9-4 fav Critical Air (4th) . 1 ■/„ 2. (B McMa- 
hon). Tote: £3.80; £1.70, El. I O. £3.40. DP 
£8.20. CSF: El 6.86. Trio- £46.10 
2.50: 1. ROHE JAOUE5 (R Smith) 8-1:2. 
Amber Regent 3-1; 3. Ruby Bear 15-2. 7 
ran. 4-6 Fav Lady Eli (6ch). 7-. 2. (N Littmod- 
en). Tbte: £8.90: £2.10. E2.30. DF. £14 50 
CSF: £3*. 57. Following a stewards' inquiry. 
Belle De Monitor t. who finished third, was dis- 
qualified and placed last. 

330: 1. CHEERFUL GROOM (J Fanning) 9- 
4 Fav. 2. Sea Spouse 100-30: 3. KaDey God- 
dess 4-1. 5 ran. IV*. hd. (D Shaw). Tote: 
£3.60; £1.70. £2.20 DF: £3. 30 CSF- £9 92 
3.50: 1. SIS GARDEN (N Callan) 4-1: 2. Hit 
Tbe Spot 4-6 Fav; 3. Recognition 7-1. 10 
ran. Nk. 7. (J Cullman). Tbte: £6.80, £2.40. 
£1.10. £2.40. DF: £6.80. CSF: £8.15. Trio: 
£19.60. 

4 JO: 1. BANNERET (L Newton) 10-1 1 Fav. 
2. Bonne VIBe 4-1 ; 3. final Scab 5-2. 8 ran. 
1 ’A. 27;. (G Woodward) . Tbte: £ 1 30. £1 10. 
£2.20. £1.90. DF: £5.00. CSF: £4.82. Tno: 
£2.20 NR Avanti Blue. 

4L50M.DVCE (I Edmunds) 16-1: 2. Dona R)- 
Epa 7-1; 3. Pharaoh's Joy 5-2. 7 ran. 7-4 
fav Shifting Time. Nk. hd. (J Balding). Tbte: 
£50.50: £6.70, £3.80. DF: £55.90. CSF- 
£122.14. 


PlMepoe £417 30 Quadpot: £65.20. 
Place 6: £269.79. Place 5: El 12 11. 



French in 

command c 

as British 
struggle 


t 


eti 


1 
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EQUESTRIA NtSM 


GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
at Hickstead ; 


FRANCE extended their substan- 
tial lead in tbe Samsung Nations \Cap 
series yesterday when defeating a 

strong German teazn at 
* Wrimp show at Hickstead. 


matronal uorse oauw ««. — — 
The British, tying last of ^ 
teams at half-way made a small ad- 
vance to finish in fifth place but are 
unfikety to qualify for the final m Sep- 
tember. In start contrast to the 
French, who have an abundance of 
good horses, the British are strug- 
gling to find a quartet good enough 
to rnalrp any sort of mark on the 
World Equestrian Games in October. 
TWo French riders^ - Thierrw, 


Pomel on Thor des Chaines 

Xavier Gaumont on Bala dine du 
Mesnil - jumped double clear 
rounds, with the latter penalised by 
just a quarter time fault in the first 
round. Pomel, last to go for the 
t»?m, needed his second dear in 
order to defeat the Germans, who 
were helped by two faultless per- 
formances from both Beerbaum 
brothers, Markus and Ludger. 

The dismal British performance 
left team manager; Ronnie Mass- 
arella, feeling “bitterty disappointed”. 
Michael Whitaker first to go on Vir- 
tual Village Ashley, stopped at the 
fourth fence and had two °th®jT 
down for eleven jumping and one arra 
a halftime faults. Di Lampard and 
Abbervail Dream, so impressive 
when jumping double dear rounds 
at Lucerne and Modena this year, 
added to the gloom with three first 
round errors. Geoff Bfllington then 
jumped dear on It's Otto before John 
Whitaker had two down on Heyman. 

The second round began with dear 

rounds from Ashley and Abbervail 
Dream, but there were two mistakes 
from It's Otto and one from Heyman. 

nmnti lUTBHmHUlM IHUKB OUAW 


ROYAL INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
(Hkkflud): Samsung NaUmna Cup: 1 France 
4.25 Faults: 2 Germany 8: 3 The Netherlands 
1 6 .25: * Ireland 12; 5 Great Britain 24; 6 Brazil 
41. GS scan*: Virtual Village Ashley (M Whitak- 
er) 12.25,0: Abbervail Dream (D Lampard) 
1 2,0: Virtual Village It's Otto (G Bintngton) 0.8: 
Virtual Village Heyman (J Whitaker) 8.4. Sc 


Hob Eras, of the Netherlands, on Collezione Cesaro La Perla dears the gate during his first 
round at the Nations Cup at Hickstead yesterday David Ashdown 


Ins* for Samsung Series: 1 France 32pts: 2 . > 
Germany 24: 3 The Netherlands 21. GB lying 1 i« r *• 
' tea ‘D-optoy: 1 MHlsueet Ruby >' 

. Iri) dear, 57. 


with 9 pis. DraMdam 1 


1 MHtscreet i_ , 

, 57J8sec. 2 Audad ty 

(D Lampard. GB) dear. 59.01 ; 3 'fraxdata Inter- 
view (T Scockdafe. GB) clear. 61.31. 


SPORTING DIGEST 


BASEBALL 


AMERICAN LEAGUE: Oakland 1 Texas 4; Cleve- 
land 0 Mnnema 3: Detroit 4 Toronto 3: ftmpa Bay 
OIWYMaees2:Bokknore 3 Boston 2; OiMgo White 
Sac 4 Kansas Qty G: Seattle 8 Anaheim l 


6:05.78. Eights (winners to final): Heat 1: 
Romania 5:37.86: Heat 2: Germany 1 5:35.10. 
Lightweight double sculls: Heat 1: M Crisp I 
and L Fertinari (It) 6:38.72: Heat 2: Marcus Gier 


NATIONAL LEAGUE: Los Angeles 1 2 San Diego 3: 

etsSMon ' ■" 


Florida 4 Adana 6; NY Mets 8 Montreal 9 (In 1 1 ); 
Milwaukee 12 Otic Cubs 9; St Loub 4 Houston 5- 


and Michael Oer (Sent) 6:42. 10: Hew 3: P Tburon 
and T Chapel le (Fr) 639.57: Heat A: A Bate- 
irgr and A Qirtstensson (Swe) 6:36.90: Heat 5: 


SUMO 

GRAND TOURNAMENT (Nagoya) Sixth day 

of 15: Tokicsuurrw (juryo) [won 4. lost 2) bt 
KlnhalyaiTu (2-4): Dewaarashi (3-3) bt Mltotzumi 


stroke: 1 H Don-Duncan (Ashton Central) 
2:13.70 (British record): 2 K Sexton (Portsmouth 
Northsea) 2:1 5.1 5: 3 J Deafens (City of Coven- 


(3-3);'Asanbsho (4-2) bt Kyotaitentio (2-4j: 


try) 2:15.18. 100 Metres neestyle: 1 5 Rolph 
(Qcy of "" 


cy of Newcastle) 55.79 (equals Common- 
a/th and British record): 2 K TO 


BOWLS 


WAJBtLOOrOURNAMBWT (Crosby) Second 


round: D Lawton (Oeveleys) bt B Link (Kid- 
[-1 3: G Roberts {Halifax} btJ Davies 


2i Australia 1 6:10.44: Heat 3: Austria 6:05.77. 
Women: Single scnHs: Heat 1:1 Fedotova (Rus) 
7:44.85: Hew 2: G Batten (GB) 7:51 .23: Heat 


Kotolnazuma (2-4) be Asanowaka (3 
Wakanasato (5-1 ) bt Kotoryu (2-4): Kyokushuzan 
(3-3) bt Kalho (2-4): Asahlyutaha (3-3) bt 
Mina to hi? (3-3); Kotonowako (5-1) btlbsanouml 


scortf): 2 K Pickering (Ip- 
dart (Qtyof Leeds) 57.01. 
clY Hlavacova [Cz Rep) 


derminsoer) 21- 

(Cannock) 21 -1 7: D Freeman (Salford) bt J New- 
ton [Lostock Hall) 21-20; 0 Kaytey [Lostock Hall) 
bt D Blunt (Stockport) 2 1 -1 4; B Naylor (Ashton- 


3: K Rutschow (Ger) 7:53.16: Hew 4: G 
Douglas (Aus) 7:53.70. Dc 


wea/i 

swkh) 56.23; 3 C Huddart ( 

50 Metres Butterfly: 1 Y Hlavacova (Cz Rep) 
27.95. 2 C Foot (York City) 28.39; 3 R Brett 
(Loughbrough Uni) 28.68. 


TENNIS 




in-Makerfirid) bt_F Rawlinson ^Lostock Hall) 


21-20: C Harris (Dewsbury) bt M Hyden (Caiv 
lllbtMW&lk- 


nock) 21-1 3; J Neville (Lostock Hall) 1 


(Cannock) 21-18; 5 Lester (t 
ley) btM Jones (5toke) 21-14: P Roocrofr (Liv- 


erpool) bt M Underwood (Blackpool) 21-1 3: O 
Link (Kidderminster) btJ Kerr (Cannock) 21-16. 


CYCLING 


Britain's Worid Cup series record-break- 
ing riders were yesterday named in Eng- 
land's Commonwealth Games team. Jon 
□ay. Rob Hayles, Bryan Steel and Matt 
Illingworth, who set a 4,000 metres team 
pursuit record in Berlin, wifi be joined by 
Craig Percival and Jason Queally. who set 
a kilometre record of 1 :4.1 53 m Colombia. 


Doable scuds (first 
three to semi-finals): Heat 1: N Steiner and 
M Derlin (Ger) 7:1 6.78: Heat 2: E Van Nes and 
P \fan Dtehoeck (Neth) 7:12.71: Heat 3: CLoedil 
and BWickl (5wlt) 7:13.94. Quadruple sculls 
(minuets to final): Hew 1: Germany 6:28.39; 
Hew 2: Australia 1 6:35. 74. Crnless pair (mi»- 
iters to final): Heat 1: E Robinson and A Kom 
(Can) 7:28.72; Hew 2: D Blackie and C Bish- 
op (GB) 7:28.38. Eight* Imtnners to final): 
Hew 1: Romania 6:10.45: Hew 2: United States 
6:14.29. Lightweight Doable Sculls: Heat 1: 
AHellbergand LAndersson (Den) 7:16.79: Heat 
2: M Darvfll and A Brand (Ger) 7:21.38: Heat 
3: K Stephan and C Blasberg (Ger) 7:28.32. 


Tbchinonada (0-6); Tbkatorffd [3-3J btMtaoyama 


(2-4); Kaw (2-4) bt AWnoshima (3^3); CNyocailai 
“ ‘ ml (5-1) be 


SWISS MBi-S OPEN (Gstaad) Quarter-finals: 

M Rios (Chile) bt F Clavet [Sp| 6-3 7-5; B Becher. 


(5-1 j bt Oginishild (0-6); Takanonaml (5-11 b 
Ganyu (2-4): Musashlmaru 16m) be Gojoro 
(0-6): Hikanohana (6-0) be Shlklshlma (2-4); 
Akebono (5-1 ) bt ToeWnowaka (06): D^ma (51) 
bt Wakanohana (5-1). 


bt F MMdlb^gAWFDM fSl) 


"we - 1-rM) W « W I • I UbflUII 

N Kiefer (Ger) 1-6 6-3 6-4: A Corretja (Sp) 
bt A Costa (Sp) 5-7 6-2 6-2. 


SWEDSH MEN'S OPEN (Bastadl Stamtes 

jn (Swe) tit D Sai»- 


SWIMMING 

ASA NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS AND 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH TRIALS 
(Sheffield): M maz 400 Metres Individual 


Medley: 1J Hickman [Oty of Leeds) 4:21.54 
ta (Ct Rep) 434.75; 3 A 


RUGBY LEAGUE 

A second member of Australia's rpgby leagje 


team has been suspended after testing pos- 
meStorm 


GOLF 


idve for banned drugs. The Melbourne • 
prop. Rodney Howe, was given a maximum 
22 -week ban after he tested positive for 
the anabolic steroid Stanozolol. 

AUSTRALIAN RUGBY LEAGUE; Meiboume 22 
Manly 12: Parramatta 22 Cronulla 12. 


(GB record): 2 J Vltazka (C 
Turner (City of SalFond) 427.63. 50 Metres 
Freestyle: 1 M Foster (Bath Uni) 23.01: 2 5 
Brinn (Bach Uni) 23. 1 5: 3 N Shacked (MillfieJd) 
23.51 . 200 Metres BadcMsotae: 1 A Ruckwood 
(City of Birmingham) 2:01.90: 2 5 Millets 
(Portsmouth Northsea) 2.-02.51 : 3 N WSley (Bath 
Uni) 2:03.61 . 100 Metres Breaststroke: 1 D 
Mew (Bach Uni] 1:02.45; 2 RMaden (Rochdale 


second round: T Johansson w. ^ 
guinecti (1c) 7-6 3-6 7-6: A Medvedev (Ukr) bt R 
Fremberg (Aus) 7-6 5-7 7-6. Quarter-finals: M . 
Gusra/sson (Swel btJ Golmard (Fr) 6-7 1-0 rec S 
T Johansson (Swe) be K Alaml (Mor) w/o: A F 
Medvedev (Ukr) bt A Gaudenzi (It) 6-3 6-4: D 
HrtMty (Slovak) be J Novak (Cz Rep) 3-66-4 6-4. 
Doubles senu-fbials: L Bale and P Norval (SA) 
bt N Kulti and M Tinstrom (Swe) 6-4 6-3. 
CHALLENGER TROPHY (Bristol) Men's 




6- 3 4-67-6: A Ferreira (Br) bt J Boutcer (Fr) 6-: 

7- 5; N Gould (Avan) bt W Arthurs (Aus) 6-4 6-4 


CEEOf WOMEN'S OPEN (Prague) Qnarter- 

vma I « ) 2-< 


finals: S festud /Fr) bt 5 Farina (ft} 2-6 6-3 6-2; 


Aquabearsl 1:03.07; 3 D Malek (Cz Rep) 

Smith 


1 03.20 1 500 Metres Freestyle: 1 G Smlch 
(Fort Metro) 15^)8.08: 2 1 Wilson (Gey of Leeds) 
1 5:31 .53: 3 G Orphanldes (Pcwtsmouth North- 
sea) 15:51.14. Women: 200 Metres Back- 


STANDARD UFE LOCH LOMOND TOUR- 
NAMENIi Leading comp l eted thlro-itMind 


WOMEN’S TOURNAMENT (Felixstowe) 
Swot-finals: L Ahl (GB) be L MeShae (Aus) 6-3 
7-5: M Jouberc (SA) be N Grondin (SA) w/o. 


scores (play suspended becanse of rein) (GB 

K Eriksson (Swe) 


Or Ire unless stxcdl: 210 

73 72 65: D Cooper 75 68 67. 211 C Mont- 
gomerie 72 71 68_. ACe|ka (Ger) 71 7 1 69. 21 2 


R Allen by (Aus) 72 72 68: J M Olazabal (Sp) 72 
71 69. C Hainline (U5) 75 66 71: E Romero (Are) 
71 70 7 1 . 213 J Haeggman (5we) 73 71 69: ft 


Flonoli (It) 73 71 69fC Dennis (US) 74 68 71: 
P McGinley 72 69 72. 214 I Garbucc 73 69 72 


215 P 5joland iSwe) 74 73 68; O Karisson (Swe) 
~! 69: T B|om (Denj 73 72 70: S FteW 75 
I: T Gogele (Ger) 76 69 70: D Robertson 
! 71.5 Sink (US) 70 74 7 1 . 5 Torrance 73 


74 72 
70 70: T 
72 72 

70 72: P Baker 73' 69 73 216 S Ames (Trin) 75 

71 70: 1 Gamdo (Sp) 72 73 71; P Fulke (Swe) 

75 69 72; J Ramevik (Swe) 71 73 72. j van de 
Veide (Fr) 71 72 73. 217 D Gil lord 74 72 71; J 
Payne 74 70 73. 218 J Sandelln (Swej 75 71 72: 
G Day (US) 75 7 1 72; M Lanner (Swe) 72 72 74: 
*S Garcki (Sp) 71 71 76. 219 B Davis 73 74 72: 
D Carter 72 75 72; G Evans 78 68 73; R Dam- 
ron IUS1 70 76 73: P Eales 76 70 73; T Levee 
(Fr) 74 71 74; J McHenry 73 71 75; A Cabrera 
lArij) 72 71 76. C Rocca (It) 68 74 77. 220 C 
Watts 74 73 73: C Franco (Par) 75 72 73. G Turn- 
er (NZ) 73 74 73: S Cage 72 75 73; D Hospital 
(Sp) 74 73 73: R McFarlane 76 69 75: 5 Leaney 
(Aus) 75 70 75: P Harrington 76 69 77. 

* denotes otnoteur. 


HOCKEY 

EUROPEAN QUALIFYING TOURNAMENT 
^Dundee): Ukraine 1 Switzerland 6: Scotland 


Denmark 1 . Standings: 1 Russia (played 3-7 

' ' ----- j 3 _ 6) . 


pomes): 2 Switzerland (3-7): 3 Scoi 


I Denmark (3-3): 5 Ukraine (4-0). 


ROWING 

WORLD CUP (Luc erne) (w in ners through to 
semi-floats unless stated) Men: angle 
sculls: Heat 1: V Chalupa (Cz Repi 7mln 
1 5.Q2KG Heat 2: X Mueller M 7:13.80: Hew 
3: All Ibrahim All (Eg) 7.-03.96: Heat In F Bekken 
(Nor) 7:14.40. Heat 5: R Waddell (N2) 7.12.67; 
Heat 6: 1 Cop (Slovak) 7.-05.25. Double sculls: 
Heat 1: S Vblkcrt and A Hajck (Ger) 6:30.03: 
Heat 2: K Undset and SSrarseth (Nor) 6:33.35: 
Heat 3: L Uascotto and N Sartori (It) 6:35.14. 
Quadruple sculls: Hew 1: Austria 5:54.64; 
Hut 2: Ukraine 5: 53.00: Heat 3: Italy 5:53.9 1 . 
Contess pair Heat 1: R Sens and D KIrchhorf 
IGerj 7 01.79. Heat 2: 5 Williams and F 
Scarlett (GB) 6:48.85: Heat 3: M McKay and D 
Gum (Aus) 6:49.75. Coxless four (first three 
to send-dnafe); Heat 1 : Australia 6:07.69; Hew 
2: Great Britain 6*10.40: Heat 3: Romania 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


TOUR MATCH 


Ireland v SotBi flfri« 

DOWNPATRICK [One day): Match 

Ireland won toss 

SOUTH AFRICA 

•W J Cronfe c Rucheiford b McCrum 
B M McMillan c Smyth b Cooke . .. 

D 1 Cullinan b McCrum 

J N Rhodes e and b Cooke Cooke .. .. 
5 M Pollock mi out . . . 

IM V Boucher sr Rutherford b Mourns 


(rata) 


P L Symcon c Dunlop b H caster 
‘ie b Dunlop . .. 


S Elnoitiw C Cooke 
M Haywood c Joyce b Cooke 

P H Adams run out 

M Ntlnl not out 


s (b2 Ib7 wl7 nbB) 

(for 9, 50 overal 

Fill: 1-4 J-k 3-29 4-71 5-248 6-268 7-298 8-299 


'total 


. .. 2 

. 15 
...0 
. ..39 
.116 
...79 
15 

. .16 

0 

..17 

0 

...34 

333 


IRELAND 

W K McCaiian c McMillan b Haywood J7 

E C Joyce run out 4 

5 G Smyth not out - - 19 

P G Gillespie not out 0 

Extras |wi2 nb20) 32 

toou (for 2, 16J overs) 72 

flail: 1-9 2-71. 


ter 7 ^r ,^ etlam5hire ,or 2 ** and 192 


for 7. Match drawn StwOey (final day «rf rouri; 

nd 372 for 3 dec Worcestw- 


wortesrer- 

^ « lra " ra Tbdmonlw ( 

^ 2 *5 tar 5 dec Hamp- ■; 

stare 280 and 225 I or 8 Match drawn. 


Did not bac "A R Dunlop. N karson. D Heasley. 
tAT Ruiherlord. G Cooke. E McCrum. G Mourns. 


vltag: Portock 6-1-14-0; ElworUiy 5-0-22-0. Hay- 
wood 3-0-22-1: ' * 


: Ntlnl 2.3-0-14-0. 

B0YE5 STORES CHALLENGE IScarborauehl: The 
Itorkshlremw 254 lor 7 (D By as 70. A McGrath 60. 
S / Rhodes 50no; J L Lange/ 4-39): Tim Rke 
Intenutiorul XI 257 tar 5. International N won by 


TODAY’S CRICKET 
S5Sl 1 |. < S? rbat f<M»day 

match): Uird's; Esjc* v Lem-sterslnre (11.0) 


NORTH Bt N BU CTRIC TROPHY (One-daw 
match). Scarborough; Votksni/e v Durham (11.0). 


five wickets 

SECOND XI CHAMPIONSHIP (Final day of 


TOMORROW 


three unless stated): Chester le Street: Sussex 
325. Durham 130 and 172. Susses won by an 


SSS? "5S-.W 


9-32B. 

B q wl lt 

Heasley TO-O-63-1. McCaiian 1 0-0-49-0. Molllns 10- 
0-70-1: Gillespie I -0-7-0. 


line: McCrum 9-0-75-2: Cooke 10-1-60-4; 

To - - - 


taoh^saod 23 rwts Chehnsfor d: NorBunrs 3 1 8 


v, W orcestershire (TO). 


- for 9 dec: Essex 230 ID Capet 5-571 and 
267 (C Napier 51). Northamptonshire ma by 168 
runs Harrow: DobysMre 366 for 6 dec and 267 
for 7 dec: Middlesex 312 for 4 dec and 87-4 Match 
drawn, toimteu: Somerset 371 tar 7 dec and 252 


T^nr Tr. , e v wwcesrershire 
v 

TOUR MATCHES fCTne-davl- r m.n, . ■ 

TO^raS S ^yf.ov ^, Lan * ca 1 ,0 *5)- 

I E i WY WTEHNAnOMAU 
bcartxuwigh: England u Australia 1 10.45). 



WEEKEND FIXTURE GUIDE 


TODAY 


FOOTBALL 

WORLD CUP: See pages 29 and 32. 
FRIENDLY MATCHES: Caernarfon Town v 
Chester City (3.0): Crawley v Crystal Palace 

(3.0) : Swindon Supermarine v Swindon 
Town (3.0): Torpoinc v Manchester City 

(4.0) . 


CYCLING: Tour de France prologue: Time tri- 
al (Dublin). 

EQUESTRIANISM: Royal International 
Horse Show (Hickstead. Sussex). 

GOLF: Loch Lomond World Invitational 
(Loch Lomond. Strathclyde] . 

SWIMMING: National Swimming Champ- 
ionship (Sheffield). 


rS 51 , ?- MAT S I: Avsfraftan Aboriginal XIII v ? 
Berta Great Britain XIII (6.0amBST) (of Syd- 1 


TOMORROW 


SPEEDWAY 

reSTOlONlAL (Alan Rosstter) (6.0) (Of 


SPEEDWAY 

ELITE LEAGUE: Coventry v King's Lynn 
(7.30): Eastbourne v Swindon (7.30). 
PREMIER LEAGUE: Berwick v Sheffield 
(7.0); Stoke v Newcastle (7.30). 


FOOTBALL 

WORLD CUP: See pages 39 and 32 
FRIENDLY MATCHES: Newcastle Town v Pnrr 
Vale (2.30); Bohemians v Hearts (3 ol 


OTHER SPORTS 


BOWLS: Scottish Women's National Champ- 
ionships (Ayr Norchfield). 


RUGBY LEAGUE 

FIRST DIVISION: Leigh v H 


FIRST DIVISION: Leigh v heigniev i3 ni- 

Rochdale v Hunsier (3.0J; Wakefield vWjdiwK 

^ WNWha«m v Hull Kingston 


OTHER SPORTS 

^ iDubnm. 

H Q S, u J?iSid Ro S4 ernaciorul 

^SS.Kr^ ham, " 0ra ' ,l l 1 

WTOH^RnaNe: British Grand Prix (Sn- 

STSwa ) U ° nal O-np. 


The Feathery 


Guna Percha. 


Hand Hammered Guna 


Wound Rubber Ball 


Modem Ball 







Leaders In our field sh, ce ^ 



STANDARD LIFE 


182S - The qatfart favourite btf.uefLtfie wily bafl 
available m (he year Uandutf He came kilo being. 
Made of p*K« of dry leather and yeu'w gueued 
It. feathers. 


MM — By now ihu had bnramc the thoka of 
de c e rni n g gbfoi evwywha^ in much the ume 
way Stxndud Lie was bOraring the preferre d 
eholea among people viM wanted a good renun on 
tfwb kwwtmenL 


1870 - Ball minutacturm hod Inn) that the 
dips made ty repeated Nung enabled the bill to 
tmel hather. mcidentaBy Standard Ue were also 
tntwftnghmtiervdai 7W of Uietf busness coming 


1000 - Tlxs was a breritthrevgh in the modem 
gene. The new style of ball had e tatd core. 
Something that Standard Ufe hod been enjoying for 
yean now. 


1910 - Advances In nuteriab and ragiAfety In (he 
construction of Uw ba* meant that ptwpfc uxiU i«ty 
on corabtent perfontonco whatever the contfittons. 
Newt who does that remind you of? 


Spo.wol.k.Ua.u*.™, 
goif founvMiwot 
h»lg 1990 


tin axSii! Ltfx ftnuancf Coa ra n 1 * e * mcud iXfrsany ngmrwO «i 5mfxJ (Wo V<) mad Oiltte. toxwa Ufc rtaae JO LoOtai UMxa.^1 VtOli) mt3K •BcgUWrf to Ore rmaiaia useiaw aMilxMrXx'xivoaBmLBiaMai. 
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rance * -Despite commercial misgivings today’s time-trial in Dublin will prompt yellow-jersey fever 

Virenque’s mob-handed job 


BY ROBIN NlCHOlX 
in Dublin 

mKRE ISN'T a spare bed to be had 
m Cork, and the Tour de France is 
starting in Dublin. Yellow-jersey 
fever is sweeping Ireland, and the 
{festivities are in full swing. 

The £2m paid by the Irish gov- 
ernment to “buy" the Tour for three 
days is already seen as a healthy in- 
vestment, but others are complain- 
ing that the world’s greatest race is 
“bad for business”. Up to 500.000 
spectators are expected for todav’s 
openec a 5.6-kilometre time-trial in 
the city centre, but the Chamber of 
Commerce estimates a loss to 
traders of some £5m because of the 
traffic disruption in Dublin, and air- 
';*gies are in a flap. 

‘ - Tbur organisers have been grant- 
ed an air exclusion zone around Cork 
so that TV helicopters can film the 
conclusion of the second stage into 
the port. It will, however; disrupt the 
travel plans of hundreds of passen- 
gers on Monday. The zone includes 
Cork airport's main flight path, 
which if totally enforced would mean 
rescheduling 14 flights. The Irish Avi- 
ation Authority ruled that the ex- 
clusion zone is unavoidable, bringing 
delays of between one and four 
hours. 

Yet hours after the finish comes 
the irony. Tour officials, 189 riders, 
•jtort the media will head for the air- 
IW to fly to France for the next 
stage, as others and the Tour con- 
voy cross by sea overnight in three 
ferries. 

An aerial advertising firm have 
gone to law claiming that the zone 
restricts its lawful commercial ac- 
tivities. They wanted to tow a ban- 



junction to prevent the Authority re- 
stricting their lawful activities. 

The traffic disruption in Dublin, 
particularly the rerouting of bus ser- 
vices, is worrying the Chamber of 
Commerce. “We met them 18 
months ago to present the Tour” 
fcSaid Pat McQuaid, head of the team 
behind the Irish stages. “Then just 
three weeks ago they started 
complaining." 

Ireland is preparing to party the 
whole length and breadth of the 390 
km of race route from Dublin to 
Cork. Carrick-on-Suir, the home 
town ofTourhero Sean Kelly opened 
festivities almost a week before 
anywhere else on the route. One 
early reason to celebrate was a 


The Deutsche Telekom team in training on the streets of Laodun Laoghire near Dublin yesterday 


TOMORROW; STAGE 1 


180 kilometres 


resurfacing and improvement pro- 
gramme for the whole race route, 
and of the £6m estimated to have 
been spent £3.5m was on the En- 
niscorthy to Cork leg which passes 
through Kelly country. 

The femiiy of Stephen Roche, 
who brought Ireland glory with his 
Tbur victory in 1987. had a person- 
al celebration. His mothec Christi- 
na Roche, was installed this week as 
the mayor of Dundrum, the village 
where Roche grew up. By the time 
Sunday's stage is flagged away from 
the monument commemorating 
Roche’s victory in the village, the yel- 


low jersey will be worn by whoever 
was fastest on Saturday. 

Chris Boardman is among the 
favourites, and even Jan Ullrich, who 
won the jersey outright last year, 
might fancy his own chances. Hav- 
ing trimmed away his weight wor- 
ries. the German warned his rivals; 
“I am at the same level as last year. 
Nothing has changed at all. I want 
to arrive at the first major time-trial 
in the best possible shape so I will 
not extend myself in these early 
days." 

That race-against-the-clock 
comes on the eighth day when the 


riders tackle an undulating 58km 
route starting from the Tour's tini- 
est start. Meyrignac l'Eglise, a vil- 
lage of 50 inhabitants. 

Whatever the outcome for Ullrich, 
the serious challenge is the Pyre- 
nees and Alps where the French 
hope Riehard Vmenque and the ItaJ 
ian Marco Fantani will turn the 
screw unmercifully. 

Virenque’s team come to the 
Tbur mob-handed. IfVirenque slips 
in the mountains where he has 
reigned for the past four years, then 
his Swiss team-mate Laurent Du- 
faux can take over Thev also have 


Alex Zulle. second overall in 1995 
after two falls on one day. This 
Swiss has won the Vuelta a Espafia 
twice, but collapsed badly in the Giro 
d'ltalia. 

"It would have made life easier if 
he had won the Giro,” said his Fles- 
tina team manager, Bruno RousseL 
"Our sponsor's goal is to win one of 
the major tours, and that ambition 
is now' complicated because we 
have three potential leaders for this 
Tour." 

The days in Ireland will be a grand 
fete, before the fates take a hand in 
the destination of the yellow jersey. 


Starr /Finish: 
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Coxless 
four show 
they mean 
business 


ROWING 


BRITAIN'S COXLESS four followed Up 
their victory at Henley last Sunday 
by qualifying for the semi-final of the 
World Cup’s third round in Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 

The team of James Cracknel!, 
Steve Redgrave, Tun Fbster and 
Matthew’ Pinsent covered 1.500 me- 
tres in the fastest time of the event 
before easing off and crossing the 
line firsL 

Romania, winners of the first 
round of the Cup. and Australia, who 
finished on top of the second, took 
victoiy in the other heats. 

Dot Bladtie and Cath Bishop, of 
Thames and Marlow, continued their 
unbeaten run in the coxless pairs by 
qualifying for tomorrow's final - 
but only two other British crews 
avoided the repechage stage. 

Guin Batten of Thames won her 
heat of the women's sculls to reach 
the semi-finals, while the Oxford Uni- 
versity pair of Stephen Williams 
and Fred Scarlett also won their 
heat 

Greg Searle qualified for the 
semi-finals of the single scufis via the 
repechage, despite competing with 
a broken toe. Searle had sustained 
the injuzy at Heathrow Airport on his 
way lo the regatta. 


Becker has 
clay target 
in his sights 
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ian Ullrich (Ger) 

Team: Deutsche Tdekom 
Born; Rostock. December 2. 
1 973. Best performance: 
1 997 Tour de France winner. 

in the mould of other 
Tour greats. Ullrich is an 
all-rounder whose time- 
trialling talent is the key 
to overall success. Cou- 
pled with the strength to 
survive the difficult days 
in the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees it makes him a 
formidable opponent. 
Won the event last year 
^bfter an astonishing sec- 
ond place on his debut 
the previous year. 


Richard Vtrenque (Fr) 
Team: Festina Bom: 

GjsabtarK3.NaefrtwT9. 1969. 
Best performance: 1997 
Tbur de France n*>ner-up. 

Emerges again as the 
best of the French chal- 
lengers. Mainly because 
of his ability to race over 
the mountain passes, 
which has given him 
the red polka dot jersey 
for the past four years. 
Could well be over- 
shadowed though by 
team-mate Alex Zulle. 
who has the rime-trial 
flair that the Frenchman 
lacks. 


Marco Pantani (It) 

Team; Mercatone Uno 
Bora: Cesena, January 1 3. 
1970. Best performance: 
1998 Giro d'ltalia winner. 

Buoyed by his victory in 
the Giro d'ltalia, the 
shaven-headed Italian 
will want to improve on 
his third overall stand- 
ing in last year's tour. 
Any victory hopes are 
most likely to be forged 
in the mountains, where 
the lightweight Pan- 
tani's friskiness makes 
him too much of a 
handful for most 
contenders. 


Abraham Olano (SpJ 
Team: Bonesro. Bora: Son 
Sebastian. Januaiy 22. 1970 
Best performance: 1995 
world road race champion 

Left to follow in the 
wheeltracks of his great 
countryman. Miguel In- 
durain. Olano is. like 
Indurain. a specialist 
against the clock. He 
beat Ullrich in the final 
rime trial at Disneyland 
last year, and took silver 
medals behind Indurain 
in the 1 995 World Time 
Trial Championship and 
at the Atlanta Olympic 
time trial. 


IVrt. 


Alex Zulle (Swit) 
Team: Fesnn,i Bora 
July 5. 19»»8 Best perfor- 
mances: 1996 vij. u i 
a Esp.trvt ivinrici 

Has won the Vfoeltvi a Es- 
pana twice, and finished 
second in rhe 1 995 Tour 
but an attempt ro add 
this year's Giro ci Italia to 
his honours v,ir>r wiong 
in the mountains when 
he lost over 30 minutes 
in a day. His team is 
loaded wirh potential 
leaders Apart from him- 
self and Virenque. there 
is also his 5iviss com- 
patriot Laurent Dufay* 
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27 July 

183 Km 



Route of 
Che Tour 
de France 


TENNIS 


BORIS BECKER inched closer to 
the first day-court title of his career 
yesterday when he secured a place 
in the semi-finals of the Swiss Open 
with a surprising straight-sets win 
over tire defending champion, ffelix 
Mantilla of Spain. 

Stowing flashes of the form that 
carried him to six Grand Slam titles, 
Becker now semi-retired and ranked 
119 in the world afierfoUing out of the 
top 100 for the first time in 13 years 
this week, neatfy disposed of the fifth- 
seeded Spaniard 6-4, 6-1 in their 
quarter-finaL It was the first time this 
season that Becks* has reached the 
semi-finals of a tournament 
Before the 30-year-old German 
can play for what would be his 50th 
career title he must find a way past 
the world No 2 and top seed, Marce- 
lo Rios, in today's semi-finaL The 
Chilean, who briefly claimed the 
No 1 world ranking spot earlier this 
year, advanced easily with a 6-3, 7- 
5 win over Spain's Francisco Clavet 
The other semi-final will see the 
Belgian Filip Dewulf take on Spain's 
Alex Corretja. 


TODAY’ S 
NUMBER 

21 

The number of goals that 
Tracey Neville, sister of 
Manchester United’s 
Gary and Phil, scored 
(from 31 attempts ), as 
England's netbaUers beat 
a combined West Indies 
side 56-48 on Thursday. 


Goldspink set for Wigan 



wait as Nolan leaves leaders 


U G BY LEAGUE 


BY DAVE HAD FIELD 

ST HELENS face losing Australian 
krop Brett Goldspink 
Ifigan for next season. GoUtepuA 
whoplayed for Oldham last yean is 
the man Wigan have <*«» 
casting around ertens^Iy for a 

newfiSntrow.ffisarnv^mean 

at least one departure j*th Jhe. fo 


Samtshavejomeoon^-^x 

tesfoshowinganinter^mH^ 

Western Samoan 
Ttiilagi, whose contract expires 
end of this season. 

uM***£g£* 


against Bradford at Edinburgh next 
Saturday. Millard has been signed 
from South Sydney and, according 
to the Broncos coach, Tbny Currie, 
is “the sort of young, hungry player 
we need.” 

Currie also expects to complete 
another signing from Australia next 
week and was checking out players 
who have been identified as poten- 
tial Super League prospects in last 
night’s First Division game between 
Dewsbury and Fteatherstone. 

There will be further departures 
to follow those of Roger Best, Dar- 
ren Higgins and Butch Fatnowna, 
although Currie said: “You can’t 
pull people before you have replace- 
ments. 

Bradford are expecting to take 
4,000 supporters to next Saturday 's 
game at Hearts’ l^necastle Park. 


The Rugby League has rejected 
any suggestion that Super League 
could sei up its own refereeing op- 
eration. Super League's managing 
director. Maurice Lindsay, hinted cm 
television this week that the or- 
ganisation could bring back the 
Rugby League’s former director of 
referees, Greg McCallum. to Lake 
charge. 

The Rugby League said it was: 
“Vary disappointed by Maurice Lind- 
say's comments... Super League is 
a marketing organisation and he 
knows full well that this does not fall 
within its remit.” 

One of Australia's most leg- 
endary players, Arthur Beetson. is 
coaching the Australian Aboriginal 
side to play Barla in the first Test of 
their tour at Redfem Oval in Sydney 
tomorrow. 


Bv iuvh Haiu-tkld 

MIKE M i I..VN. tile chairman of the 
Super league leaders. Wigan, re- 
signedyestrrrlay. leading to specu- 
lation that he may be planning a 
move to arch rivals Si Helens. 

The Central Park manager hand- 
ed in his resignation just nine 
months after rescuing Wigan from 
a financial crisis and spearheading 
a major turnaround in the dub's for- 
tunes. 

In u statement issued by the 
owner. Dave Whelan, and chief ex- 
ecutive Phil Clarke, the dub said: 
“Mike came to Wigan during a pe- 
riod of turmoil and did an excellent 
job in restructuring the dub. 

"His leadership was vital during 
troublesome limes and the club 
arc extremely grateful for every- 


thing he has done. We would like to 
wish him well for the future.” 

Nolan's departure leaves just 
Clarke and the financial director. 
Mike Colling, on the Board, and an 
emergency’ meeting will take place 
next week to consider today’s de- 
velopments. 

Nolan, a former St Helens and 
Rochdale Hornets player, led the 
take-over of the club when share- 
holders forced out the then chairman. 
Jack Robinson, nine months ago. 

Backed by Whelan's money. 
Nolan came to power on a promise 
to keep Wean 3t Central Park until 
a new stadium was built in the 
town, to accommodate both rugby 
and Wigan Athletic football team. 

Under his chairmanship, the 
dub’s most successful-ever coach, 
John Monie. has been brought back 


and team strengthening has seen 
the side take the lead in Super 
League this season. 

There have, however, been 
boardroom conflicts between Nolan 
and Clarke as well as rumours of 
Nolan’s involvement in attempts to 
take over St Helens. 

He has been increasingly mar- 
ginalised by the power axis that runs 
from Whelan to Clarke, but his ad- 
mission that he has developed a 
taste for the administration of the 
game suggests that he will surface 
elsewhere, with St Helens the ob- 
vious destination. 

Nolan said yesterday: “I’ve re- 
signed for business reasons. 1 don't 
want to get involved in a slanging 
match. 

"I’m leaving on good terms with 
Dave Whelan. I believe I have com- 


pleted the job. Nobody can point a 
finger at me. Perhaps I’ve been too 
successful for some people.” 

Although Nolan has been linked 
with a possible takeover of Saints, 
he yesterday flatly denied any in- 
volvement 

“It's not true,” he insisted 1 have 
no plans at the moment but Tm en- 
joying rugby league and if something 
comes along, I’ll consider it” 

Nolan's influence at Wigan can- 
not be underestimated, as even the 
quickest perusal of recent Super 
League results shows. Last Sunday, 
their emphatic 38-14 win over their 
old rivals St Helens put them two 
points dear at the top of the table. 
Quite whether they can maintain 
such form without the man that 
many credit as being their inspira- 
tion remains to be seen. 


t 


If the World Cup is 
driving you In Seine 

The Tour de France starts today LIVE at 4.30pm 
The World Cup play-off, LIVE at 8.00pm 



* 
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BMUspout 


**+ * 


‘Bag it’ with Eurosport, available on cable and satellite 
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Benson and Hedges Cup final: Essex and Leicestershire have the talent to give the one-day competiton a fitting finale 




Essex depend on the rule of Law 


L 


by Derek Pringle 


THE SUPPORTERS of Essex 
and Leicestershire that will 
gather at Lord's today, wiH see 
the last puff of smote from a 
competition that first lit up in 
1972. For better or for worse, 
and players as weQ as specta- 
tors are split on the matter, 
cricket bids farewell to the 
Benson and Hedges Cup, the 
changing habits within soci- 
ety, as well as those within 
English cricket, conspiring to 
bring it down. 

Much like tobacco itself do- 
mestic one-day competitions, of 
which the Benson and Hedges 
Cup is but one of three, have 
long been blamed for many of 

the game’s bad habits. Poor bat- 


ting technique, along with our 
bowlers inability to take wick- 
ets, are just two of the modem 
ills attributed to limited-overs 
cricket and used perennially to 
explain our poor showing at 
Test level Modem society de- 
mands scapegoats, though no 
one has bothered to point out 
that South Africa, one of the few 
teams who use the same per- 
sonnel far both Test matches 
and one-dayers, are formidable 
at bote. 

Critics, as is their nature, 
tend to be one-eyed, conve- 
niently forgetting how one-day 
cricket has improved fielding 
out of sight as well as gener- 
ating both money and interest 
in the game. No one com- 
plained when one-dayers kept 


English cricket going through 
the struggling Seventies. 

There is no doubt that our 
best players, who are dearly 
overburdened by our year- 
round cricket, are unlikely to 
lament the passing were it am- 
ply being phased out But no, its 
place in the summer calendar 
is to be taken by the so-called 
“Supercup ", a competition that 
wzD involve (he top eight teams 
in this year’s Championship. If 
ever there was ever a disin- 
centive fbr players to do well in 
four-day cricket, then this must 
be it 

Beginning in the age of bell- 
bottoms, the first Benson and 
Hedges Cup final was won by 
Leicestershire, whose pres- 
ence in today’s final at least al- 


lows the possibility of some 
historical symmetry. Under the 
mercurial Chris Lewis, deputis- 
ing for the injured James 
Whitaker Leicestershire have 
looted a robust outfit, and are 
fiie only side in the countiy who 
are still able to contest all four 
nugor competitions. 

In Darren Maddy, they un- 
doubtedly have the farm play- 
er of the competition. In seven 
innings to date, Maddy has 
scored 624 runs, inducting 
three centuries, at a whopping 
average of 156. Ironically, the 
previous record for a single sea- 
son was 591 runs set in 1979 by 
Graham Gooch, the year Essex 
last won, thanks mainly to 
Gooch’s century against Surrey 
in the final 


Eschewing modem mores, 
Maddy does not pinch hit, but 
looks to bat for at least 40 
overs. Placement and hard run- 
ning are the two weapons he, 
Ben Smith and most of Leices- 
tershire's early order use to 
keep the scoreboard ticking 
along. Only Phil Simmons, the 
burly Trinidadian, tends to go 
in for real power; though Vince 
Wells, Paul Nixon and Lewis 
himself, can all give the ball a 
thump if needed. 

As the great Lord's under- 
achievers - this will be their 
sixth Benson and Hedges final 

- Essex desperately need this 
trophy to even up an otherwise 
disappointing season. Strange- 
ly the bookies appear to be 
overlooking Essex's recent in- 


into the final as joint favourites. 

If the teams look well- 
matched on paper - lengthy 
batting line-ups and useful 

seam attacks -their approach, 
particularly to the first 15 overs, 
varies markedly. The damp 
summer has not produced, 
many batsman’s paradises, but 
this has not prevented Stuart 
Law Waging away. When Law 
has failed, which has happened 
more often than in previous 


to promote their keeper; Robert 
Rollins, to heave and swipe in 
his place. 

More often, (hough, in this 
seam-bowlers' summer they 
have relied on Ronnie Irani to 
m arehan a long middle-order 


Both Irani and Nasser Hussain 
will be teen to silence critics 
over their alleged one-day 
shortcomings, whOe the return 
of Paul Prichard, the longest- 
serving counly captain on the 
circuit, will undoubtedly 
strengthen Essex’s resolve. 

The bawling, so important 
when moisture levels are high, 
looks to be well-matched de- 
spite toe absence of Leices- 
tershire's pacemen Jimmy 
Ormond and David Millns 
through injury. Their places 
wfllixobaWy be taken by the 23- 
year old medium-pacer Do- 
minic Williamson and the 
left-arm spinner Matthew 
Brimson, though much will de- 
pend on what the pitch looks 
like at 10 o’clock this morning. 


Keith Fletcher, Essex' 5 
coach-cum-guru, believes 
Lord’s is a ground that favours 
swing, which could gwe Mark 
Ilott and Ashley Cowan toe 
edge over their counterparts. 
Lewis and Alan Mullslly. 

Ifit does swing, Cowan, trou- 
bled by a shoulder injury far 
much of this season, tends to 
relish bowling front the Nuraeiy 
End. Last season he took 3 for 
29 against Warwickshire in toe 
NatWest final a performance 


he took 5 for 28 in the quarter- 
final against Middlesex. 

So before the No Smoking 

signs go up, there is one more 
chance to light up. Maddy vei> 
sus Cowan in foil swing. Not bad jg 
for a Last request 


Magnificent 

Maddy set 
to make 



his mark 


Leicestershire owe their appearance 
at Lord's to a gifted young batsman. 
Jon Ciilley met their fearless opener 


DARREN MADDY’S plans for Lord’s 
today naturally enough involve open- 
ing Leicestershire’s batting with a 
substantial score and helping Ins 
side say farewell to the Benson and 
Hedges Cup in the way that they 
greeted the competition when it 
was launched in 1972 - by winning 
the finaL But even were he to be out 
Cm* a first-ball duck, should the lat- 
ter part of (hat goal be realised then 
Maddy will still deserve an award, 
having carried Leicestershire to 
the final almost single-handedly. 

Maddy's unbeaten match-win- 
ning 120 in the semi-final against last 
season's finalists Surrey at Leices- 
ter earned toe bright 24-year-old his 
fourth consecutive Gold Award and 
fifth in all from eight Benson and 
Hedges matches this summec rais- 
ing his aggregate of runs in the com- 
petition to 624 at an average of 156. 

There have been two other cen- 
turies - 136 not out against Lan- 
cashire and 151 against the Minor 
Counties - plus 89 against 
Northamptonshire and an imiwatm 
93 in the quarter-final with Kent 

It has been a remarkable se- 
quence and yet another exhilarating 
leap forward in a career already no- 
table for its rapid upward progress. 
After setting a Second XI scoring 


record with almost LfiOO runs in 1994, 
also toe year of bis first-dass debut, 
by 1996 Maddy was being hailed as 
the best young batsman in Englarul. 
By last winter; having made 1,000 
first-dass runs in 1997, he was tour- 
ing with England A and making an 
ex t r a ord in ary success of that too, 
clocking up a double century in 
Keqya and a further century a 99 and 
five half-centuries in Sri Lanka. 

It was enough to establish Maddy 
as a hot spring favourite to become 
Michael Atherton’s opening partner 
in the Test series against South 
Africa this s umme r That has not 
happened yet, although the possi- 
bility looms large again after Nick 
Knight's failure at Old 'D-afibrd. In 
the meantime, his Benson and 
Hedges exploits have represented 
an unexpected consolation. 

“It has come as a surprise be- 
cause so far 1 have always been 
looked upon as a four-day player” he 
said. •‘You approach the one-day 
games in aififferentway and I’ve just 
gone out intending to enjoy myself 
and enjoy the occasion. I've ended 
up scoring 600 runs and we have 
reached the final" 

Recognised as a batsman of ex- 
cellent technique, he has a rock solid 
defence and a range of attacking 



Darren Maddy. *1 can have a setback now and not be disheartened because I believe Fm good enough to come through a crisis and bounce back* AUsport 


strengths, off both front and back 
foot A compact 5ft 9in, he cuts and 
pulls superbly but is decisive enough 
to get forward to drive when op- 
portunity presents itself 

But perhaps just as great an 
asset is his temperament. Fharless 
even against the most hostile bowl- 
ing - he made his debut against Allan 
Donald on a fast wicket in 1994 and 
survived two and a quarter hours - 
he possesses enormous seif-belief 
although he insists his confidence is 
acquired rather than natural and 
mokly learned from his county cap- 
tain, James Whitaker. 


“When I first came here I used to 
doubt myself" he said. “But James 
is a veiy positive man to have in the 
dressing-room. He taught me about 
believing in myself and my own 
ability. 

“He made me believe I was a good 
player. I take a lot of pride in my per- 
formance but I can have a setback 
now and not be disheartened because 
I believe I'm good enough to come 
through a crisis and bounce back." 

A receptive listener, Maddy has 
been guided throughout his career 
by his mother Hilary, and his father; 
William, a dub cricketer of 35 years 


standing, to whom he pays generous 
tribute. “He has always been there, 
always driving me around the coun- 
try when I was young, always giving 
me incentives to work at my game," 
be said. 

“He is in a business partnership 
with three other people but tries to 
see me play at least one day a 
week. He came out to Sri Lanka for 
the third Test and they will both be 
there, mum and dad. at Lord’s." 

Tutored tjyMike Gatting and Gra- 
ham Gooch during toe winter he re- 
turned from the A tour an improved 
player technically, having learned 


much about playing against spin and 
how to build a long innings. The re- 
luctance of the England selectors to 
recognise his quality-he was picked 
for two Ttexaco Trophy matches but 
so far no Tests- has baffled his sup- 
praters. although not Maddy himself 
Self-critical despite that inner 
confidence, he affirms quite defi- 
nitely that his selection has not yet 
been merited. “I always think you 
should pick players in form and the 
fact is that until last week [when he 
made 162 against Durham] I had 
hardly scored a run in four-day 
cricket At the time the first Test 


team was chosen I had only about 
80 first-class runs and it would have 
been unfair to other players for me 
to be selected," he said. 

“If the chance does come I want 
it to be because I've earned it 
through the weight of runs I’ve 
made in four-day cricket The 160- 
odd the other day was an enormous 
relief and encouragement but X need 
to have some more days like that” 

Given England’s plight however; 
he may find that toe selectors do not 
share has patience, especially should 
everything he touches turn to gold 
again today. 


Prichard seeks perfect symmetry 




APPEARANCES CAN be deceptive. It 
may look as though Paul Prichard 
has simply asserted some kind of 
droit de copitoine over his Essex 
team, opting to sit out aU six match- 
es on the way to the final only to step 
in once all the groundwork has 
been completed and grab the glory 
by leading them out on to the Lord's 
pitch for the final Benson and 
Hedges Cup final however that is 
not the case. 

The truth behind Prichard's ab- 
sence for the whole of their cam- 
paign in toe 50-over competition is 
far more painfaL Yes, he did have his 
feet up, but it was not through any 
sort of captain's privilege, rather it 
was because of injury. 

The 33-year-old • Prichard ex- 
plained: U 1 had had this nagging 
problem for quite a while. People 
thought it was shin splints, but in fact 
it was a stress fracture of nay left leg. 
I had been struggling with it for a 
couple of years on and off and it fi- 
nally got to a stage where my body 
said, ‘Enough’s enough. Carft take 


David Llewellyn finds the returning Essex captain determined 
to ensure that the B&H Cup’s first home will be its last 


any more. Give it a rest* I suppose 
it can be put down to wear and tear; 
running so much on hard pitches. 
Whatever; I just had to stop and put 
my feet up." 

Prichard was just a couple of 
games into the season, like many 
batsmen eager to get into toe groove 
and find a rhythm. It was frustrat- 
ing, therefore, to be sidelined after 
just a couple of weeks. “I never felt 
out of things, though," added 
Prichard. “I was still very much in- 
volved and discovered a role some- 
where between captain and 
manager And it also allowed me 
more time to speak to Eletcfa [Keith 
Fletcher the county’s cricket con- 
sultant] and exchange views, discuss 
overall tactics, chat about the Sec- 
ond Xf all very useful stuff that 
would not have been given much 
time had I been playing. In fact dur- 


ing the seven weeks that I was laid 
up I attended more meetings than 
the Salvation Army." 

Having just been knocked out of 
the NatWest Trophy earlier this 
week, the competition they had 
won so comfortably last year, the 
signs were not all that good, but 
Prichard insisted: “What happened 
against Hampshire will not have any 
bearing whatsoever on the [Benson 
and Hedges] Cup. A Lord’s final cre- 
ates its own fond of pressures. 
Since Wednesday night everyone’s 
minds have been focused solely on 
the final." 

Remarkably, Prichard pointed 
out that only one of the first team 
squad has not appeared in a Lord's 
final the England Under-i9 bats- 
man Stephen Peters. 

“I do not have to worry too much 
about explaining to the players how 


to handle things cm the day. I will sim- 
ply tell them, as I have done before, 
to go out and enjoy the day. The in- 
dividual's game will take care of itself" 
Having led out Essex twice in the 
last two years onto the hallowed turf 
Prichard would not quite admit to suf- 
fering from nerves. “I'm looking for- 
ward to it," he insisted “I'm not overiy 
nervous. 1 may be a little bit appre- 
hensive. but then I know what can go 
wrong. In fact 1 think it is the older, 
more experienced players who will 
be more aware of the pressure. It’s 
easier for the younger players gen- 
erally, they tend to go into a final with 
a naive confidence. Whereas toe se- 
nior players all know bow bad things 
can get" Such as when Essex were 
bowled out for a paltry 57 in the 
NatWest Trophy final two years ago 
- the lowest final total in that par- 
ticular competition's history. 


Prichard was captain for that one 
as well and in fact he is something of 
a veteran of Lord’s cup finals. This 
morning he makes his sixth appear- 
ance, having to date received just two 
winners medals -both in toe 60-over 
NatBfest Trophy. u Tve only got loser’s 
medals in the Benson and Hedges." 
said Prichard, a Billericay boy who 
made his Essex debut in 1984. “It 
would be nice to pick up a winner's 
medal this time around. But there is 
another reason I would like us to beat 
Leicestershire. 17118 is the last year 
of the Benson and Hedges Cup and 
I think it is a sad day. It has been a 
great showpiece in its 27 years and 
is the perfect way to lift the seasoa 
“Itwouldbeeqpedafiygoodtowin 
the Cup this year because it was the 
first piece of silverware Essex had 
ever won back in 1979 and that 
sparked us off; we did the double that 
same year. Tt would mean a lot to me 
and a great deal more to the dub if 
we could win the very last final. It 
would round things off. There would 

be a certain sort of symmetry to il " 







“ Prichard ’ 


Victorious Richardson targets British record in Rome 
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BY MIKE ROWBOTTOM 


MARK RICHARDSON, a winner 
against the odds over Michael John- 
son in Oslo on Thursday night, will 
seek toe British record he missed by 
a fraction when he races again in 
Home on Tuesday. 

“There’s a lot more to come," he 
said. Tm hoping for bigger and bet- 
ter things." Richardson's winning 


time of 4i37sec-just o.oisec off the 
British record held by the man who 
was second on the night I wan 
Thomas- has established him as the 
second quickest in the world this yean 

That means there wifi be no re- 
peat in Rome of what happened to 
him at the Bislett Games, the first 
of toe six IAAF Golden League 
meetings, where he was drawn in 
toe inside lane. 

“tt was a very tough challenge be- 
cause Oslo has such notoriously tight 


bends,” Richardson said yesterday. 
“The night before, when I heard my 
draw, I gave my manager, Mike 
Whitfingham. a panic calL But he 
calmed me down and reassured 
me about the shape I was in.” 

Richardson’s position in sixth 
and last place after 200 metres was 
not due to the fact that he was sav- 
ing himself “I just couldn't physically 
get round any quicker,” he said. 
“When I came to toe straight it was 
the first time I was able to run 


freely." His late effort took him past 
Johnson, who was making only his 
second appearance since recovering 
from toe injury which caused him to 
miss the US Championships. 

**1 wasn't surprised at the way 
Michael ran.” Richardson said. “He 
had only run 45.05 in his first race 
back so to expect him to be doing low 
44's straight off was a tall ordec” Fbr 
all that the 25-year-old Windsor 
athlete goes forward with increased 
confidence into a season where he 


hopes, in his own words, to be 
“knocking on the door of 44 seconds.” 
Uncharted territory for Brits. 
Among the field he will face in 
Rome is Britain's Olympic silver 
medallist Roger Blade, with whom 
he has been training for two years, 
and probably Thomas, who demon- 
strated his own impressive form in 
Oslo with a timing of 44.50. 

Also progressing more In expec- 
tation than hope is Britain's world 
triple jump record holder Jonathan 


phrards, who produced toe fourth- 
fortoest effort ever recorded at sea 
level with his fourth and fast attempt 
to wm toe competition with ia .01 me- 
tres - 28 cm short of the record he 
set m winning the 1995 world title. 

That effort took him beyond the 
Russian, Dennis Kapustin, who had 
recorded a personal best of 17.65m. 
More importantly, it confirmed for 
Edwards that he is back to the sub- 
lime form of two years ago. 

“I knew I had to produce some- 
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MOTOR RACING/27 


British Grand Prix: Threat of rai n takes the shin e off Sco t’s promising start to his campaign to win home event 

Coulthard 

comes out 
on top in 

dry run 


Derick allsop 
at Silverstone 


THE DARK clouds dosing in on this 
circuit threaten the realisation of a 
dream for David Coulthard in to- 
morrow’s British Grand Prix. 

Coulthard made the most of yes- 
terday’s fine weather to register the 
fastest time in practice, 0.l24sec 
ahead of his McLaren-Mercedes 
team-mate, Mika Hakkinen. Should 
the Scotsman maintain that ad- 
vantage in qualifying today, he will 
be armed with a crucial advantage 
in a race not only of emotional sig- 
nificance but also vital to his 
prospects of staying in the world 
Championship contest However, 
forecasts of weekend rain introduce 
an element which no amount of per- 
formance superiority may be able 
to overcome. 

A wet track produces a level play- 
ing field, and that is Michael Schu- 
macher's territory. The German, 
who trails Hakkin en by six points 
and leads Coulthard by 14 in the title 
standings, has no peer in such con- 
ditions, as he has demonstrated on 
numerous occasions in the past and 
Coulthard acknowledges now. 

Coulthard said: “We haven’t 
beaten him yet in the wet and he's 
had some amazing races. I don't 
have a psychological problem with 
*. him, but I do prefer it to be dry. In 
r the end, I have to think about my 
own race. I’ve got the greatest re- 
spect for him but he’s only human. 


I’ve beaten him before and I intend 
to beat him again." 

Coulthard’s campaign has been 
undermined by a succession of me- 
chanical problems and a subse- 
quent yield of only one point from 
three races. 

“Of course it's important as far 
as the championship is concerned." 
he said. "It's also important to try 
and have the upper hand. When 1 
am down I have to work that bit 
harder." 

For the man based in Monaco 
there is still further incentive to win 
here. “On the very first lap this 
morning it was such a good feeling 
to be at home." he said. “The over- 
all picture of the championship is 
one thing and I need to claw back 
the points, but it would be a dream 
come true to win this race. 

“It’s only 10 points few a win here, 
like any other; but your home race 
does mean more to you than any 
other. Just seeing the support, the 
flags and everyone waving, gives 
you a lift. It gave me a nice twinge 
in the stomach. I remembered 
being here as a wee lad, standing 
inside Stowe Corner, watching the 
cars go round. It took me back." 

The task ahead could be deter- 
mined by the start Schumacher and 
his Ferrari team-mate. Eddie 
Irvine, launched themselves in 
front of the two McLarens in 
France, a fortnight ago, and were 
still there at the finish. 

“We worked on starts the day 



David Coulthard, fastest in practice at Silverstone yesterday, relaxes without his helmet in the cockpit of Ins McLaren-Mercedes 


Allsport 


after the race." Coulthard said. 
“Hopefully that won’t happen again. 
Fferrari are quick, they're on the 
crest of a wave, but we still have the 
best package." 

Coulthard was a little too eager 
at the start yesterday and was 
fined $8,000 (£4.800) for bis second 
pit lane speeding offence of the sea 
son. Hakkinen, similarly anxious to 
get on with the job, was fined $3,250 
for exceeding the 50mph limit. 
Schumacher was a relatively laid- 
back and modest seventh, but con- 
served his tyres and doubtless has 
something in hand. 

Ferrari have applied increasing 
pressure and Irvine, designated 


and dedicated No 2 to Schumach- 
er. reiterated his belief his partner 
would win the championship. 
“McLaren should be further ahead 
of us than they are," the Ulsterman 
added. 

Ron Dennis, the McLaren team 
principal, was unimpressed. “He’s 
wrong" he said. “Most opinions dri- 
vers express are wrong Inevitably 
when you are pushing everything to 
the limit you make mistakes. If any- 
thing what he says motivates us 
more. The things Eddie says I 
think are mischievous, to destabilise 
us. rather than malicious. It doesn't 
worn,' me at all.” 

Asked what Coulthard had to do 


to tilt the balance Dennis replied: 
“He has got to find the extra speed 
in himself. It swings from one dri- 
ver to the other It’s too early in 
practice to say who'll come out on 
top." 

Irvine could find himself on the 
driver merry-go-round, which has 
gathered momentum here. It is 
understood factions inside Ferrari 
wish to unload him, but failed in 
their attempts to lure the Italian 
reigning Cart champion, Alex Za- 
nardL 

Irvine’s strongest suit at Ferrari 
is the backing of Schumacher, who 
argues he has never had a quick- 
er team-mate. He knows also that 


Irvine will continue to accept his 
role as a supporting driver to the 
No 1. 

Zanardi is now expected to sign 
a two-year deal with Williams, who 
are also waiting to hear from 
Jacques Villeneuve whether he in- 
tends to stay with the team. Their 
other driver, Hetnz-Harald 
Frentzen has been negotiating with 
Cart teams. 

Irvine was fifth fastest yesterday 
behind Frentzen and Villeneuve, 
who arrived here with his hair dyed 
purple. A more conservative Damon 
Hill, still seeking his first point for 
Jordan, was 10th and Johnny Her- 
bert driving Saubec llth. 


BRUTISH GRAND PRIX (Silverstone} 
Times from yesterday's unofficial prac- 

ulthard (GbS f 


dee: 1 D Coulthard (liB) A 
Imin 25.640sec: 2 M Hakkinen 


McLaren-Mercedes 

McLaren-Mercedes 1:25.764; 3 n 
Frentzen (Ger) Wiiliams-Mecachrome 
1:26.107: 4 J Villeneuve (Can) Williams- 
Mecachrome 1 :26. 114:56 Irvine |GB) Fer- 
rari 1:26.791: 6 G FisichelJa lltj 
Benetton -Play life 1:26.840: 7 M Schu- 
macher (Ger) Ferrari 1 :26 884: 8 A Wurz 
(Ant) Benetton-Playlife 1:27.121; 9 R 
Schumacher (Ger) Jordan Musen-Honda 
1 -27.460: 10 D Hill (GB) Jordan Mugen- Hon- 
da 1:27.667; 11 j Herbert 1GB) Sauber- 
Petronas 1:27.978: 12 J Alesi (Fr) 



Verscappeh (Nethl Stew ait- Ford 1 :28.983: 

17 O PamsJFr) Prost-Peugeot 1:29.193: 

1 8 M Salo (Rn) Arrows 1 :2§.262: 19 P Di- 

niz (Bra) Arrows 1:29.375: 20 R Rosser 
(Bra) Tyrrell-Ford 1:29.664; 21 S Nakano 
(Japan) Mmardi-Ford 1 ; 30.090: 22 E Tuero 
(Arg) Mir ' ' ' 


linartJi-Ford 1:30.266. 


Irvine’s realism holds key to dreams 


CASTIGATED FOR some of his antics 
on the track, despised for many of 
his comments, derided as a merce- 
nary, ridiculed for sucking up to “St 
Michael”, Irvine is a man alone, a 
maverick. And that seems to suit him 
just fine. 

Often his utterances give the im- 
m. pression they are delivered for effied, 
^ to shot*, or at least to ruffle well- 
groomed feathers. Sometimes you 
have to work at being yourself. 
Serious irreverence can take years 
of perfecting But however dismis- 
sively or cynically you view the 32- 
year-old Ulsterman, he cannot be 
ignored. His role as the dutiful 
No 2 to Michael Schumacher at Efer- 
rari could prove crucial, even deci- 
sive, to the outcome of the World 
Championship. 

Irvine rode shotgun for the Ger- 
man in France a fortnight ago, 
where their first and second finish 
seriously dented McLaren's title 
4 ambiti ons. Schumacher starts to- 
■ morrow's British Grand Prix a mea- 
gre six points behind Mika Hakkinen 
and 14 ahead of David Coulthard 
Irvine is fourth in the standings, with 
no prospect or dream of the title. 
That is part of a £3m-a-year deaL His 


job with the Ferrari team is to sup- 
port Schumacher. 

In the macho world of Formula 
One you are supposed to profess 
yourself the best, and most of the 
leading drivers do. Irvine acknowl- 
edges he cannot beat Schumacher, 
and is scorned for it “I'm just being 
honest” he reasons. “I challenge 
Coulthard and Hakkinen to put 
every penny they've got on a head 
to head, in the same can with Schu- 
macher I wouldn't do that because 
I'd lose money. And neither of them 
would do it They’ll talk a big fight, 
but when it comes down to it they’d 
get destroyed 

“If Michael puts pressure on 
them they’re gone, they’re history. 
Simple as that I don’t think either 
of them is consistently fast enough 
on all the circuits. You look at 
Michael he’s just on it everywhere. 
It’s soul destroying, but that’s the 
way it is. 

“The great drivers, like Ayrton 
Senna and Michael Schumacher 
are always up there. They modify 
their driving style for every corner. 
They just know how to get the max- 
imum from it all the time. That's the 
kfllec’’ 


He may be Formula One's maverick but 
he is learning the tricks of the trade from 
the world’s best driver. By Derick Allsop 


The mocking assumption in the 
Fbrmula One paddock is that Irvine 
will never contradict Schumacher - 
the driver whose uncompromising 
conduct has. at various stages of his 
career, been condemned in most 
quarters - for fear of jeopardising his 
job. Irvine maintains be does not al- 
ways approve of his partner's be- 
haviour and the preferential 
treatment he is perceived to receive, 
or agree with all of his views. 

“Michael has weaknesses, as we 
have seen, and he sometimes values 
his opinion a little higher than 1 think 
it deserves." Irvine said. “But be- 
cause he’s the two time world cham- 
pion everyone will listen to him 
before they listen to me. 

“It doesn’t necessarily mean his 
opinion is right, but no one will pay 
attention to mine, even though it may 
be better than his. It’s the same with 
the other drivers. No one's going to 
pay attention to them because 
Michael's the better driver. 


“I don't think they knock him be- 
cause they know he's a better dri- 
ver. They're just knocking him 
because they see it's slightly unjust 
which, to a certain extent it is. He’s 
not particularly liked. Senna was 
liked. Michael for whatever reason, 
isn't liked. 

"He's got bad qualities I dotit like 
and many good qualities I do like. In 
some ways he is arrogant. But he’s 
very honest, which I do like. He’s 
very straightforward to deal with, 
which is more than you can say of 
some. And if he's your friend, he’s 
a proper friend, which is a lot more 
than you can say about a lot of dri- 
vers around the circuit 

■ He's a friend to me. He's been 
very supportive of me in the team 
and to be honest there's been times 
when I've needed it and he's stood 
by me too per cent And not because 
it suits him. but because that's what 
he genuinely feels. It is good to know 
where vou stand with someone. 


“We work well together The tyres 
I choose he likes, set-ups I choose 
he likes. There are so many simi- 
larities it's unreal but he just seems 
to be able to get that little bit extra 
out of it" 

There are. of course, the conso- 
lations and although Irvine’s in- 
come falls some way short of 
Schumacher s annual fortune of 
£78m, he acknowledges he has more 
than sufficient to indulge his hedo- 
nistic tendencies. 

“Sometimes I think it's just mind- 
blowing you know? I'm sitting oo my 
yacht, down there in the Med, bliss- 
ful blue water, with a bunch of 
friends with me and it’s absolute 
heaven. 

“I've got a jet w'aiting at the air- 
port to pick me up. I’ve got the he- 
licopter. and I’m thinking, ’Wow, 
this is absolute madness'. One guy 
and I've all these people working for 
me. It just can’t be right And you feel 
guilty. You have to say it’s an unfair 
world- 

“But the good thing is I'm going 
to enjoy it because as someone once 
said to me, Tve never regretted any- 
thing I’ve done, hut I’ve regretted a 
lot of things I didn’t do’." 


There are prices to be paid, and 
again Irvine accepts them. “The dan- 
gers are obviously a down-side. I 
might not get the chance to spend 
all this money. And the travel gets 
to you. But then humans are never 
happy. 

“IT never be 100-per-cent happy 
because l am an ambitious person. 
At the end of the day I've got to beat 
Michael Schumacher; and that’s dif- 
ficult. I know he's better than me, but 
that doesn’t mean to say I'm going 
to let him beat me. 

“It’s like the defender who goes 
up against Ronaldo. He knows 
Ronaldo is better than him. but it 
doesn’t mean he’s going to lie down 
and say, ‘Hey, that's the net, go 
ahead my son’. You might not beat 
tom on talent, but you can beat him 
another way. I’ve got to look at how 
1 can beat the guy. 

“The Hakkwens. the Couithards, 
the Mis, the Villeneuves, I don’t give 
them a second thought I know I can 
beat them. But Michael that's going 
to be hard. 

“Fbr sure IT not beat him when 
I'm in the same team. But for sure 
1 won't beat him in a Jordan either, 
or a Minardi or whatever. You’ve got 



Irvine: Dutiful Ferrari No 2 


to be in a different team, but I don't 
want to be a No l in a team and be 
finishing eighth, just beating my 
team-mate. 

“Coulthard and Hakkinen have 
beaten Michael because they are in 
a McLaren. It’s a good job for For 
mula One Michael is there. It's a 
shame to have to say that but that's 
the reality.” 

Designer rebel? Clown? Liabili- 
ty? Or just a very good racing dri- 
ver who prefers to go his own way? 
However you judge him. it just 
might be good for Formula One 
that Irvine, too, is there. 


ft 


Formula One teams and drivers 


McLaren-Mercedes 
Mika Hakkinen (Fin. 29) GPs 1 04. 
wins 5, championships O 
David Coulthard (GB. 27) GPs 
166. Wins 4. championships 0 

Ferrari 

Michael Schumacher (Ger. 29) GPs 
1 10, wins 30. championships 2 
Eddie Irvine (N M. 32) GPs 73, 
wins 0. championships o 
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6 C Fisichella (W— 1 1 

7 j villeneuve (“gr 8 

0 h_H Frentzen v* 6 *' 4 
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10= J Afesl (Fr)- 


Jamo Trulli (It. 23) GPs 2 1 . wins 

0. championships 0 

Sauber-Petronas 
Jean Alesi (Fr. 34) GPs 1 43. wins 

1 , championships 0 

Johnny Herbert (GB. 34) GPs 
121. wins 2. championships 0 

Arrows-Yamaha 
Pedro Diniz (Br. 28) GPs 58. wins 
0, championships 0 
Mika Salo (Fin. 31 ) GPs 60, wins 
0. championships 0 

Scewart-Fbrd 
Rubens Barridiello (Br. 26) GPs 
89. wins 0, championships 0 
Jos Verstappen (Neth, 26), GPs 
49 , wins 0. championships 0 

Tyrrell-Fond 

Ricardo Rosset (Br, 29) GPs 22. 
wins 0, championships 0 
Toranosuke takagi (Japan, 24) 
GPs 8. wins 0, championships 0 

Minardi-Ford 
Shinji Nakano (Japan, 27) GPs 25. 
wins 0, championships 0 
Esteban Tuero (Arg. 20) GPs 8. 
wins 0. championships 0 


M Salo (Fin) 3 

12= J Herbert (GB) 1 

P Dfniz (Br) 1 

j Magnussen (Den) 1 

Constructors' championship: 1 
McLaren-Mercedes 80pC, 2 Ferrari 69; 
3 Benetton -Playllfe 27: 4 WilUams- 
Mecadirome 19: 5 Stewart-Ford 5: 6 
Sauber-Petronas, Arrows-Ybmaha 4. 


DAVID COULTHARD’S GUIDE TO SILVERSTONE 
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Race lap record: 1:24.475 
1 36. 1 1 5mph/2 1 9.047kph 
Michael Schumacher (1997) 
Circuit length: 3.1 9m/5. 140km 
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Silverstone has a good variety of 
corners, some longish straights 
and wide, smooth Tarmac, which 
make the whole lap very 
challenging and add to the 
excitment of racing on ’my home 
track’. 

But like the majority of Formula 
One circuits, the number of 


overtaking opportunities are 
limited. You can sometimes slip- 
stream other cars going down 
Hanger Straight at 190mphand 
pass them while breaking into 
Stowe Corner, but it’s not easy to 
get really close up behind them 
coming out of the previous bend - 
Chapel - because you exit there at 
high speed and lose downforce if 
you're too close. 

This year the start line has been 


moved much nearer to 
the first bend and Copse 
Corner is very quick (140mph 
plus), so we should all get 
through cleanly on the opening 
lap. 

The best passing chances are 
going to be Vale at just 50mph. 
accelerating out of Club and on 


the entry into Priory 
after the amazing plunge and 
turn through Bridge at over 
150mph. 
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Blatter calls for video use 


Hughes 
moves to 
Saints for 
£500,000 


SOUTHAMPTON ARE expected to 
announce the signing of Mark 
Hughes today after reaching an 
agreement with the 34-year-old 
stoker over his personal terms. 

Chelsea bad initially said Hugh- 
es could leave Stamford Bridge for 
nothing, but a fee of £500,000 may 
now be involved. 

Hughes joined Chelsea in a £ij5m 
move from Old Stafford three years 
ago, but his chances of first-team foot- 
ball were reduced by the arrival at 
Stamford Bridge ofPighiigi Cfreiraghi 
from Lazio this summer The Welsh 
international will help fill the gap left 
in Saints’ forward line by the £725m 
sale of Kevin Davies to Blackburn. 

Hughes’ former dub, Manchester 
United, had a mixed day yesterday. 
The return of Roy Keane to fiill train- 
ing was welcome and he is expect- 
ed to play against Birmin gham City 
in a friendly in a fortnight's time. The 
Republic of Ireland international 
has kept up to the schedule set for 
him after his career threatening cru- 
ciate knee ligament operation. 

However; United are having an un- 
happy time with transfer d ealin gs. 
The long-awaited cheque from Ben- 
ficafbrffim to cover the cost of Karel 
POborskyhasbourx^thefinancmlty 
troubled Portuguese club saying the 
problem arose because of a delay in 
the transfer of funds in to the account 
on which the cheque was drawn. 

Alex Ferguson. United's manag- 
er, is having similar problems in 
spending the money he has at his 
disposal Ferguson said: ‘'We are try- 
ing to buy but we are coming up 
against brick walls. We need a big- 
ger pool of players. The injuries we 
had last season left us thin and we 
don't want that to happen again. 1 ' 

ian Rush had talks with Wigan 
Athletic this week about becoming 
their player-manager He heads a 
short list drawn up by Wigan's owner 
Dave Whelan, and hopes to be offered 
his first track-suit job. The former Liv- 
erpool striker is looking for a dub 
after splitting with Newcastle United. 
■ The inaugural season of the 10- 
team Scottish Premier League will 
feature a three-week winter break. 
The league's spokesman. Hearts’ 
chief executive Chris Robinson, said 
the three-week rest period will come 
in January. “The weather is not 
good at that time and people are feel- 
ing the effects of Christmas on their 
pockets,” he said. “The lower divi- 
sions will carry on so they will have 
the benefit of Premier fans going to 
their games instead.” 


By Rupert Metcalf 

SEPP BLATTER, the president of 
Fife, football's global governing 
body, yesterday criticised the World 
Cup law enforcers for not making 
use of video evidence to rule on the 
tournament’s rash of red cards. 

The French defender Laurent 
Blanc will miss tomorrow’s final 
against Brazil after his controversial 
semi-final dismissal for a tangle 
with Croatia’s Siaven Bilic, who 
dearfy over-reacted. 

The appeals committee upheld 
Blanc’s two-match ban and, while 
Blatter did not refer to the incident 
directly, he dearly had it in mind 
when he admitted the fefiure to use 
video evidence was one of Ms big re- 
grets of France 98. 

“Tm in favour of videos to assess 
whether players should face sanc- 
tions or not,” Blatter said. “The 
disdplmaiy committee here did not 
make use of video evidence to main- 
tain and control discipline on the 
field of play. They did it in 1994 in the 
United States but they have not done 
it here, and I regret that” 

Blatter has already intimated 
that the Netherlands’ Dennis 
Bergkamp should have been sent off 
for a stamping incident on Yugo- 
slavia’s SinTsa Mfhajlovic in the sec- 
ond round. Diving, shirt pulling and 
refereeing errors have marred what 
otherwise has been a wonderful 
tournament but Blatter said: “There 
are L2 billion people in our sport and 
not everyone is disciplined or re- 
sponsible.” 

Blatter confirmed that he will be 
pushing for an dlite band of profes- 
sional referees, most of whom he be- 
lieves should be former players. 
“There will be a lot of cheating and 
there is only one person who can in- 
tervene and that is the referee, 
which is why we must improve stan- 
dards,” he said. “1 would advocate 
former professional players, once 


they had finished their careers, 
being offered 10 or 15 years as a pro- 
fessional referee. They would un- 
derstand and feel when players are 
cheating. There is more diving now 
than in the past" 

Brazil's most famous World Cup 
winner; Pde, yesterday joined the 
chorus of criticism of refereeing 
standards at France 98. 

The legendary centre-forward 
said that inconsistency among offi- 
cials had been the curse of the tour- 
nament Their inability to apply 
Fife's hard-line directives consis- 
tently had seen the competition 
badly affected. 

Fde, who won his first World Cup 
in Sweden 40 years ago, urged foot- 
ball's governing body to get its 
house in order by 2002. “The refer- 
eeing has been the low point of the 
World Clip, in my opinion,” he said. 
“Perhaps it is because they tried to 
change the laws during the tour- 
nament, and that got everybody 
mixed up. 

“There were a lot of bad decisions 
made and it seemed as if the refer- 
ees did not know how they were sup- 
posed to officiate. That was a real 
negative for me.” 

Pole added: “Of course it’s right 
that players who go out to hurt the 
opponents should be punished. But 
there were quite a few occasions 
when players who should have got 
red cards didn't even get booked. 

“In other games players who just 
touched the opponent were getting 
sent off There was confusion be- 
cause of the refereeing. I'm not 
criticising them individually, but 
they did seem to get muddled up.” 

However, Pele did claim that 
Wednesday’s dismissal of Blanc 
against Croatia was justified. “I felt 
that was the right decision,” he 
said. “Maybea lot of players have got 
away with that but, if you do that, at- 
tack the player like Blanc did, it is 
a red card offence.” 


Quotes of the day 


“At this rate I will be 
defending myself in the Old 
Bailey soon. I’m not prepared 
to sit back and let people call 
me a cheat and treat me like a 
cr iminal. ” Croatia’s Siaven 
BUic reacts angrily to the flak 
he hasfiiced since his 
involvement in Laurent Blanc’s 
semi-final red card. 

“Brazil are the best team in 
the world but it’s going to be a 
wonderftd final, a festival of 


football.” Aim6 Jacquet, a 
confident France coach, looks 
ahead to tomorrow’s final 

“We have our sights set on the 
final the title. Anything else 
mil be a failure and nobody 
will be spared if we fail." 
Rivaldo, Brazil’s playmaker. 

“ I have one last chance and 1 
don’t intend to waste it” 
Brazil’s Roberta Cartas, still 
waiting to score from a free-kick. 




Sepp Blatter in pensive mood at yesterday’s press conference 


Reuters 
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The Global Game 


GERMANY’S TOP football magazine has 
suggested that Johan Cruyff should take over 
from Berti Vogts as the national team coach. 

Kicker named the former Barcelona 
coach in a list of possible alternatives tolbgts, 
who is under fire after Germany’s quarter- 
final defeat by Croatia in the World Cup. 

“The Dutchman knows world fbotbalL has 
modern ideas about systems and tactics and 
has absolute authority" iScter said on its ed- 
itorial page. “The feet that Cruyff is a for- 
eigner would only be an advantage at a time 


when German football needs new ideas. So 
why not Cruyff?” 

Vogts has declared his intention to stay on 
despite Germany’s World Cup disappoint- 
ment - but he has come under public and 
media pressure to quit after eight years in 
charge of the national side. 

%gts has been spending a few dqys on hol- 
iday with his family on the Cdte d'Azur since 
the team left their training camp in Nice at 
the start of the week. He plans to return to 
Germany next week. 


DIARY 


their team may have de- 
parted ( again) at the earliest 
possible stage, but the Scottish 
fens left a lasting impression at 
France 98 both in their behav- 
iour and their support, and 
they have now been recog- 
nised by the International As- 
sociation for Non-violence in 
Sport as the best supporters at 
the tournament. Brazil and Ja- 
maica were named joint sec- 
ond. 

Edgar Davids could well 
learn from the Scots’ example 
— the talented Dutch mid- 
fielder (who would win a 
place in many people’s team 
of the tournament) is guilty of 
more fouls in this tourna- 
ment than any other player, 
Davids has sofhr committed 
21 fouls, one more than the 

I ranian. AliDaei. 

An average attendance of 43*366 
makes France 98 only ninth in 
the tally of best-attended World 
Cups. The highest gathering in 
the finals ’ history was the 
199,854 who witnessed 
Uruguay’s 2-1 victory over 
Brazil in the 1950 final in the 
Maracana Stadium, Rio de 
Janeiro. The lowest gate saw 
only 300 turn up to see Roma- 
niav Peru in Montevideo in 1930. 

Flans unable to boy a ticket for 
the final can still take home 
a piece of the action. Ten 
square metres of the Stade de 
France pitch (total area 9,000 
square metres) wifi be dug up 
and sold after tomorrow’s 
game. Hie turf vrill be cut Into 
five centimetre squares and 
sold for 120 francs each. 

Eileen Drewery was an early 
departure from the World Cup 
but the business of manipulat- 
ing minds and encouraging 
positive thoughts is in safe 
hands tomorrow in the shape of 
Evandro Motto, a “success psy- 
chologist” who visited the 
Brazilian team both before the 
1994 final and again this week. 

It could be a night to re- 
member for the punter who 
has staked £240,000 at even 
money with William Hill ona 
Brazil victory, the same man 
who earlier in the tournament 
won £160,000 when his bet of 
£200,000 on England to beat 
Colombia at odds of 4-5 was 
successftd. Hills expect the 
tournament to become the 
first betting event to produce 
an industry turnover in ex- 
cess of £10Om. 

Compiled by Trevor Hayiett 


Pele to the fore in a 
street life snapshot 


IT IS 3pm. I am sitting at a table outside 
the Cafe de la Maine, Place Saint-Sulpice, 
in the sixth arnmdissernent. The waiter 
brings me a grand creme. 

The writer Georges Perec may once 
have sat at this same table. Twenty years 
ago he spent three whole days in a couple 
of cafes and a tabac in this square, noting 
down whatever passed in front of his eyes 
(notably clouds, pigeons, buses - what he 
called the “infra-ordinary"), as if he were 
describing a Test match, but without the 
cricket, and put it all in Tentative d'epmse- 
ment d'un lieu parisien (“Attempt at an 
Exhaustive Description of a Parisian 
Place"). I have less than three hours. 

There are about five or six guys play- 
ing football on the paved square in front 
of tile Eglise Saint-Sulpice. And one dog (a 
baxeq the brindle variety). No one ever 
plays football in Perec. 

A couple of young kids are roller-blad- 
ing around the base of the monument with 
lions on in the middle of the square. 

A woman with long, red hair is making 
a call on her mobile next to me. The sky 
is grey. A No 70 bus (from the Rue St Mar- 
tin) pulls up briefly at the stop. It has “wel- 
come to the world" plastered all over it in 
about to different languages. Plus the 
phrase “no problem". 

A bloke in a leather jacket turns up and 
takes away the red-haired girl. 

An 87 bus with a picture of Pele on the 
side runs by. FbUowedbya flock of pigeons. 

The dog has just run off with the ball in 
the direction of the church. A boy chases 
after him. 

A couple of gendarmes saunter across 
the square. They don’t chase everyone off 
Is this a dereliction of duty or are they on 
a secret mission? A No 96. Another 70. 
The two gendarmes come back. They 
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pat the dog. Are they feeling all right? They 
stick a ticket on a BMW convertible with 
the roof down. Yes, they're fine. 

Another Pele bus. “One man’s happiness 
can be the joy of an entire nation.” 

Tlie bells of Saint-Sulpice ring out, a wed- 

ding party comes out, and a lot of pigeons 
flap off 

The BMW owner appears, screws up the 
ticket and drives off 

3.45 Inside the Tabac Saint-Sulpice, 
with Snickers posters on the windows (an- 
other u partenaiTe officiel de la Coupe du 
monde 

I order a Perrier; with lemon. The bar 
man is boasting of having a ticket for the 
finaL The customerwants to know how he 
came by it The barman taps his nose and 
winks. 

A No 84 with a Footix on the side goes 
by. 

A black guy. in a blue blazer with a silk 
pocket handkerchief is selling the barman 
a waiter's waistcoat “How much?" says the 
barman. "I hear you have a ticket for the 
final” says the waistcoat salesman, “it’s 
not for sale." barks the barman. “Not for 
35 of those!" Another BMW convertible - 
or is it the same one? - pulls up outside. 

An old lady with bleached hair and a pink 
jacket comes in and says, " AUez la France’' 


to no one in particular. The two 
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Pynicism and rancour kill the party 
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THE OTHER evening 1 fell into con- 
versation with other veterans of 
the World Cup, long-time toilers in 
this trade, including one or two who 
were present when Brazil and Hun- 
gary set about each other in the 
dressing-rooms after a vicious 
match in Berne during the 1954 


' A great scandal of that time, it was 

reported in vivid detail by a famed 
and debonair English sports colum- 
nist who never allowed the facts to 
intrude upon his imagination. With- 
out leaving the press box, he wrote 
that his expensive suit had been torn 
to shreds and a diamond watch 
shattered when attempting to act as 
peacemaker. The response to this 
"scoop” was a congratulatory mes- 
sage and a fresh injection of funds 
to cover replacements. 

There are no stories like that now. 
It is all so damned serious, so heavy 
with detailed analysis, technical 
gesturing and commercial empha- 
sis that whimsy is at a premium 
‘'When did you last get a laugh out 
of the World Cup?" somebody asked 
the other day. Perhaps in 1982, when 
the Brazilian journalist and former 
national team mana ger, Joao Sal- 
danha, greeted the substitution of an 
uncharacteristically inept compa- 
triot with the comment: "Now the 
ball is round again." I couldn't re- 
member... 

Humour does not occupy any 
space on the pages otLEquipe. the 
sports daily that has long been an 
institution in French sporting circles 
and owns the Tour de France 
cycling race through a sister com- 
pany. 

t This week, John Vmicour of the 

^nternafional Herald Tribune added 

the regard for its excellent cov- 
erage of these finals with perceptive 
comment on the sourness that has 
grown up between UEquxpeand the 
France coach. Aim6 Jacquet, who is 
accused of stifling the instincts of the 
French team. In turn, Jacquet un- 
questionably means L’Equrpe when 
he refers to a “certain press" made 
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The scene at the Stade de France prior to Wednesday’s France v Croatia semi-final. Tomorrow the stadium in St Denis stages the final 


up of "hoodlums, incompetent, dis- 
honest and irresponsible" people. 

In Vinicour’s words. “ LEquipe’s 
reflexes are more to dispense doc- 
trine than amuse, and the newspa- 
per's critics say this goes with an 
attitude about all sports that some- 
times runs to the proprietary or 
arrogant." 

The seriousness in all this weighs 
heavily cm those of us who have been 
around the World Cup longer than 
it is comfortable to recall A personal 
point of view one shared incidentally 
by Franz Beckenbauer, is that the 
World Cup may not survive the 
inevitable formation of a European 
league- 


If so, Fife, world football's ruling 
body, will only have itself to blame. 
In surrendering an ideal to rampant 
exploitation of the newly fashionable 
- corporate hospitality will provide 
35 five per cent of revenue from 
France 98 - it has abandoned the 
people. 

The quite splendid Stade de 
France, where the host nation take 
on Brazil in tomorrow's final, is 
seen by many as a symbol of that be- 
trayal. Raised at a cost of around 
£120m in St Denis, its delights can 
only be imagined by the 3,000 Al- 
gerian immigrants who five dose to 
poverty in the district, thrilled by 
connection with Zinedine Zidane, the 


French- Algerian hero of two 
nations. 

Tomorrow will bring the rich and 
famous to St Denis, their needs 
catered for in the plush hospitably 
area that Banks one side of the sta- 
dium. Among them the Venezuelan 
beer magnate who commissioned a 
20-sea ter jet to bring over family and 
friends for the finals. 

A few days ago I came across the 
aircraft's American crew in a restau- 
rant at Chantilly to the north-east of 
Paris, learning that he had flown be- 
tween most of the World Cup loca- 
tions. "What does something like 
that cost?" I asked, incredulous at 
the scale of this enterprise in amuse- 


ment “Who knows?" came the reply. 
And where do the tickets (the real 
scandal of these finals) come from? 
"Beats me,'' another of them said, 
“but we are always looked after." 

This is in contrast to what a 
group of Canadians have some- 
times experienced after paying 
around £4.000 for a World Cup pack- 
age. “The tickets haven't always 
been there." said Bob Edwards 
from Vancouver. One game brought 
the desperation of attempting to deal 
on the black market. “The scalpers 
were Americans who wanted 3,000 
francs for ordinary seats." Edwards 
said. "It makes you wonder about the 
people running this show,” he added 


A show almost made ridiculous by 
Fife's meddling with the interpreta- 
tion of foul play and made squalid by 
cheating on the field. In its apparent 
determination to turn football into a 
sport without tackling, Fife merely 
encouraged players and coaches to 
besmirch the spirit of the game. 

Worryingly. you may agree, no 
topic here has caused more de- 
bate, raised more controversy, than 
refereeing. “I'm fed up with reading 
about them," an observer from the 
Premiership said this week. "Ref- 
erees. always more about referees 
than players.” 

A total of nine World Cups has not 
clouded my eyes with cynicism, but 


there has not been much in this 
decade to fill them with wonder. Hie 
1990 World Cup in Italy was awful, 
by far the worst any of us older guys 
can remember. An improvement 
was made in the United States four 
years ago, but with very little in the 
way of innovation. 

In fact, the game has nowhere left 
to go in matters of formation and tac- 
tics. A three-man defence with five 
men in midfield, wing-backs, a 

sweeper system, the squares and di- 
amonds that occupy the thoughts of 
amateur strategists. Here we are 20 
years after Don Revie, as manager 
of Leeds United, returned from the 
1970 World Cup in Mexico with 
thoughts of using only one striker. 
Twenty eight years since Alf Ram- 
sey said correctly if clumsily, that be 
had not learned from the greatest 
team in World Cup histoiy. meaning 
that it was pointless to attempt em- 
ulation of Brazil's natural artistry. 

Any coach who came to this 
World Cup seeking new ideas made 
a wasted journey. Practically every 
comer kick has been sent high into 
packed penalty areas in the hope of 
a touch or a fortunate deflection. 
Only David Beckham and the 
Paraguay goalkeeper; Jose Luis 
Chflavert managed to master a 
tight ball wel 1 enough to get a free- 
kick properly on target, Beckham’s 
effort bringing a goal against Colom- 
bia Only Argentina's free-kick to 
equalise against England showed 

any imagina tion. 

A tivety World Cup, but again one 
without an outstanding team or a 
truly great individual performance 
When given his chance at this level, 
Michael Owen showed enormous po- 
tential. Dennis Bergkamp scored the 
goal of the finals so fer, but left a big 
question mark against his stature 
with an utterly lethargic perfor- 
mance in the semi-final against 
Brazil 

Of the finalists. France have a 
reliable defence but no real fire 
power Brazil can be Brazil on the of- 
fensive, but are less than impressive 
in their own trenches. 

Through the reflection of time, 
past World Cups are probably made 
to be better than they were, but at 
least they were free from the 
wrestling for possession, the shirt 
pulling and acting for fouls, that has 
been such an irritating feature of 
these finals. Free, too, from the 
commercial exploitation that can be 
seen everywhere. 

lb paraphrase a television com- 
mercial - the 1998 World Cup was for 
people who five the game enough to 
be conned by football boot manu- 
facturers. 


Guide to France 98 


TODAY'S MATCH 


Netherlands v Croatia 


TEAM OF 
THE DAY 


FIFA’S CHOSEN FEW 


THIRD PLACE PLAY-OFF: PARC DES PRINCES. PARIS. KICK-OFF: 20.00 BST 


The 'Mastercard All-Star World Cup 
learn' chosen yesterday ty Fife's 
technical rcunmittee 


F DEBOER 


ROE BOER 


DAVIDS 


BERGKAMP 


VAN DER SAR 


KLUIUERT 


ASANOVJC 


REIZIGER 


ZENDEN 


PROBABLE 

TEAMS 


GOALKEEPERS; Fatten Bart her 
(France). Jose-Lnls Chllairert IP.n J- 
guJV) 

DEFENDERS: Martel Desallly 
(France). Frank de Boer (Nether- 
lands). Carlos Gamarra (Paraguay). 
Roberto Carlos (Brazil). Lilian Thu- 

ram (France). 

NUDHELDERS: Edgar Davids iNerhet 
lands). Dimga (Brarlli. Michael Lan- 
drap (Denmark). Rlvaldo (Brazil). 
Zinedine Zidane (FratKtl 
FORWARDS: Dennis Bergkamp 
(Netherlands! . Brian Laudrup (Den- 
mark). Ronaldo (Brazil). Davor Suk- 
er (Croatia) 

RESERVES: Edwin van der Sar 

(Netherlands). Austin Okocha (Nige- 


s: E GONZALEZ CHAVEZ (PARAGUAY) | 


rla). Juan Veron (Argentina). Michael 
Owen (England). Thierry Henry 
iFrance). Christian VIeri |ha)y) 


NETHERLANDS 


1 Edwin ten der Sar -Aja* 

2 Michael Reiziger - Barcelona 

3 Jaap Stam PSV Eindhoven 


TEAM NEWS 

NETHERLANDS: The Dutch 
are again unlikely to stare with 


CROATIA 


LEADING 
GOALSCORE RS 


A Frank De Boer ■*>** 

5 Amir Numan PSV Eindhoven 

6 Wim Jonk PSV Eindhoven 

7 Ronald De Boer - 

B Dennis Bergkamp Arsenal 

9 Patrick - M,lan 

to Clarence Seedorf — Pm' Madrid 

11 Philip Coai PSV Eindhoven 

12 Boudewljn Zenden PSV Endhoven 

13 Andre Ooljer - PSV Eindhoven 

JA Marc Overman; Arsenal 


the left-winger Marc Over- 
mans. who has not fully re- 
covered from a hamstring 
injury, while Aron Winter and 
Michael Reiziger are carrying 
small knocks. 


Marc Overman; 

■ 5 Wlrtston Bogarde -...Barcelona 

Tit; Frioar DauidS 


*16 Edgar Davids Jinrcncus 

17 Pierre Wm Hooijdonfc ....Noton Foresc 
16 Ed De Goey ■■■ 

19 Giovanni Win Bronckhorst ..Feyenoord 

20 Aron Winter Uuemazlonate 

21 Jimmy Floyd Hasselbaink Leeds 

22 Ruud Hesp 

Coach: Gnus Hiddfnk 


CROATIA: The Injured captain 
and midfielder Zvonomlr 
Boban. who was blamed for 
giving away the first goal 
against France, is unlikely to 
play. The defender Dario Sim- 
ic is suspended. The tourna- 
ment's joint top scorer. Davor 
Suker, has the most to play 
for as he pursues the title of 
outright top scorer. 


1 Drazen Ladle Croatia Zagreb 

2 Petai Krpan Oil|ek 

3 Anthony Seric Haiduk Splir 

A Igor Srlmac Derby County 

5 Goran Jurtc Croatia Zagreb 

S Sloven Biltc Ever ion 

7 AJJosa Asanovlc Napoli 

8 Robert Proslneckf Croatia Zagreb 

9 Djvot Suker Real Madrid 

10 Zvontrrm Boban Milan 

11 Silvio Marie Croatia Zagreb 

12 Mar|an Mimic Besiktas 

1 3 Mario Stanic Parma 

14 Zvonlmir Soldo VfB Sturrgarr 

1 s Igor Tudor Haiduk Split 

16 Ardian Kozniku - Bascia 

17 Robert Jam, Rea) Bens 

18 zoran Mamie — V»L Bochum 

19 Goran Vuovte Valencia 

20 Dario Slmlc Croatia Zagreb 

21 Krunoslav Jurck Croatia Zagreb 

22 Vladimir Wtsil| ..Hrvatski Dragovoljac 
Coach: Miroslav Blaaevic 


FIVE GOALS 
Davor Soker (Croa) 

Christian Vleri [Hi 
Gabriel Batistuta |Arg) 


FOUR GOALS 


Marcdo Salas (Chile) 
Lais Hernandez life.) 
Ronaldo [Br.»l 


THREE GOALS 
Thierry Henry (Ft) 

Cesar Sam pal o (Br.'i 
J&fgen Klinsmann iGeri 
oaver Bi«ri<orr (Gen 
Betoeco (Bra) 

Dennis Bergkamp (Nern) 
Rfvaldo (Bra | 



mm 



C6-400 


TWO GOALS 


im<4 Ptnuum' II Pnx^or, 


BETTING 


BRAZIL V FRANCE 


r H l & JL 

bg tA »•* 2-5 

i$* m n-d J± 


90 MINUTES RESULT 


BMl 
Draw 
U time 


e H L I I 

11-10 Em ^ 

m 2-i iM a-L- H 

f?-5 1S8 2-i H. 


NETHERLANDS V CROATIA 
c T 


Mi C H _L 5 -J- 

On* 


golden boot 


THEY MIGHT not be the class 
of 70, but they look better 
than the class of '94. Brazil 
have got what It takes to beat 
France (maybe 2-t) In 90 
minutes to win the World Cup 
tomorrow- The holders are ar 
their most vulnerable at the 
back, but the hosts lack a hit- 
man to exploit this weakness. 

TT^ere has not been much be- 
tween around eight nations in 
this most open of World Cups 
but. In patches. Brazil have 
looked the class act. Although 
his movement off the ball has 
been occasionally lethargic, and 
his finishing not up to his 
USU al standard. Ronaldo - 

who sent us to the pay v y in dcwv 
ac 4-1 in the semi-final - has 
sti|[ looked the main man. At 
around 3-1 . he looks a good bet 
to score the opening goal- 


With Fantastic full-backs 
Cafu and Roberto Carlos prov- 
ing awesome pace and width 
and Rivaldo and the magnif- 
icent captain. Dunga. creat- 
ing and controlling the 
middle, the French defence, 
which crucially will be miss- 
ing Laurent Blanc, will have 
its work cut out. And what- 
ever playmaker Zinedine Zi- 
dane conjures up in midfield. 
It is hard to see anyone in the 
French squad who can really 
punish the Brazilian defence. 

Croatia might surprise the 
Netherlands (maybe 3-2) in 
today's nothing- to- lose-so- 
why-not-entertain third place 
play-off. Davor Suker, who 
did us an 11 -2 favour in the 
semi-final. Is a good bet at 4-1 
to score the opening goal. 

Ian Davies 


Li dan Thuram (Fr) 

Alan Sbearer (Eng) 

Michael Owen (Eng) 
Roberto Baggio (It) 
Abdeipni HadcD (Mor) 
SalabedtHne Basslr |Mo>) 
Shaun Bart leu ISA) 
Fer na n d o Hierro (Sp) 
Frandsco Morieotes iSp) 
Klko (Spl 

Marc MfUmocs (Bel) 

PMUp Coco iNeth) 

Ronald de Boer (Nern) 
Slobodan Komtyeaoric (Yugt 
Ricardo Pfclaez (Mei) 

Viorel Moldovan (Rom) 
Ariel Ortega (Arg| 

Theodore Whitmore (iami 
Brian Laodrvp (Den) 

Patrick Khilvert (Neihl 


DISCIPLINE 


SUSPENSIONS 


’ *>4MB lOOMHr SDPAM. 
u-pondoNeio 76SMB 
1 Intel* -W0B ' AOF^ei 
S12> B Lz Cixh* 

S 408 9 ->ms Ultrn ATA 
Hard Drive 

3. 5' 1 44MB Floppv Disl Dnve 
Toshiba "" DVD-ROM II Dnve 
STB* IMPACT 4 MG AGP 
Crop hits Accelerator *irh 
HiinJ-.vai* MPECJ 
Sound Bluster ''Audio PC f‘ r'4V 
Boston Acoustics* 5W 
Sp-.iiV-Jt s with lS’.V Suhv.r.ofei 


• 56V VVmmodwn r — Internal* 

• 17- EV700 TC'>92 0.28dp 
Monitor" 

■ AT» Tcr/.-er Cose 

- 105 Keyboard 

- Microsoft* Windows* 98 

- MS* In'.dhMouw’* 

• McAfee AmFYirus 
Sof'.ware 

• MS Home Essentials 

• Choice of a Gateway 
Sotrv-.cre Bundle: 

Arcadia, Source or Young 
Scholar 

■ 3 Tear Limned Warranty 


With a multimedia PC as good as ours, we feel you 
shouldn't have to wart to own one. So when you tell 
us what you want from a PC, we'll build it for you. 

Not only that, if you buy it in July, 
\ you don’t have to pay anything until 
October. 1 So why wait any longer? 
pentium-n Give us a call now for more details. 


0800 39 2000 


MISSES FINAL; Laurent Blanc lfi( 
tred card hi s emefinoll 
MISSES THIRD-PLACE PLAY OFF: 
Dario Slink (Croa) (two yellow raid-.! 
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FROM A strictly sporting punt of 
view this tournament is bound to end 
in anticlimax. France 98 will not be 
remembered for its football, rather 
as the summer when those twin can- 
cers, corporatism and maladminis- 
tration, combined to undermine the 

game on the fiekL Of course, they will 

dance on the streets of Paris or Rio 
depending on the outcome at St 
Denis tomorrow night 

The celebrations will be parochial 
and none the worse for that But vic- 
tory for Brazil with or without their 
watermelon salesman full-back Ze 
Carlos, or an undistinguished 
French team, will leave those not 
emotionally committed feeling in- 
different TOjrid Cup finals should not 
be won by default, as this one will be. 

This tournament has frequently 
revealed a great team or great play- 
ers. That is its raison d'etre. Re- 
flecting on Work! Cup finals past one 
is moved by memories of Brazil, 
Englan d, Pele, Bobby Moore, Italy 
in *83 with Paolo Rossi. There was 
also Argentina in '78 where Mario 
Kempes caught fire and Ossie 
Ardiles emerged to prompt his coun- 
try to victory. When West Germany 
beat the Netherlands in the final in 
1974 - Cruyff, Beckenbauer; M Oiler; 
Neeskens - one was certain that 
match would determine which was 
the best team in the world. 

Nobody will dare make such a 
Hflim about tomorrow night’s en- 
counter. Well, perhaps Jacques 
Chirac. Sitting beside the French 
president, as he has done through- 
out the tournament, Michel Platini 
will know better Nevertheless Pla- 
tini, a football ambassador now 
whatever that means, will be oblig- 
ed to salute the champions and 
utter platitudes about the enduring 
wonder of our game. 

In truth the game's wonders have 
not been on display in France. On the 
contrary, we have seen instead foot- 
balTs ugty side, at what might not un- 
reasonably be called the cheats’ 
World Cup. Just as Italia 90 is re- 
membered, with its sterility and 
foul play, as international football's 
darkest hour, France 98 will, in 
memory, be disfigured by shameful 
images. 

Thugs, mostly but not exclusive- 
ly English, on the streets of French 
cities. The image of the French po- 


Three images that will live on longer after France 98- Beckham is dismissed; Van der Sar reacts to Ortega’s ‘butt’ and Zidane comforts Blanc after his sending-off EmpicsIAOsport/Reuters 


liceman Daniel Nivel lying still in a 
coma, the victim of German hooli- 
gans. 

Some fans were justifiably en- 
raged, those languishing in the 
shadows of stadia desperate for 
tickets already allocated to corporate 
hospitality... or native ticket touts. 
Or both, as was often the case. 

From the game on the field we 
can select three images to commit 
to memory, each in its own way a 
monument to this summer's misery 
Last Saturday in Marseilles, Ariel 
Ortega. Argentina’s wonderful little 
forward, finally lost it He had spent 
the afternoon picking himself off the 
turf, the target of innumerable sly 
fouls. Now, finally denied a legitimate 
match-winning penalty by a referee 
frighteningly - and momentarily - 
decisive, Ortega head-butted tire 
Dutch goalkeeper Edwin van der 
Sar A sad exit from France 98, 

So confused have arguments be- 
come as critical observers strive to 
make sense of the chaos of this tour- 


nament Ortega has been dammed 
as a cheat by some. Did he dive or 
not? Expert opinion is divided. Re- 
markable though it may seem, I be- 
lieve the epidemic of cheating is now 
so virulent that it has caused expe- 
rienced observers to lose their 


nerve. 

What once was clear; crystallised 
by the conviction of a strong refer- 
ee, now divides the experts. Ortega 
provides one example of disorien- 
tation. England's David Beckham 
another 

Most agree that Beckham was 
harshly treated by that Danish ref- 
eree. Yet the young Manchester 
United player will pay dearty for his 
petulant impulse, a moment, not of 
madness as has been alleged, rather 
of foolishness. 

What matters in Beckham's case, 
apart from tire disproportionate per- 
sonal toff is the degree to which that 
incident influenced critical analysis 
of England's performance in the 
tournament. Not knowing what 


might have happened had Beckham 
stayed on the field in St Etienne, a 
nation is left to speculate rather un- 
satisfactorily about the merit of its 
team and, perhaps more pertinent- 
ly. its coach, Glenn Hoddle. 

The third and arguably most per- 
verse sporting image features Lau- 
rent Blanc, the veteran French 
centre-back who will miss tomor- 
row’s final after being sent off 
against Croatia. Blanc had never 
been sent off before for dub or 
country. He's 32, a model profes- 
sional, a hugely influential player for 
France. 

The world knows that Blanc did 
not commit a sending-off offence. 
The evidence to right this wrong for 
which the Spanish referee Jose 
Garria-Aranda is culpable, exists. 
Sadly, proof of innocence is not suf- 
ficient to secure justice as dispensed 
by Fife football's world governing 
body. 

Typically, Fife pointed out yes- 
terday that there was no appeal 


process that would facilitate justice 
in Blanc's case. Typically, Fife dis- 
dained an explanation for the ab- 
sence of a mechanism that would 
right the wrong done to Blanc. 

The Croat SlavenBilic, got Blanc 
sent off Premiership fens wfll.be fa- 
miliar with Bflic. Playing for Ever- 
ton last season he was sent off 
three times and booked a further 
seven. It is for the spirit of Bilic 
rather than the admirable profes- 
sionalism of Blanc that France 98 
will be remembered. 

The shadow of Bilic and others of 
his like may lift briefly while the tour- 
nament is decided before a glitter- 
ing audience in Paris tomorrow. 
But when the dancing in the streets 
has ceased, that shadow of injustice 
will cast cold light upon the con- 
temporary game when, as we are 
obliged to. we view it through the 
prism of this tournament 

It is therefore against this grim 
background that any preview of the 
final must be sketched. Brazil are 


favourites for rather unconvincing 
reasons. Beneficiaries of an easy 
draw - Scotland, Morocco, Norway 
and Denmark before meeting the 
Netherlands - ZagaHo's team r^y on 
imhvidual brilliance to redeem goals 
easily conceded to ordinary oppo- 
nents such as Denmark who scored 
twice. 

Bivaldo, Ronaldo and Bebeto 
have flashed in and out of games 
without ever truly imposing them- 
selves m toe manner associated wilh 
the great Brazilians of the past The 
last Brazilian to do that was Romano 
when thqy lifted the trophy in 1994. 
Dunga is superb in midfield, the old 
warrior marshalling his troops for 
one last joust with destiny. For 
Dunga alone most football lovers 
would be content should Brazil pre- 
vail in St Denis. 

Alas, the man himself has never 
looked convinced that the team 
around him measures up to the task 
set for them by history. The losing 
Brazilian teams of 1990 and 1982 


-were infinitely more accomplished . 
and loveable than the team of ’98. 
Brazil in decline may prove good 
enough in this non-vintage yean 
Ultimately, though, a Work! Cup 
final should expose vulnerability; ' 
not reward it As no great football 
issue wifi be determined in St Denis, 
tomorrow, it might be just as weil if 
victory went to France. AimA £ 
Jacquet’s team have struggled 
valiantly within' their ' own limita- 
tions. Conservative ahddisppfined, 
possessing many outstanding-play- ; 
ers but only Marcel Desaflly who - , . 
could truly be described as great toe 
French should make their passion 
tell against opponents whose aspi 
rations seem less firmly rooted. £ 
Denied Blanc, France must de- 
pend instead on Franck Leboeufi If - 
Chelsea’s feeble centre-half is sight- 
ed with a World Cup winners' medal 
in his hand, the Fraud Squad should 
be sent foe In respect of FYance 98,/. 
football people will behappy to tes-" 
tify £ or tee prosecution. 
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France’s strange tradition of indifference 


x 


MICHEL PLATINI summed up 
his country’s attitude towards 
football before the start of the 
World Cup finals. “We’re a na- 
tion of spectators rather than 
fans," the former France cap- 
tain and co-bead of the World 
Cup organising committee said 

Anyone who has been in 
France over the last month 
might suggest that even Plati- 
ni's downbeat assessment of 
his fellow countrymen's love for 
the beautiful game has been an 
overstatement Until Wednes- 
day night when France's semi- 
final victory over Croatia at last 
sparked some widespread cel- 
ebrations. across the vast ma- 
jority of the country there has 
been little sense over the last 
four weeks that anything spe- 
cial has been happening. 
France has been going about 
its business in its usual dog- 
matic, individual and self- 
assured way. 

While there has been some 
sense of occasion and excite- 
ment in all the host cities, you 
get the feeling that even there 


The hosts’ fans have not yet matched 
their team’s dramatics. Paul Newman 


examines their peculiar perspective 


the Warid Cup has never quite 
got under the skin of the place. 

Two days spent in the north- 
ern town of Lens during the mid- 
dle of the tournament summed 
this up. Lais is “a football town" , 
in as much as it has a dub with 
more history and tradition than 
most and a substantial following 
of supporters, who last season 
cheered their team to the 
French championship. At the 
World Cup matches staged in 
the Stade Felix-Bollaert the 
colours of the Sang et Or of the 
Racing Club de Lens were 
much in evidence. 

On the day Spain met Bul- 
garia in an evening match at 
Lens, France were playing 
Denmark in Lyons in the af- 
ternoon. You might have ex- 
pected the bars in Lens to be 
heaving with locals crowded 
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around television sets cheering 
their team on to the next phase, 
particularly as victory over the 
Danes was to guarantee that 
France would play their second- 
round match in Lens. 

Vfet in one bar, just a few 
hundred metres from the sta- 
dium, the only customers 
watching the start of the game 
in a back room were a group of 
Bulgarian supporters. When le 
proprittaire eventually got 
round to turning on the televi- 
sion at the ban most customers 
gave it just an occasional 
glance. 

Fbur days later Les Bleus 
were in town for the second 
round game against Paraguay. 
In England, Italy or Spain - or 
in many other countries for 
that matter - you would have 
imagined that tickets for a 
match featuring the host nation 
in a comparatively small 
ground would be like gold dust. 
Yet on the streets leading to the 
stadium the touts could hard- 
ly give them away. There were 
dozens of young men with fist- 
fuls of tickets, waving them 
hopefully in tee air. One, in- 
creasingly desperate to do 
business in a trade that the 
French authorities insisted was 
illegal was trying to find buy- 
ers while standing in front of a 
dozen policeman who were 
guarding one of the entrances 
to the stadium. 

The feet that there seemed 
to be few French supporters 
who had come from beyond the 
local area should not perhaps 
have been a surprise. One of the 
many differences between foot- 
ball in France and in England 
is that people rarely travel long 
distances to watch games. 
While England’s motorways 
are packed with travellin g fans 
every weekend during the win- 
ter, French supporters infre- 


quently go to away games. 

Moreover only a handful of 
French dubs come anywhere 
near to matching the average 
size of crowds in the Premier- 
ship, with many French first 
Division games watched by 
crowds of less than 10,000. 
Monaco, one of French foot- 
ball's most consistently suc- 
cessful teams thanks to the 
patronage of the principality’s 
royal family, are regularly 
watched by crowds of only five 
or six thousand. 

Club football in France gen- 
erally has none of the rich tra- 
dition that runs through the 
game in the world’s great foot- 
ball nations. Clubs come and go, 
rising and felling with alarming 
speed. 

Stade de Reims, for example, 
were the champagne team of 
French football in the 1950s. 
They played in the first Euro- 
pean Cup final in 1956 and again 
reached the final three years 
lata; losing to the great Real 
Madrid on both occasions. In 

1963 they were relegated from 
the French First Division and 
sank almost without trace, 
never to return to tee top flight 

The fell from grace of 
French dubs has often been the 
result of financial scandals. St 
Etienne picked up the torch 
from Reims and won the cham- 
pionship eight times between 

1964 and 1976. when they were 
narrowly beaten by Bayern 
Munich in the European Cup 
final Six years later; however, 
a scandal involving under-the- 
counter payments tore the dub 
apart 

Relegation followed in 1984 
and although St Etienne made 
a brief return to the First Divi- 
sion the dub have again fallen 
into decline. The impressive 
36.000-capacity Stade Geoffroy- 
Guicbard, where Eng land lost 
to Argentina, is rarely more 
than a quarter fill] when Les 
Iferts take the field. 

Even when a French side fi- 
nally got their hands on the holy 
grail of the European Cup - it 
was the French who came up 
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A banner outside the National Assembly in Paris tries 
to stir up support from an unmoved French public AP 


with the idea of European dub 
competitions, and they treat 
them with great respect -it was 
promptly ripped from their 
grasp in unseemly circum- 
stances. Olympique Marseilles 
beat Milan in the 1993 final but 
were subsequently stripped of 
their crown when it emerged 
that Bernard Thpie, their flam- 
boyant president had bribed 
opponents. 

Marseilles is the most - in- 
deed, probably the only - pas- 
sionate football city in the 
country, and Olympique Mar- 
seilles’ battles with Paris St- 


Germain provide the only do- 
mestic rivalry that comes any- 
where near to matching that a£ 
say, Manchester United and 
Liverpool Yet even here football 
is only part of the reason for the 
rivalry, which has more to do 
with regional identities and in 
particular, the south’s antago- 
nism towards the capital. 

Paris itself shows a certain 
ambivalence towards football. 
While PSG are comparatively 
well supported, the club was 
formed only 25 years ago. In- 
deed. before 1973 Paris was in 
the remarkable position of 


being a capital city without a 
major football team, following 
the collapse of Raring Club 
and Paris FC’s failure to fulfil 
their promise. 

Amidst all this apparent in- 
difference to the game, the 
achievements of French foot- 
ball in the last two decades are 
all the more extraordinary. 
France won the European 
Championship on home sofi in 
1984 and in the last three Worid 
Cup finals in which they have 
competed, they have reached 
two semi-finals (1982 and 1986) 
and now a final 

To some extent the suc- 
cesses of the 1980s can be put 
down to toe quirk of history that 
saw tee coming together of an 
exceptional collection of natu- 
rally gifted footballers, most no- 
tably the magical midfield trio 
of Platini Jean Tigana and 
Alain Giresse. 

With only Zinedine Zidane of 
the present team coming close 
to matching the God -given brfl- 
liance of his predecessors, the 
achievement ofAimC Jacquet’s 
side is all the more commend- 
able. They have had to work 
hard for their success and the 
quality of their team is reflect- 
ed in the feet that six of the 22- 
man squad play in Italy's Serie 
A, tee best league in the world. 

While Platini was a notable 
exception - the former France 
captain enjoyed an illustrious 
career with Juventus - few 
French footballers had suc- 
ceeded playing overseas before 
tiie 1990s. Today, however, 
French players can be found 
throughout Europe's best 


are respected both 
for their technique and - some- 
thing which would certainly 
not have applied to many 
™*h players in the past - 
tiieir mental and physical 
toughness. 

Credit for this goes to the 
French football federation, 
which realised after the pass- 
ing of the Platini era toatitwas 

?^£n dUCm ^ en0llgi5 Sood 
footballer^. The country’s 

whole training and coaching 


systems were overhauled, 
coaches were supervised much 
naoredosely and substantial in- 
vestment was made in training 
centres around the country. 

The result has been a gen- 
eration of technically excellent 
footballers who are much in 
demand around the worid. So 
too is Gerard HouDiei; the for- 
mer national manager who is 
now head of coaching in France. 
Many English chibs, particularly 
following the success of Arsene 
Vfenger at Arsenal, have been on 
tee trail of Houflien who had a 
spell teaching in Liverpool and 
speaks English fluently. 

As for the national team, 
once tomorrow is over 
Stephane Guivarc’b and Mar- 
cel Desaflfy win be on their way 
to Newcastle United and 
Chelsea respectively, Zidane, 
Youri Djorkaeff, Didier De- 
schamps and Lilian Thuram 
■will return to Italy to earn 
their living and Emmanuel 
Petit, Bixente Lizarazu and 
Christian Karembeu will head 
in turn for England, Germany 
and Spain. 

Win tee France they leave 
bemnd be any different for all 

their efforts of the last month? 
Probably not The French love 
their sport - and football more - 
than any other game - but 
there is also much else to enjoy 
m this most complex of coun- 
tries. While sport play* an im- 
portant part in the nation’s life 
’ the Tour de France wifi sup- 
plant the Wbrid Cup as amajor 
topic of conversation over the 

next three weeks -the French 
keep dm perspective. 

fh J5L pfl ? ect r etni ttteraf how 

the French maintain a sense of 
proportion came on the first 

of the World C«P 
S*" “«J». 0® national 
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The burden of great expectations 
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Zidane 
struggles 
to cope 
. ^ with the 
pressure 
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By John Lichfield 

in Paris 

IN THOSE faraway days before 
the World Cup began, Michel 
Platini said: “If France win the 
. cup, it will be with a great Zine- 
&Sne Zidane. We cannot win 
With a little Zidane" 

Thus one No 10. the most cel- 
ebrated No 10 in French histo- 
ry, saluted - and piled the 
pressure - on another. 

France have reached the 
final but Zinedine Zidane, the 
most skilful and imaginative 
player in the squad, and possi- 
bly the tournament, has not had 
a great World Cup, so foe His 
performances have been the 
mirror image of those of the 
French team: solid, competent, 
hinting at, but never quite 
achieving greatness, 
vy Zidane's display in the first 
waif against Croatiain the semi- 
final was typical of his World 
Cup, full of invigorating, sinuous 
runs which ended in weak or in- 
accurate shots. 

His finest match of France 98 
was against Saudi Arabia and 
that ended when he was sent off 
half-way through the second 
half for petulantly standing on 
a fallen opponent 

Platini may still be right If 
France are to beat Brazil to- 
morrow they need “Zizou" to re- 
capture his most exhilarating 
chib form for Juventus. The 
problem is that Zizou is notori- 
ous for going missing , or limp, 

1 on the big occasions. He has 
' ! n three European finals, 
two iuf Juventus and one for 
Bordeaux. His team lost on 
each occasion, partly because 
of unimpressive performances 
by Zidane. 

On the day after the victory 
against Croatia, Zizou made 
one of his rare appearances in 
the press tent aflhe French 
headquarters in Clairefontaine. 
Unlike most of his colleagues, 
Zidane is a shyman, who hates 
to meet the press. He spoke so 
fain tty into the microphone that 
a dozen journalists had to go 
and hold their tape-recorders to 
the speaker a few yards away 
to record the great man's 
.words. 

p The only questira which pro- 
voked Zidane to raise his voice 
was the obvious one. Will you do 
your vani shing act in the World 
Cup final? 

“I don't give a damn about 
those other finals,” he said. 
"The past is the past I never 
think of the titles that I lost, onfy 
the ones that I woa This game 
is completely different from 



aaca 

Zinedine Zidane missed two games due to an unfortunate suspension, and has since 
foiled to satisfy doubts about his temperament Empics 


those games. Those were club 
games. This time we are play- 
ing for France. We are playing 
for an entire people.” 

On the coastal road, east of 
Marseilles, there is an adidas 
poster of Zidane which is 40 feet 
high -so big that it can be dear- 
ly seen a mile out to sea. The 
slogan on the poster reads, in 
English: “Made in Marseilles”. 

The picture has become a 
place of pilgrimage for the 
youth of Norfo African descent 
in the troubled, northern sub- 
urbs of Marseilles where Zidane 
was born. Even Zidane went 
down with his family to stare at 
it 

This is an ethnic rainbow of 
a French squad but Zidane, 26 
last month, is the only player 
with Norte African roots. He 
has become tee poster child for 
a whole generation of “Beurs", 
French-born youths of North 
African extraction who feel 
more discriminated against 
than any other group in French 
society. 


There is no doubt about Zi- 
dane’s ability. He is one of the 
few players in France 98 capa- 
ble of moments of sublime bril- 
liance, capable of a turn or a 
pass, which no one else might 
have attempted. 

Even Ronaldo, for all his 
terrifying power and speed, is 
a classical centre-forward, de- 
veloped to the ultimate level of 
strength and skill. Zidane is a 
man capable of controlling tee 
tempo of an entire game; a man 
capable of penetrating with a 
pass the most densely packed 
defence; a man capable of drib- 
bling through to score himself 
(10 goals in 33 games for 
France before the World Cup: 
none during it). 

But he is also a man of al- 
most painfully fragile moods. 
Some players - tee greatest 
players - respond well to pres- 
sure. The more that is expect- 
ed ofZidane, tee less he seems 
able to deliver. 

His friend, Bixente Lizarazu. 
the France left-back who 


played with him at Bordeaux, 
says: “Zizou is a character I 
know well. I've talked to him 
and it's very hard for him to live 
through this time. He has a ter- 
rible weight on his shoulders. 
Everyone is expecting the most 
from him. It's not easy...” 

The concentration of pres- 
sures on Sunday's game is Lhe 
most intense Zidane will have 
ever faced: a World Cup final, 
against the world champions, in 
France. An "entire people” wall- 
ing him to succeed and. within 
that nation, the hopes and pride 
of his own people, the French 
North Africans. 

On the other hand, a great 
player, a truly great player, 
could not ask fora better time, 
and a better stage, to prove his 
greatness. 'Itamorrow night is 
the moment of truth for a 
French team, carried to tee 
final more by hard work and de- 
fensive excellence than tradi- 
tional French Bair. It is. above 
all. the moment of truth for 
Zinedine Zidane. 


Ronaldo 
still has 
the spirit 
of the 
beaches 


by Glenn Moore 
in Paris 

IT IS not just ability which 
marks out tee great from the 
good, it is also character. On 
Tuesday night, in the Stade 
Velodrome. Marseilles, Ronal- 
do illustrated why he will be re- 
garded as a great player and 
Dennis Bergkamp merely a 
good one. 

With 90 minutes gone, and 
tee score 1-1, Brazil and tee 
Netherlands each looked to 
their star to produce some- 
thing special. Bergkamp con- 
tinued to drift in anonymity. 
Ronaldo, his ankles battered, 
his body tired, answered the 
call. While outstanding de- 
fending thrice denied him a 
goal he dragged the impetus 
back from the Dutch. He then 
took a clinical first penalty. 

The minds of some seasoned 
observers were cast back to 
Mexico. 1970, and another 
World Cup semi-final Facing a 
Uruguayan team they believed 
had a hex on them, Brazil went 
behind Shoulders slumped the 
goalkeeper Felix lay prostrate 
with despair; tee Uruguayan 
fans, recalling their 1950 tri- 
umph over Brazil in the Mara- 
cana. sang "You are still 
frightened". It was Pfele who ran 
back into his own goal, grabbed 
the ball and exhorting first 
Felix then the rest of his team- 
mates, sprinted back to tee 
centre-circle. Brazil won 3-1. 

Pele scored three goals in 
that tournament; Ronaldo has 
scored four in this. He has also 
made three goals with sublime 
passes, won a penalty, hit tee 
crossbar and both posts. Yet, like 
John Cleese questioning the 
Roman contribution to Jewish 
society in Life of Brian, some 
still say "but apart from all that 
he’s had a poor tournament". 

They were at it again yester- 
day as, in a hotel just off the 
Champs D'Elysees, Fife re- 
vealed its team of the tourna- 
ment Ronaldo was in it Pele. 
asked to pass judgement on tee 
verdict of Fife's technical com- 
mittee. agreed “Ronaldo has 
played very’ well in the last two 
games,” he said “He started 
with a little physical problem but 
there is no doubt that his 
promise has grown; he is the 
best forward in the tournament." 

There were still murmurings 
of dissent from the Brazilian 
media, though none dared raise 
their voice. Such is the weight of 
expectation on a player who is 
still only 21 but already a multi- 
millionaire. the most expensive 



Despite some hyper-critical media attention, the 21-year-old Ronaldo seems destined 
to enhance his reputation as the game’s greatest player AP 


player in the world, the Wbrid 
Player of the Year and scorer of 
30 goals in 41 internationals. 
Not bad fora child of Rio’s bar- 
fos. discovered in true Brazilian 
style, playing beach foofoalL 

Tomorrow, at the Stade de 
France, Ronaldo leads a Brazil- 
ian attack which has been over- 
reliant on him against the best 
defence in the competition, albeit 
one weakened by the suspension 
of Laurent Blanc, a former 
Barcelona team-mate. 

The pressure, as ever will be 
on Ronaldo, but it seems that he 
can cope with it Despite the 
fame and constant scrutiny 
Ronaidinho (little Ronaldo) as 
he is still known in Brazil re- 
mains relatively level-headed 
Asked about the "Ronaldo phe- 
nomenon" earlier this year, he 
replied: “Tm just a 21-year-old 
footballer with a lot to learn." 
Though he has a glamourous 
girlfriend Susanna Werner (or 
“RonaJdinha"), and has already 
played for PSV Eindhoven, 
Barcelona and Internazionale, 


he still plays beach foot-volley- 
ball when he returns home - 
and not just for Nike adver- 
tisements. He is popular with 
his team-mates and, though 
troubled by ankle and knee in- 
juries, appears to be running 
into form at the right time. 

Ronaldo’s secret is his speed 
of feet and thought and his bal- 
ance. Of his goals, many are 
taken with just one or two touch- 
es as he waits, perfectly poised 
for tee goalkeeper to commit 
himself before rolling tee ball 
past or under him. If he has a 
weakness it is teat he is not 
dominant in the air- tho ugh this 
is not a problem the way Brazil 
play- and he does not turn as 
instantaneously as Pele did 

This offers defenders a 
chance. Both Marcel Desailly - 
who has played against him in 
Italy and will face him tomor- 
row night - and Blanc said; 
"The important thing is not to 
let him turn with the ball to 
leave as small a space as pos- 
sible between you and him. 


Once he gets the chance to run 
atyou he has so much power it 
is impossible to stop him.” 

"He is a leader; when he 
can't play he makes the others 
play. He has a very altruistic at- 
titude," said Gerard Houllier, a 
member of the technical com- 
mittee and the French director 
of football: "He can also change 
the face of the game. One of his 
attributes is that he finishes all 
of his actions - he either wins 
a free-kick or he shoots." 

He will walk out tomorrow 
wearing an enamel ear-ring, in 
the Brazilian colours - a gift re- 
ceived before the World Cup in 
one of tee hundreds of letters 
he receives every day. He will 
also be bearing tee hopes of 
more than a dozen proud par- 
ents in the southern Albanian 
town of Berat, who have named 
their new-born babies “Ronal- 
do" in the last fortnight. 

Such is tee aura of Ronaldo 
Luiz Nazario de Lima, the owner 
of the world's most famous 
shaven head 
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The men who make the difference 

Ray Wilkins (left), who before the tournament tipped Brazil to win the World Cup, examines the strengths and 


weaknesses of France while Jack Charlton (right), who nominated the hosts as winners, assesses the Brazilians 
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1 had my fears about Fabien 
Barthez before the start - I 
thought he had been a bit er- 
ratic in the Champions* League 
- but he has been solid and has 
come for crosses when he 
needed to. He looks alert and 
as though he's enjoying his 
football, and I always like to 
see that in a player. 


Aime Jacquet: the 
French coach 


DEFENCE 


The strongest department in the French side and the 
strongest defence at the World Cup. The problem 
they have now is chat Laurent Blanc is missing through 
suspension and. while Franck Lebouef is an ideal chap 
to come in. there has been an understanding between 
the defensive components which has served France 
so well but is now gone. It puts more responsibili- 
ty on the shoulders of Marcel Desailly. but they are 
big shoulders and he can cope. What a mouth- 
watering prospect it is for Chelsea fans to think that 
Desailly will be slotting in alongside Lebouef next 
season. Lebouef is more of an attacking defender 
than Blanc, who is a great reader of the game, and 
will hit more long passes from deep than the man 
he is replacing. The full-backs. Lilian Thuram and Bix- 
ente Lizarazu, are fantastic players in their own right, 
both defensively and going forward. As far as I am 
concerned they have proved themselves better full- 
backs at this tournament than Roberto Carlos, who 
1 don't think has done enough on the ball to justify 
his world-class reputation. 


MIDFIELD 


Emmanuel Petit has come into this area for France 
and has done e*cremely well, in a role not dissimil- 
ar to the one he performs for Arsenal. When he first 
appeared in the side he looked as if he felt he should 
not have been there, but he has gained in confidence 
and now looks very comfortable and assured. Didi- 
er Deschamps rs che French equivalent of Dunga. the 
link man who keeps things ticking over and drops 
back to provide a shield in front of the back four. 
He has a great understanding with Zinedine Zidane 
and ic's with him chat I believe all French hopes rest. 
For France to win. Zrdane has got to perform to his 
maximum He was quiet in the semi-final against Croa- 
tia bur in the games before that he showed us whac 
he is capable of. running hard with the ball and set- 
ting things in motion with his eye for che astute pass. 


ATTAC K 


The big problem for France has been scoring goals, 
and you struggle to see where they are going to score 
enough to beat Brazil. They haven't got enough from 
the midfield area and this has thrown more emphasis 
on the attackers. Stephane Guivarc'h is strong and 
powerful, he looks an ideal partner to play along- 
side Alan Shearer at Newcastle next season, but he 
has yec to score in the competition. What a time now 
for him to break his duck in the tournament! Thier- 
ry Henry and David Trezeguet are very similar play- 
ers. quick and calm under pressure. I've seen a lot 
of Youri Djorkaeff in the Italian game and "enigma" 
is the best word to describe him. He's got all the 
talent in the world but has still to really reveal it to 
us. Maybe it's the case that he feels overshadowed 
by Zinedine Zidane, buc he certainly is someone with 
a lot to offer. 


VERDICT 


The biggest question mark 
over the French before the start 
was whether they could han- 
dle the extra pressures of 
playing in front of their own 
people. They have passed that 
test with flying colours and de- 
serve their place in the final. 
They do not have the flam- 
boyance of the great French 
side of the 1 980s, the Euro- 
pean Championship winners of 
Platini, Giresse and Tigana. but 
you would have to say that, if 
they had the defence of this 
current French team, they 
would have won the World Cup 
in 1982. But 1 am going for 
Brazil to win. with fingers 
crossed that it will be a mem- 
orable spectacle. 
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Mario Zagallo: the 
Brazil coach 


Taffarel took a lot of stick ear- 
lier in the tournament and I was 
among those who criticised 
him. 1 remember in the first 
games he did not come for the 
crosses that he might have 
done and it caused him prob- 
lems with his defenders. How- 
ever. Taffarel came up with the 
two crucial penalty saves to 
send Brazil through. They were 
not the easiest saves to mate 
and he has proved himself wor- 
thy of the jersey. 



The central defenders will do for me. big and sol- 
id, they don't give much away. They are mobile and 
read the game well. The full-backs operate at the 
highest level of all. Roberto Carlos would win a place 
in my team of the World Cup - the modern-day full- 
back is expected to attack and defend and he can 
do the lot. Cafu belongs in the same category - Brazil 
will welcome him back with open arms because they 
really missed him against the Dutch and were for- 
tunate that Marc Overmars was not playing because 
he would have really tested rhe replacement. Ze Car- 
los. Both Cafu and Roberto Carlos are very com- 
fortable on the ball and give Brazil tremendous 
attacking options down both flanks. 


Denilson is so good that I would have him in my best 
Xl of the tournament, and it's amazing that Brazil 
don't start with him At least they always rend to 
bring him on at some stage of the game, so he al- 
ways has a big part to play. 1 love to see players with 
his ability on the ball, he has pace and he goes past 
people. His passing ability is not what it might be. 
but then you can't have everything. Those who have 
been reading my columns throughout the tournament 
will know how highly I rate Dunga. Eveiy team should 
have one. He is always covering, always putting a 
foot in. helping to start attacks or slotting in to help 
his defence. Rivaldo has had a good tournament, a 
midfielder who scores goals. He's one of those play- 
ers who never does anything absolutely outstand- 
ingly - but everything he does he does right 


I've been impressed with the way Ronaldo has laid 
on goals For his team-mates. Against Denmark he 
set up both Brazil's first-half efforts. Because of the 
way defenders go about their work nowadays, the 
way they stay on their feet and try to shuffle you 
into areas away from the danger zone, he has come 
deep and then started something for the players who 
have taken up the advanced positions Ronaldo has 
vacated. He's not rhe greatest turner in the world, 
he doesn't compare with Pele, Eusebio. Bobby Charl- 
ton or Maradona, who seemed to have an in-built 
radar that would tell them where che defender was 
and the means to get away from them. Buc che great 
thing about Ronaldo is that when he has turned and 
is coming at you head-on he is virtually impossible 
to stop. He has so much pace and power in his ar- 
moury. I have liked his work-rate and also that of 
Bebeto, who has had a few brickbats hurled in his 
direction but is always in the right place, always will- 
ing to show for the team. Against the Netherlands 
che effort put in by both Ronaldo and Bebeto put 
Dennis Bergkamp to shame. 


You didn't need to be a genius 
to predict that Brazil would 
reach the final of this World 
Cup, in fact my tip before che 
start was that they would 
meet France there as long as 
they didn't face each other 
along the way. It’s by no means 
the best Brazilian side we have 
ever seen but perhaps that is 
because the rest of the world 
now knows how to play them 
- we don't let them settle, we 
close them down and make life 
awkward now. it's time the 
World Cup final produced a 
feast of attacking football and 
this game could be chat just as 
long as the referee allows it to. 
France remain my selection, but 
I say that without overwhelm- 
ing confidence. 
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Mirror images 

to meet in the 
perfect final 


BY GLENN MOORE 
in Paris 

HAVING REN- 
DERED the 28- 
month, 643-game 
qualifying pro- 
gramme irrele- 
vant, France and 
Brazil, the hosts 
and holders, will 
tomorrow night 
contest the last 
World Cup of the millennium. 

FV many people it is the per- 
fect final, the country wtrich has 
dominated football this centu- 
ry against the nation of Jules 
Rimet, the man behind the cre- 
ation of the Wforid Cup nearly 70 
years ago. 

It could also prove the best 
final for at least a dozen years. 
Within the constrictions of the 
modern game, Brazil are 
recognisabfy from the sport’s 
most famous lineage: out- 
standing centre-forward, ex- 
citing flank pla$ worrying at the 

back France are almost a mir- 
ror image: rock-solid defence. 
imaginativ e central midfield, 
useless attack. 

The odds favour Brazil 
achieving a record fifth title. 
They have rarely flowed with 


truefluencyin this competition 
but always scan capable of 
raising a gear when it matters 
and have, in Ronaldo, the best 
striker in the world. Rivaldo, 
Donga, Cafe, Roberto Carlos 
and the newly confident Clau- 
dio TcdEarel provide enviable 
b ack -up. 

“Sfet France haveachanceof 
a first success. Though weak- 
ened by the unfortunate sus- 
pension of Laurent Blanc, their 
impressive defence stiff in- 
cludes Marcel Desaflfy possi- 
bly the player of the 
tournament. Zidane, 

Lilian Thuram, Bixente 
Uzar azn, Emmanuel Petit and 
fhbien Barthez, another re- 
born goalkeeper proride strong 
support 

France are at home but that 
wfll not mean much. The play- 
ers have been critical of the 
vapid home support and, with 
so few genuine fens in the sta- 
dium, it is uoEkefyto be any bet- 
ter tonight Gerard HouUien 
the French football federation’s 
director of football, feels this 
team is good enough to have 
readied the final wherever the 
tournament was held. Possibly 
they would have, but they cer- 
tainly had an easier draw and 


there was little to choose be- 
tween them and the Dutch. 

It is not quite correct to say 
this is a match between Brazil’s 
and F ranre* 1 ?; de fence as 
France could dominate pos- 
session with Brazil looking to at- 
tack on the counter Zidane 
may see plenty of the ball but 
may be short of options to use 
it The key confrontations are 
likely to be on Brazil's left- 
flank where Thuram will be up 
against Rivaldo and Roberto 

Carios. Both teams launch a lot 
of their attacks on this flank but 
that can leave than exposed. 
Thierry Hairy, who came on in 
the semi-final, is likely to play 
in front of Thuram as much to 
ensure Roberto Carios keeps 
half-an-eye on defending as for 
his own goal threat 

Another critical contest is be- 
tween Ronaldo and DesaiBy. 
Though France, said Thuram, 
would not man-mark Ronaldo, 
DesaflfywiD probably take him 
cm more than Franck Leboeuf. 
“We will stick to our system of 
zonal defeating and take turns 
to mark him, ” added Thuram. 
“We are comfortable like that” 
Easier said than done, of 
course, and it is not just Ronal- 
do the French have to deal 


Brazil v France 
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PROBABLE 

TEAMS 


REFEREE: S BE LOO LA (MOROCC 
TV: LIVE: BBC 1TV AND EUROSPG 


BRAZIL 

1 TaFfarei AtlecJco Mineiro 

2 Cafu Roma 

3 Aldair Roma 

4 Junior Baiarto Flamengo 

5 Cesar SampaloYoKohama Flugels 

6 Roberto Carfos Real Madrid 

7 Gicwanni Barcelona 

8 Dunga Jubllo Iwara 

9 Ronaldo Intemazionale 

LO Rivaldo Barcelona 

11 Emerson Fe rr dra.-B Leverkusen 

12 Carios GermanoVasco da Gama 

13 Ze Carlos Sao Paulo 

14 Goncalves BoraFogo 

15 Andre Cruz Milan 

16 Ze Roberto Flamengo 

17 Doriva Porto 

18 Leonardo Milan 

19 Den/Ison SSo F^ulo 

20 Bebeto BocaFogo 

21 Edmundo Ftorentina 

22 Dida Cruzeiro 

Coach: Marfa Zagallo 


TEAM NEWS 

BRAZIL* Cafu is certain to 
return at right-back after his 
suspension from the semi- 
final. Ze Carlos steps down. 
Otherwise, the starting XI 
is likely to be unchanged 
from Tuesday. 

FRANCE: Chelsea’s Franck 
Leboeuf will get his chance 
in defence due to the sus- 
pension of Laurent Blanc. 
Thierry Henry is likely to re- 
turn to the starting line-up 
at the expense of Christian 
Kacembeu. 


FRANCE 

1 Bernard Lama .West Ham 

2 Vincent Candela Roma 

3 Bixente Uzarazu Bayern Munich 

4 ffctrick Vieira — Arsenal 

5 Laurent Blanc Marseilles 

6 Youri Djorkaeff ....intemazionale 

7 Dldier Deschamps Juventus 

8 Marcel Desailly Milan 

9 St6ptuu\e GuivarcTi -Auxerre 

10 Zinedine Zidane .Juventus 

1 1 Robert Pirts Metz 

12 Thierry Henry Monaco 

13 Bernard DiomWe Auxerre 

14 Alain Boghosslan ....Sampdoria 

15 Lilian Thuram Parma 

16 Fabien Barthez Monaco 

17 Emmanuel Petit Arsenal 

18 Franck Leboeuf Chelsea 

19 Christian KaremOeu „R Madrid 

20 David Trtzeguet Monaco 

21 Christophe Dugarry.. Marseilles 

22 Lionel CharOonnier Auxerre 

Coach: Aim6 Jacquet 
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with. Though he is not a back- 
to-goal plays; like Mark Hugh- 
es, he does bring others into 
play. Against Denmark he 
made goals for Bebeto (three 
goals from four shots in the 
tournament) and Rivaldo, 
drawing defenders and then 
playing the ball into the space 
they have left. 

Depending on how many 
times Davor Suker (five goals) 
scores in today’s meaningless 
3rd/4th-place play-off match, 
Ronaldo could become the first 
Brazilian since Ademh; in 1950, 
to finish the tournament as top 
scorer Ademic bowevei; did not 
get a winner’s medal and 
Ronaldo, though he has often 
spoken of bis desire to win the 
Golden Boot, reiterated this 
week: “I would rather be world 

rhampinyi than top gOalSCOtec” 

France have not produced 
even one goal from a forward 
in a competitive knockout 
match this decade, Tfcuram’s 
brace on Wednesday and 
Blanc’s golden goal against 
Paraguay in the second round, 
being the onfy goals in nmeand- 
a-half hours of such matches 
here and at Etino 96. "Yet Aim6 
Jacquet, the coach at both com- 
petitions, appears to be blessed 
with luck as well as the abQily 
to organise and inspire his 
players. This, howevei; maybe 
cancelled out against Mario 
Zagallo who has been nick- 
named “Ducky" since fortu- 
itously becoming a member of 
Brazil’s World Cup-winning 
sqnad 40 years ago. 

While Brazil's training ses- 
sions continue to be a chaotic 
affair, overrun by press and 
public, Jacquet and his players 
seemed extremely relaxed in 
their wooded retreat at Claire- 
fontaine this week. To the 
FTench public they have al- 
ready achieved, but Petit 
stressed that the players will 
not regard the tournament as 
a success unless they win it 

■fet for all their bold talk, and 
Jacquefs calm, there is an un- 
ease. Of the semi-final with 
Croatia, Jacquet said: “In every 
other game we have been the 

masters aH toe way through but 
Croatia gave us difficulties at the 
end of the first half and in most 
of the second half. The team lost 
confidence and did not play as 
it should have. That worries me 
in the build-up to toe final. ” 

Brazil are a far better side 
than Croatia and, if they score 
first French morale may col- 
lapse. But Brazil can be casu- 
al and the likes of Desailly and 
Petit are not easily beaten. 

A word of warning about 
the referee. Said Belqola of 
Morocco, last year during Le 
Tbwmoi he booked David Beck- 
ham for walking off when in- 
jured instead of using a 
stretcher. One hopes his role 
will be peripheral and, on Mon- 
day the talk will be of Ronaldo 
or Zidane. Just as long as it 
does not go to penalties. 

World Cop, pages 28-31 



To the French public they have already achieved, hot the midfielder Emmanuel Petit stressed that the players 
wfll not regard tote tournament as a success unless they win it lan WaldiefReutets 


BRAZIL 

Previous appearances In 
World Cup finals: 1 5 (of 1 5). 
Honours: Winners 1958, 
1962. 1970, 1994. Runners- 
Up: 1950. Hosts: 1950. 
Record: P79, W54, D13. LI 2. 
(up to and including France 98 
semi-final). 

ROUTE TO THE FINAL 
GROUP A: St Denis, 10 June: 

Brazil 2 (Cesar Sampaio A, Boyd 
og 73) Scotland 1 (Collins pen 
38). YeDon cards: Cesar Sam- 
paio. Aldair. Nantes, 16 June; 
Brazil 3 (Ronaldo 9, Rivaldo 45. 
Bebeto 50) Morocco 0. Yellow 
cards: Cesar Sampaio. Junior 
Baiano. Marseilles, 23 June: 
Brazil 1 (Bebeto 78) Norway 2 
(T A Flo 83, Rekdal pen 89). 


SECOND ROUND: Paris, 27 
June: Brazil 4 (Cesar Sampaio 
1 1 . Cesar Sampaio 27, Ronal- 
do pen A5. Ronaldo 70) Chile 

1 (Salas 69). Yellow cards: 
Leonardo. Cafu. 
QUARTEJR-FINAL: Nantes, 3 
July: Brazil 3 (Bebeto 11 . Ri- 
valdo 26, Rivaldo 60) Denmark 

2 (Jorgensen 2, B Laudrup 50). 
Yellow cards: Roberto Carios. 
Aldair. Cafu. 

SEMI-FINAL: Marseille, 7 
July: Brazil 1 (Ronaldo 46) 
Netherlands 1 (Kluivert 87) 
(aet, Brazil win 4-2 on penal- 
ties). Ybllow cards: Ze Carios. 
Cesar Sampaio. 
MEMORABLE PAST EN- 
COUNTER: 1958 World Cup 
semi-final: Brazil 5 France 2. 


FRANCE 

Previous appearances In 
World Cup finals: 9. 
Honours: Semi- finalists 1 958 
(3rd). 1982 (4th). 1986 (3rd). 
Hosts: 1938. Record: P40, 
W21, D5. LI 4. (up to and in- 
cluding France 98 semi-final). 

ROUTE TO THE FINAL 
GROUP C: Marseilles, 12 
June: France 3 (Dugarry 35. 
Issa og 78. Henry 90) South 
Africa 0. Yellow cards: Petit. 
Deschamps, Zidane. St Denis, 
1 8 June: France 4 (Henry 36, 
TnSzeguet 68. Henry 77, 
Uzarazu 85) Saudi Arabia 0. 
Yellow cards; Blanc Uzarazu. 
Red card: Zidane. Lyon, 24 
June: France 2 (Djorkaeff pen 


12, Petit 56) Denmark^M . ^ 
Laudrup 42pen). YHItiw /- 
cards; Diomede, Nfielrai&y 4 f : 
SECOND ROUND: 

June 28: France 1 (BS^ 1 
11 A) (golden goal hi 
time) Paraguay 0. 
QUARTER-FINAL: St 
3 July: Italy 0 France 0 ' 

France win 4-3 on penait0jg:i&£ 
Yellow cards: Guhrarc’h;^;-^^ 
schamps. . . •• i- • 

SEMI-FINAL: St .Dents^l* 
July. France 2 (Thuram- At* ^ 
Thuram 70) Croatia 1 (Su&St 
46). Red card: Blanc 
MEMORABLE HAST 
COUNTER: 1986 World 
quarter-final: France 1 S 
1 (aet, France win 4-3 
penalties). 





Instead, think about the sheer scale of World Cup 98. Issuing 2.5 
million tickets. Co-ordinating 50,000 employees and volunteers. 
Providing inf ormation and resources for 12,000 journalists. Creating 
a web site to deal with up to 160 million visitors every day. Imagine the 
IT infrastructure needed to support this. 

Now imagine having to do this under the critical eyes of 3.5 billion 
viewers, for 24 hours a day, without a moment's interruption. 


This is the challenge that HP took up. And they have come up with the 
goods with the same apparent ease as Brazil reaching another Final. 


In less spectacular ways, HP and its partners design and implement fT 
infrastructures for critical business applications every day. 

To find out the full facts about HP's World Cup, you can visit them at - 
wwwJipworldcup.com 

And to see their top performers in action, there is no better place than 
the Morse Enterprise Computing Centre. You can call us on- 

080022888a 


www.morse.co.uk 


(SI HEWLETT 
1K5J PACKARD 


Europe’s leading technology integrator. 
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Wanted: Billie the kid 
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I sort of freaked out I didn’t move for a 
little while, I just tried to sit there and 
take it in. But I couldn’t, so I got up and 
started screaming!'’ This is Bflfie Piper 
recalling the moment last Sunday 
when she received a telephone call at 
her parents’ Swindon home telling 
her that her debut single, “Because We 
Want lb”, had gone straight into the 
charts at number one. Billie is 15 
years old, which means she is the youngest female 
star to top the charts since Helen Shapiro managed 
it way backin 1961 with “Whorin’ Bade To Happiness" 
“It was a big surprise. I didn't really know what 
to expect and I couldn't realty visualise how many 
people were going to go out and bi^y it,” says Billie 
(who uses the word “really” a lot). 

No doubt the feet that Billie’s record company 
had managed to get her around SO appearances on 
television during the week of the single s release 
might have had something to do with its runaway 
success - it sold 100,000 in the first week and they 

{ expect to top 200,000 in the second week. 

But it would be churtish to suggest that was the 
only reason. “Because Wfe Want To” is a good pop 
song, and its lyrics raise it to the level of a verita- 
ble anthem of teen power 

“It’s about bemgyouthful and rebellious m a pos- 
itive way.” says Billie of the song, which stands up 
forayounggiri’s right to play loud music run around 
in a gangand dance all night All strictly innocent 
pleasures, it goes without saying - the posters pro- 
moting the single may have featured a tousled- 
haired temptress in a skimpy top, but Billie is really 


, V" 


While her friends are breaking up for the summer holidays, Billie Piper is gearing up 
for chart domination. The 15-year-old Swindon schoolgirl is a quick learner: in a little over a 
week of prefab-pop stardom, she's already coming on like an old pro. But then she does have 
a number one single and a publicity schedule that would make a Spice Girl feel her age... 


just a cheeky cheerleader for the playground gen- 
eration. When she sings the line “We can do any- 
thing”, it is clearly more to do with realising 
potential than dropping Es or sniffing glue. 

“A lot of people have sent me e-mails saying, 
'You've inspired us to form a band’," she says. “And 
I feel quite proud that I’ve given some people the 
will power to just do stuff." 

The video which accompanies the song features 
Billie dancing her way around the back streets of 
Greenwich and begins with her being beamed down 
from a giant spaceship, a bare-midriffed envoy from 
Planet Youth. In feet Billie comes from somewhere 
slightly less exotic, namely Swindon, the town which 
spawned not only Melinda Messenger but more per- 
tinently. Diana Dors, who knew all about blazing a 
trail at an early age. By the time she was 13, Dors 
was already modelling as a pin-up for her local news- 
paper and at 14 she was doing nude modelling to 
help fund her career at drama schooL 

At 15 she joined the Rank Charm School and by 
the time she reached 16 she was making her first 
film appearances, tiving in her own rented flat in 


Chelsea and stepping out on the arm of Anthony 
Newley. All of which makes Billie look like a bit of 
a slow starter. The one thing she shares with Dors 
is a fierce ambition which was kindled early. 

By the time she was four, she says, she had al- 
ready decided she wanted to be famous. Years of 
holiday talent contests followed until she won a schol- 

by Tim Hulse 

arship at the age of 12 to the renowned Sylvia Young 
Theatre School in north London, which serves as 
a positive conveyor belt of .voung stars - its more 
recent protegees including Emma Bun ton from the 
Spice Girls and Big Breakfast presenter Denise van 
Outen. fbr two years Billie stayed with her aunt in 
Barnes but ended up commuting from Swindon. "I 
missed home a bit,'' she says. 

Nowadays she has a private tutor and will be sit- 
ting her GCSEs next summer. 

Like most stage-school kids, she took professional 
work wherever she could find it. She appeared as 
an extra in several films, most notably Euifa. in 


which she had two whole lines. She was also mod- 
elling and last summer she went to an audition for 
what she thought was a one-off advertisement for 
the pop magazine Smash Hits. She got the job and 
then discovered she would be fronting the maga- 
zine's whole summer campaign. In the TV adverts, 
she was shown blowing a pink bubble of gum and 
shouting, “pop!" 

Hugh Goldsmith, head of Virgin Records' Inno- 
cent label saw the advert and liked what he saw. 
He was looking for someone “with an edge and char- 
acter" and Billie fitted the bill. Virgin is treating her 
as a "priority act", although it is cagey about the 
amount of money it is spending on promoting her. 
However. Goldsmith commented recently that “In 
today’s climate, you are looking at a £im investment 
to launch a pop act” A Virgin spokesman told me 
that “whatever we collectively deem necessary will 
be spent The actual sums of money aren't some- 
thing that we’ll be advertising.” 

She 's got a long career ahead of her, she seems 
pretty' special." says Alex Needham, associate ed- 
itor of Smash Hits. “She's really charismatic and 
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an excellent pop star and our readers are realty in- 
terested in her." 

The readers of Smash Hits are aged between 
eight and 16, predominantly female, and they form 
a constituency that record companies are finding 
increasingly profitable. 

The official word from Virgin is that it wants Bil- 
lie to attract “as large a cross-section as possible", 
but it is significant that as part of her promotional 
campaign for the single Billie has been making a 
tour of Britain’s primary schools. The strategy for 
the future is to keep releasing “radio -friendly, 
commercial pop songs", although a maturing in Bil- 
lie’s sound may take place “as Billie matures her- 
self', as the Virgin spokesman put it 

“There aren't that many solo female pop stars 
with that sort of attitude who our readers can re- 
alty identify with," Needham continues. “She's 
kind of rebellious and on their side. She's realty fill- 
ing a gap in the market I think. The only other solo 
female star is Louise, but she's quite a bit older and 
also she’s seen as a bit sophisticated." 

Continued on page two 
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Koaa to re Demon 

Sin The Orangemen, perhaps 
hardly aware of it, are pushing 
themselves towards a state of 
revolt against the Union itself. 
Camped down at Drumcree, they 
are set to defy the Queen in 
Parliament her soldiers and the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. There 
is rebellion in the air. The Ulster 
Unionists are driving themselves 
towards independence, in the 
footsteps of Wolfe Tone, the great 
Protestant and nationalist rebel 
against rule from Westminster. 

The Orangemen are now testing 
the resolution of the British 
government by a massive, illegal 
occupation of the Garvaghy Road 
and of Catholic streets across the 
province. The Orangemen ido they 
know it?) are clumsily departing 
from the British political scene. 
They have no weight at 
Westminster They are on their 
own and beginning to revel in it 
The scene is set for rebellion. 

FoDy of this order is all very well 
for carnival. But it is a withdrawal 
from the real world, a drum- 
beatuig of the retreat into an ugly 
comer of history. The Lambegs will 
be thundering, but the Orangemen 
will have nowhere to go, other than 
down Catholic streets without 
permission, in unneighbouriy 
arrogance and boorishness. 

If the Unionists in Ulster really 
want independence, in the way, for 
instance, that the Scottish want 
independence, then they must 
make sensible compacts with their 
nationalist fellow- Ulstermen and 
women, and settle down to a 
civilised ordering of their common 
Ulster homeland, within the 
European community, as part of a 
federal Ireland or Federation of the 
Isles. The decent Protestant people 
of Ulster have often proved their 
valour The Catholic people of Ulster 
are just as decent just as brave. 
Together, they will do great things. 
Divided, at war the future darkens. 
DENIS KNIGHT 
Brent Devon 

Sir A parliamentary answer to me 
recently revealed that in Northern 
Ireland there are only 3,846 pupils 
at integrated primary schools -2.1 
per cent of total enrolments - and 
only <L308 pupils at integrated 
secondary schools - 2.8 per cent of 
total enrolments. 

There are 1,530 enrolments on 
initial teacher training courses in 
Northern Ireland. Of these, 25.4 
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per cent are at universities where 
the religious composition is mixed. 
The remaining 74.6 per cent are at 
St Mary’s College, where the 
religious composition of 
enrolments is predominantly 
Roman Catholic, and Stranmillis 
College, where it is predominantly 
Protestant 

I cannot help but conclude that 
this level of segregation has a 
major impact in maintaining 
Northern Ireland’s divisions 
across the generations, and while 
it would take a long time to 
increase integrated teaching 
(starting, perhaps, with teacher 
training), there are fewer more 
important priorities. 

HARRY BARNES MP 
(Derbyshire North East, Lab ) 
House of Commons 
London SWl 

Sir The litany of complaints about 
the Catholics made by the 
Orangemen (and women) at 
Drumcree (Ffeature, 8 July) is the 
familiar one of racists that can be 
heard from Bosnia to South Africa. 
The only complaint about their 
Catholic neighbours that appeared 
to be missing was that “their 
cooking smells funny”. 

Their claim that they are merely 
walking where they want on the 
Queen's highway is utterly bogus. 
The purpose of the marchers 
dressed in quasi-militaiy garb and 
with attendant bands is the age-old 
one of reminding those without 
power where the real power 
resides. 

PAULETTE JAMES 
Bristol 

Young refugees 

Sir Mike O'Brien, the Home Office 
minister; states (letter, 9 July) that 
the minors referred to in your 
article “Child refugees illegally 
held’ in the UK" (6 July) were 
released once evidence of their age 
was available. 

That was certainly not the case 
for the minors in the Campsfleld 
Nine trial. As long ago as October; 


the solicitor representing one of 
them presented a copy of his birth 
certificate to the magistrates' 
court The magistrate accepted it 
and made an order that as a minor; 
his name should not be disclosed 
fay the press. However he 
continued to be detained until 24 
June - not in a detention centre, 
but in a young offenders' 
institution and then in a prison. He 
spent a total of over two years in 
detention. 

As he was 15 when first 
detained, and even now loote 
young for his age, his experience is 
difficult to square with Mr 
O’Brien's assertion that the 
Immigration Service always gives 
the benefit of the doubt “whenever 
we can” (whatever that means). 
The Immigration Service, as in 
other matters, puts the burden of 
proof dearly on the detainee. They 
will not use physical appearance as 
a guide, except in extreme cases. 
Small wonder that of the 49 minors 
found to have been held in 
detention in 1997, S3 were under 16. 
DrTLATTIMER 
Oxford 

Choosing children 

Sir I can understand women not 
feeling broody or maternal (“No 
kids please, we’re modern”. 8 
July). Neither did I when I looked 
at other people's children, but 1 
went on to have five of my own. 

What I cannot understand is 
why they think that having 
children means one long chore of 
sleepless nights, nappy changing 
and feeding. Yes, they are a 
lifetime commitment, but they 
grow up - more quickly than you 
expect 

With respect, it is also naive to 
think that you can keep control of 
your life from cradle to grave. With 
or without children that is 
impossible; ill-health is no 
respecter of persons, for instance. 

Of more concern is how these 
executives will cope with 
retirement - that too comes 
quicker than you expect. They may 


like us, then find that all their older 
relatives have died, and very 
probably quite a few 
contemporaries and close friends 
as wdL That can be very 
depressing, but my husband and I 
have a future in our children and 
grandchildren. We do not expect 
them to look after us in our very old 
age - that is one thing where we 
have spent money on ourselves - 
but when we finally have to part it 
is in the secure knowledge that the 
remaining partner has a loving 
family to support them, and they 
will not be left entirely alone. 
GILLIAN COOK 
Bath 

Sir Have Jane Grove and Liz 
Davies considered that if two 
ladies had decided to think like 
them 30 to 40 years ago they would 
not be here to be interviewed by 
The Independent about their 
decision not to have children? 
RUTH KING 
Southampton 

Legless in Gambia 

Sir Simon Calder flVavel, 4 July) 
reckons to have spent “a couple of 
hunched quid ... on local beer” 
whilst holidaying in The Gambia. 

At 50p for a bottle of Julbrew in 
local bars that is over 57 bottles a 
day! No wonder he is confused 
about VS O' s WoridWise tourism 
campaign. 

The campaign is a fun, upbeat 
way of getting more out of your 
holiday while also getting a fairer 
deal for local people. Our 
campaign sets out to demonstrate 
the strength of consumer demand 
for ethical tourism. 

As Simon Calder points out, 
there are no easy answers. 

Julbrew is part-owned by a 
German company, so not so much 
of his holiday money actually 
stayed in the Gambian economy 
after alL 
DAN REES 

Voluntary Service Overseas 
London SWl 5 


Poor pensions 

Sir So our recent Which? report on 
the poor deal consumers receive 
from the City was “repackaged 
news” presented as the fruit of our 
own research? Strong opinions 
from Nic Cicutti (Your Money, 4 
Jufy). Shame he did not find out the 
facts first The report was based on 
our own entirely new research. As 
far as we know it is the first time 
anyone has comprehensively 
compared the returns on 
employer’s pension schemes with 
those on personal pensions. 

Cicutti seems to think that 
performance on employer's 
pensions is higher because 
charges are lowec We stripped out 
the effect of higher charges on 
personal pensions and found that, 
even then, their performance was 
much worse and vitally, far more 
variable than the performance of 
employer’s schemes. 

Not only does our research 
confirm that many investment 
products offer appalling value for 
money, but we have also shown 
that there is a way to establish 
“benchmark” funds which other 
products could be judged against 
This has important implications 
for the Government's plans for 
extending pension provision. 
HELEN PARKER 
Editor, “Which?'' 

Consumers' Association 
London NWl 


backpack, a little tent and a 
sleeping bag that would keep out 
the cold and the rain, and then 
allow them access to simple 
mobile facilities like showers, 
toilets and cooking areas. 

It would still give our London 
star-gazers the sense of self- 
respect and independence that 
they dearly crave, and everyone 
would be happy, including the 
taxpayer who would not have to 
foot aslarge a ML 

Perhaps we are all secretly 
frightened that they might actually 
find they would like that better 
than being “in the system”. 

MARK CUNNINGHAM 
London SE23 

Sin I would like to respond to the 
article by Bidisha (Comment, 9 
July) . First, The B ig Issue is not 
promoting the idea of readers 
becoming “buddies” to vendors. We 
are working on a scheme to get our 
readers involved by helping vendors 
get training and employment. I am 
certain that people who buy The Big 
Issue would be insulted at being 
termed condescending towards 
vendors. Second, to suggest that 1.1 
million people read The Big Issue 
every week out of guilt and fear is 
ridiculous. 

SALLY STAINTON 
Press Officer 
The Big Issue 
London ECl 


Under the stars 

Sir. It seems that the essential 
reasons homeless people do not 
like going into hostels is that they 
do not feel safe there, get looked 
down upon by the staff and have 
the sense that they are losing some 
of the freedom that comes with 
sleeping outside (“Homeless may 
be swept off the streets'’, 8 July). 

Would it not be better if we 
simply set up areas where people 
who liked to live outside could go 
and sleep? There is a great deal of 
parkland in London where a small 
space could be set aside Could not 
we provide each person with a 


Dyslexia genes 

Sir. Diane McGuinness 
(Sociological Notes, 2 July) 
demonstrates impeccable 
consistency of argument Writing 
is a code for spoken language. 
Codes are human inventions 
rather than properties of the brain. 
Therefore, dyslexia - which is all 
about codes - cannot be inherited. 

However, because Dr 
McGuinness reduces dyslexia to 
problems with acquiring literacy, 
she cannot acknowledge that 
dyslexic children also have 
difficulties with sequencing, short- 
term memory and auditory/visual 


perception. 

Modem techniques which 
measure blood flow as a marker oi ' • - . ■ 
brain activity have identified areas 
ofthebramcmicernedwito visual . 
word form, phenology articulation . .. 
and various aspects of semantics. 

Work undertaken at the "Vhle Centre 
for Learning and Attention has . 
distin guish ed startling differences ~ 
in the way thatdyslexics and non- - 
dyslexics handle reading tasks. 

Meanwhile, at the Oxford ! . • 

University Laboratory^--' . j ' 1 
Physiology, Professor John Stan ’ 
has mapped the approximate rite 
of genes for (fyslexia and research 
from a varietyof disciplines 1 . - >- • ’ ■ 
demonstrates that dyslexia run^ . 
families. Jdjgr,---' 

However; Dr McGuinness 
promotes a teaching method. 
claims mirade success ratesaS^Ti ' 
unique approach. Her methodwm ' V : 
simflar to the Orton-Gtflinghatnr V ^ 

Stillman method widefyusedfir. i- . 

training specialist teachers at Hie - 

Dyslexia Institute, Hornsby ; • - 
Centre, Helen Arkell Dyslexia 
Centre, University ofWales,-:'-.: 

Bangor and elsewhere. Torching 
dyslexic people, based on an '--v jj 
understanding of their particular ' "‘i"/ 
learning differences, is the right 
way forward. However; unless their 
underlying cognitive differences ' ‘ 
are understood and addressed, 
most will continue to underachieve. 
JOANNE RULE 
ChiqfEbjecidwe 
British Dyslexia Association • 
Reading, Berkshire 




IN BRIEF 


SirAndrew Fluids Uettec 8 ju)y>^ ; 
suggests a Nato bombardment -« 
Serbia because of the Kosovo / ' 
problems. I suggest that Nato first 
bombs England for the English 
actions in Ulster: 

MIRJANA PETRQVIC 
Wilmington, Maine. USA 

Sir. Since Derek Draper is so well -. 
connected would he be able to get 
me two tickets for the World Cup 
Final? 

HARRY HOBSON 
Blackpool 

Sir I am an expert advisee You are , s .. 
a lobbyist. He is peddling his j 

access to government ' ) 

JOHN O’BYRNE 
Dublin 


Continued from page one 

“Streetwise” is the word Billie choos- 
es to describe her image, although it has 
to be said that the kind of street she’s wise 
to is undoubtedly tree-lined and thor- 
oughly respectable. 

Nevertheless, this didn’t stop the Daily 
Mail from seeing young Billie as the per- 
sonification of everything that is wrong 
with our young people today. On Wednes- 
day the paper ran a full-page article head- 
lined “Top of the poppets" which 
compared Billie's life and career with that 
of Helen Shapiro. But there was a point 
to be made. 

“A glance at the differing backgrounds 
and behaviour of these two teenage star- 
lets tells you a lot about how Britain has 
changed - tittle of it, many people will 
think, for the better,” huffed the writer of 


Wanted: Billie the kid 


the piece, who was dearly unaware of the 
early career of Diana Dors. And what was 
the evidence for this terrible decline in 
British moral standards? “Billie has al- 
ready been photographed out on the 
town in a revealing slip dress and clutch- 
ing a glass of champagne.” 

“I was a bit upset about that,” Billie 
says of the article. “I was actually wear- 
ing a dress. There’s a bit of a difference 
between a slip and a dress. And it was- 
n’t revealing at all, it was just a normal 
dress and in fact it came down below my 
knees. I had about two glasses of cham- 
pagne because I was celebrating my 
number-one record.” 

But there was more from the Mart, in 
the form of a sly innuendo. “It would never 
have occurred to Helen, or her class- 
mates, to make love under age,” it said. 


“Girls had boyfriends but teenage rela- 
tionships were flirtatious - not physical” 
The article then went on to note that Bil- 
lie “has had a steady boyfriend for eight 
months". 

“That was really weird," says Billie, “I 
don’t reaDy think it’s relevant whether IVe 
been going out with him for a long time 
or not, because I think so many girls do 
go out with boys fora long time now. And 
personally I think it’s better t han sleep- 
ing with loads of different boys. Not that 
I’m saying I sleep with him or anything," 
she adds quickly. In fact, she's now split 
up with her boyfriend and is unattached. 

Girls of Billie's age, although typical- 
ly self-referential, seem to regard her 
being solo as a virtue: “She’s different be- 
cause she’s on her own. I love the way she 
dances. I would like to get the chance to 


be a pop star," said Angela, a 15-year-old 
fen. “I like her because she’s not like the 
Spice Girls. She's her own person with her 
own views.” 

If Billie has learnt one thing during her 

very brief career, it is that she cannot af- 
ford to give the press any excuses to jump 
on her. 

“It’s a bit scary." she says. “I just have 
to be careful what I'm doing. I don’t re- 
ally think Tm an immature 15-year-old. I 
sort of know what I want out of life and I 
know what’s stupid and what's sensible. 
I know the pitfalls." 

She also knows that newspaper jour- 
nalists are often not to be trusted. “Some- 
times 1 find they can be a bit patronising 
and manipulative, basically because Fm 
15 and they think it’s all right to do that,” 
she explains. 


"It can be quite hard sometimes. Some 
journalists just pressure me. They seem 
to want really personal things and I do get 
a bit scared sometimes. They want to 
know things about my private life that 
have nothing to do with my pop career - 
about boys and stuff 

“I just think it’s so irrelevant to what 
I want to talk about, so it can get a bit 
scary." 

At the moment, everyone wants a bit 
of Billie. After the success of US teenage 
band Hanson, pop stars seem to be get- 
ting younger by the day. 

Earlier this yean 1 4-year-old Rosemary 
Behan’s first single went into the charts 
and teenage sister trio Cleopatra from 
Manchester hit number three this year 
with “Cleopatra's Theme". 

Cautionary tales from other teen stars 


never seem to deter budding young mu- 
sicians. Michael Jackson, Donny Os- 
mond and Brian Wilson, all stars before 
they were into their teens, have suffered 
from the effects of early fame. - 

But Billie is learning quickly how to 
cope with her sudden stardom. 

She has mastered the art of signing au- 
tographs (“I just write 'love and kissed 
Billie’, but sometimes it’s nice to v 
their names so you get this sort of „ _ 
sonal thing going on.”) -and she can teffi 
an inquiring journalist her flavor^ 
colour without hesitating even for a 
second (violet, if you're interested). 

On the whole, she is having a balL And 
as for the future, who knows? Billie's am- 
bition is simply “to carry on being really 
ambitious". Which means she can't real-, 
ly fail, reaDy. Smart girL 
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Learn to live 
with a political 
Civil Service 

SIR RICHARD Wilson should get himself a freephone 
number in the Yellow Pages as the political equivalent 
ofthe em^gency drain-clearer. The Government hits 
a patch 1 of turbulence over influence-peddling. Send for 
Sir Richard. A while back, the Prime Minister got bad 
press cor appointing a businessman with lots of BP shares 
to his Government The call went out for the Cabinet Sec- 
retary and Head of the Home Civil Sendee. But what is 
he doing digging Tbny Blair out of holes? If the Affair of 
Derek Draper’s Big Mouth has one beneficial effect it 
should be to prompt the Government to think clearly 
about the civil service and the notion of its political 
neutrality. 

There are two elements to this. Mr Blair’s request to 
Sir Richard to “tighten up’’ the rules governing relations 
with lobbyists is, nowadays, a reflex kick into the long 
grass from a tight political corner. Margaret Thatcher 
started it, despatching Robert Armstrong to Australia 
to economise on the truth on her behalf in the Spycatcher 
affair. John Mqjor developed it getting Robin Butler to 
ask Jonathan Aitken a few questions and “clear” him 
on the basis of his (highly economical) answers. Mr Blau- 
should end it 

The second element is the light shed on “the circle” 
by Mr Draper’s boasting: the network of personal and 
political connections that links activists and lobbyists with 
supposedly politicalty-neutral civil servants. Sir Richard 
is not the right person to sort out this mess. What is need- 
ed is a much broader look at the rules governing min- 
isters, political advisers and civil servants, their relations 
with each other and with interest groups. 

The civil service has changed and ought to change 
further. Mr Blair has already created a new category of 
“political" civil servant, making it up as he goes along, 
by deleting the clause on political neutrality from his press 
spokesman’s contract He was also, as Sir Robert migh t 
have put it, spendthrift with the truth in parliament when 
defending Alastair Campbell, saying the opposition 
were only haring a go at him because he did such “an 
effective job of attacking the Conservative Party”. 

We should not affect outrage, but accept that some so- 
called civil servants have a party-political role. The prin- 
ciple of “special advisers” is well-established - political 
creatures who are on the public payroll But Mr Blair’s 
government has more of them than ever before. We 
should recognise that they can help the government func- 
tion effectively, and that ministers should be supported 
by committed people of their own choosing. But spades 
need to be called spades, regulated strictly by an inde- 
pendent body, and the boundary between them and the 
permanent civil service needs to be redrawn with 
Roger Liddle firmly on the political side of the line. 

The “political service” should include most of Down- 
ing Street’s staff and many of the Government’s press 
officers. Mr Campbell’s dual role as head of the Stalin- 
ist-sounding Government Information Service points up 
the absurdity of combining two functions - getting the 
Labour Party re-elected and providing factual 
information. 

The American political model is not one that should 
be copied wholesale, but it would be more honest than 
the present British hypocrisy of having a layer of polit- 
ical functionaries who come in with a new administra- 
tion and lose their jobs when it goes out 
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The World Cup scores 
its golden goal 


ITS NEARLY all over. For a month, many people have 
thought and talked of little else. Forget the United 
Nations: the World Cup has proved that sport is still the 
most powerful motor of global unity. It is. genuinely, a 
world event - unlike that fake product of American pre- 
tension, the World Series. Another merit is that it pro- 
motes international understanding beyond the privileged 
ranks of exchange scholars and rich tourists. Despite 
being the continuation of war by other means, football 
has had a conciliatory effect on nations otherwise hos- 
tile to each other. The US will not trade with Iran, for 
example, but it will play football with it. And if a country 
such as Iran can go football crazy it helps put Western 
prejudices about fundamentalist Islam in perspective. 

And Britain and Argentina, at war 16 years ago, man- 
aged to kick a ball around a patch of neutral turf with- 
out our famously xenophobic tabloid newspapers going 
over the top. Maradona's famous hand ball turned out 
to be a much more serious grievance than the theft of a 
post-colonial archipelago. 

No one much liked the triumphalism of Croatia, with 
its murky Balkan past Its ultra-nationalist leadership 
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described success in the World Cup as more important 
than independence. But if the Croats' Hagglin g display of 
both footballing and thespian skills helps promote a 
mature sense of nationhood, perhaps this will lessen the 
need for Croatian self-assertion. 

Just as important the World Cup has promoted mut- 
ual understanding between groups within nations, prov- 
ing that nationalism and racism are not necessarily 
related. As the host nation's team takes to the pitch tomor- 
row, it will deliver “a wonderful blow to the big, fiat nose 
of Jean-Marie Le Pen”, as one French commentator put 
it The hero of the semi-final against Croatia, Lilian Thu- 
ram. was a double-goal-scoring punch line to a cartoon 
in one of the French newspapers. In it a pollster asks a 
caricatured beret-wearer: “So you don't really detest for- 
eigners then?” The interviewee replies: “Not as long as 
they go on scoring goals.” 

Tomorrow's home team presents a picture of multi- 
racial France, with black north Africans, a New Cale- 
donian and a Cossack playing, and by making it to the 
final the team has united the country and ended its recent 
phase of introspective pessimism. All around the world, 
many smaller communities have been similarly united 
in their enthusiasm for the beautiful game. 

If only the Orangemen camped around Drumcree 
church could put up a team to kick a ball around with 
the Garvaghy Road XI... 


Quayle alert 


A BIG welcome back to Dan Quayle, the man who 
launched a thousand jokes, among the first to declare 
in the race for the Republican nomination for the US 
presidential election in 2000. The news will be greeted 
with whoops of joy - if not derision - in the office of the 
current Vice President A1 Gore, the man most likely to 
succeed Bill Clinton, has come up against J Danfbrth 
Q before, and emerged the winner. In the 1992 election 
campaign, Messrs Gore and Quayle met in the vice-pres- 
idential debate. But the real debate took place before 
the televised version, as the rival camps argued over 
the terms of engagement 

Mr Quayle wanted to be allowed to bring a prop to 
the rostrum - a copy of Mr Gore’s book on the envi- 
ronment. so that he could quote the supposedly 
embarrassing bits. Fine, said the Gore team, as long 
as our man can bring a potato. Mr Quayle, who in 100 
years will be famous for misspelling the humble root 
vegetable and nothing else, decided that props were 
not a good idea. He lost the debate - and the election 
- anyway. 

Like Gary Hart, the Democratic bright hope of 10 
years ago, Mr Quayle has done everything you have to 
do to be a candidate. Everything, that is. except demon- 
strate the ability to avoid public ridicule. 
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Fear, bigotry and hope - the shadows 
that lurk on the Garvaghy Road 




The Open 
University 


what IS left to say when compromise 
seems impossible, when the trend 
lines are so deep, and when hope slips 
away with every passing hour? 

As 1 -write, the local television news 
reports that an 11 -year-old boy has 
been dra gg ed from a car along with 
the driver, who is an off-duty police- 
man. The child had his arm dis- 
located. Think about that as you sit 
over breakfast in London or Man- 
chester or Edinburgh, or anywhere 
elsewhere people are comfortable and 
safe. 

I know what it is like to sit in a car 

7 being attacked by an angry mob. The 
t... tn rtpsrribe. You are 


tense that reason evaporates, con- 
sider; then, what a child feels as he is 
/ hauled out on to the road by masked 

men; what goes through his mind as 
they beat him and maim him. And 
then remind yourself that this is not 
Africa, or Indonesia, or Palestine. 
This is the United Kingdom - your 
country, right or wrong. 

A week ago I believed thatan ac- 
commodation between the 
men and the Garvaglty Road 
residents was possible, if unlike^ Now 

I recognise that optimism may have 

been misplaced. It this corning * 
proximity talks atDowmng Street feu, 

5 then we are heading for the most dan- 
< gerous days Ulster has seen in near- 

^ Not*sinre^he republican Jt^er 
strikes of 1981 has the level ofteoaon 

and fear across ^provmcebeen ^ 
palpably high- 1 have heardeoough 
unKled prophecies 

(town ffieye^tobedrcumspect, ami 

to avoid panic. My instinct ^L^ U 
methatwearerollhigto^J^ 0 ^ 
What looms now * 

couple of weeks of violence and de- 


struction. That in itself is grim enough 
to contemplate. Hie bigger stake, 
however; is the Good Friday agree- 
ment itselt Drumcree may have 
begun as a bitter local row, but it has 
escalated into a much larger, sectar- 
ian battle. 

With attitudes hardening on both 
sides, we now face the potential de- 
struction of the fragile centre ground 
on which a new kind of politics could 
be built. If you doubt this, then con- 
sider the reaction of a pro-agreement 
Unionist politician with whom I trav- 
elled to Drumcree earlier this week. 

As we walked up to the Army and 
police barricade, be shook his head 
and pointed at the soldiere standing 
guard across the trench line. 

“Do you know that my grandfather 
fought at the Somme with the Ulster 
Division?” he said- “Ws answered 
ffie Empire's call when she needed 
help, and now look at us; look at what 
happens.” 

’Die mas was a political moderate, 
one of those upon whom David "nim- 
ble depends for his political survival 
But he was as angry as any of the 
more extreme Orangemen who were 
milling around the barricade. 

Was it difficult to remain a moder- 
ate in these circumstances? His reply 
was brief and ominous: “Yes, ex- 
tremely so.” The Orange family may 
be deeply divided, but the standoff at 
Drumcree, with echoes of past battles 
agains t Irish nationalism, has a pow- 
erful resonance for all shades of 
Unionist opmfcm. The hour of the mod- 
erate is running out. 

The people at Drumcree cannot all 
be demonised as bigots or dinosaurs. 
After 30 years of Ulster’s Troubles, 
they deserve a more intelligent and 
compassionate evaluation. 

Certainly there is bitterness and 



Fergajl Keane 

An 1 1 -year-old boy is 
dragged from a car and 
has his arm dislocated. 
Think about that 


bigotry. As a southern Catholic I am 
constantly aware of the need to keep 
my voice down and my name unheard 
as I walk through the field at Gar- 
vaghy Road. I have no desire to get 
a kicking because of my religion or my 
accent 

Nevertheless I also recognise that 
there are many decent people in that 
unhappy field: families with small chil- 
dren; farmers who have left cattle and 
crops to join the protest; business peo- 
ple; and professionals of all kinds. 

Drumcree is about a great deal 
more than a sectarian right-of-way 
dispute. It is fundamentally about 
Protestant fear: the fear that the 
kille rs of beloved sons and fathers are 
about to walk free from jail, and that 
republican gunmen are about to 
enter government; the fundamental 
fear that Irish nationalism is in the 
ascendant. 

In their own perverse way, the 
ITOubles provided a kind of certain- 
ly for such people. You lived within the 
siege; compromise was not expected 


or given. Yel these an? new and fright- 
ening times. As the reality - of the Good 
Friday agreement sinks in. the ma- 
nipulators of fear in Unionist ranks are 
gathering strength. For them Drum- 
cree is a godsend. 

Now. as Trimble watches the 
ground slide out from beneath him. it 
is Tony Blair who faces the most dif- 
ficult days to confront any British 
prime minister in Northern Ireland 
since Margaret Thatcher was chal- 
lenged by the Maze hunger strikers. 
Back then. Mrs Thatcher held firm 
and the hunger strike eventually 
collapsed 

Ironically, the deaths of those 10 
men led lo an upsurge in political sup- 
port for Sinn Fein Subsequent elec- 
toral victories were instrumental in 
persuading the leaders to see the 
benefits of a political strategy. Sinn 
F\?in‘s sign-up to the Good Friday 
agreement was the logical conclusion 
of the politicisation. 

However there was another result 
from the hunger strike For Irish re- 
publicans Mrs Thatcher became a 
hate figure, and she still is. Mr Blair 
can expect no less loathing from loy- 
alists if things go badly wrong. 

On the face of it. his choice is sim- 
ple if agonising: to hold firm and risk 
the collapse ofTVimble. or to reverse 
the Parades Commission decision 
and risk losing the support of nat 
ionalists for the peace process. 

Had the protagonists in Porta- 
down shown any willingness to com- 
promise. it is a choice he would never 
have had to make. But now it really 
is down to Tony Blair. 

The truth is that the Prime Minis- 
ter simply does not have a choice. He. 
better than anyone, realises that die 
fundamental requirement of democ 
ratio government is to ensure that cit- 


izens live free from fear and threat 
That is why he will hold the line at 
Drumcree. 

In his handling of Ulster so far, Blair 
has shown courage, energy and vision. 
He has been rightly praised for his 
hands-on approach during the final 
anxious hours of the Stormont 
negotiations. 

For years I was among those who 
clung toamelancholicviewofUlster. ( 
I could not believe that political 
progress was possible, and I argued 
vociferously with more optimistic 
colleagues. Under Blair and Mo 
Mowlam I have been forced to see 
things differently. But Blair will know 
that in Ulster the day's of praise 
rarely last for long. 

If images of violence All our 
screens, and the lines to Downing 
Street bring an endless tide of bad 
news, it would be wise to recall the 
words of the Good Friday agree- 
ment. Then the overwhelming ma- 
jority bound themselves together in 
■■opposition to force or any threat of 
force". 

These were the precise words and 
73 per cent of the electorate voted for 
them. Drumcree is not a rerun of the 
referendum campaign. 

As I prepare to head back to Drum- 
cree, I recall Yeats’s oft-quoted lines 
from the poem “The Second Coming", 
in which he wrote: Things fall apart 
the centre cannot hold 

Perhaps the centre will be trampled 
underfoot in the next few days. I re- 
ally cannot predict. However, I do not 
doubt that in due course the politics 
of moderation will re-emerge. Until 
then we depend on Blair. This is his 
moment of trial, and those who want 
peace in Ireland are counting on his 
steady nerve. 

Cometh the hour, cometh the man. 
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Lobbyists • Nigeria 


M ONITOR 

ALL THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
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NIGERIA AFTER ABIOLA 


Reactions to the sudden death of Moshood Ahiola, 
Nigeria's most prominent political prisoner 

THE SOWETAN 
South Africa 

Moshood Ahiola's death comes at a most unfortunate moment 
for Nigeria. Given his immense popularity, his death will of ne- 
cessity impact profoundly on the process of democratasation. 
Much, however, remains contingent on how leaders of the de- 
mocratic movement respond to the inevitable outpouring of anger 
prompted by Abiola's death. What must remain uppermost in the 
minds of opposition leaders is that any popular uprising will pro- 
vide the military with a tempting opportunity to further suppress 
democratic opposition. 


The Washington post 

United States 

The consequences of Mr Abiola's death are unpredictable. But 
the proper response from General Abubakar is dean He should 
free all remaining political prisoners without condition, unshackle 
Nigeria's press and political parties, and allow an early and fair 
election. The United States should make dear that it will assist 
in any such transition - but that it will no longer prop up Nige- 
ria’s generals, including through the purchase of Nigeria's plen- 
tiful oil, if they attempt a return to business as usual. 


Free Nigeria Movement newsletter 

Online 

The FNM believes Abiola was murdered in order to consolidate 
the hold on power of the brutal, illegitimate and totally morally 
repugnant Nigerian military dictatorship led by Abubakar: The 
FNM also believes that the publidty blitz mounted in the past 
few weeks about the imminent release of President Abiola, and 
the subsequent announcement that he had renounced his elec- 
toral mandate, were nothing but propaganda ploys to sensitize 
public opinion in preparation for the eventual announcement that 
would be made after the successful carrying out of the murder. 


THE ECONOMIST 
UK 

Despite everything, Nigerians speak of their country with pride. 
Yet there are demands for autonomy and non-northerners feel 
left out The unrest that has followed Chief Abiola's death may 
tempt the army to hang on to power But that would be folly. The 
best that Abubakar can do for his country is to hold the fort tem- 
porarily while others start rebuilding it 


The Jamaican Gleaner 

Jamaica 

In one sense the government must bear some responsibility for 
Mr. Abiola's untimely death. Mr Abiola's health probably dete- 
riorated asa result of his incarceration. So even if Mr Abiola was 
not murdered, the government must make amends to the Niger- 
ian people. The best way, perhaps the only way it can do this, is 
to keep moving forward with the reform process. If, in death, 
Moshood Abiola can hasten the restoration of democracy, he will 
have served his country welL 


Australian verdicts on the new legislation 
restricting Aboriginal rights 


Canberra Times 

There was angry talk of be- 
trayal and shame at the end of 
the tortuous, bitter process 
that ended this week with the 
passage of John Howard's Na- 
tive Title Amendment Bill in the 
Senate. The pain was under- 
standable, at least on the part 
of Aboriginal Australians, who 
felt they were being forced to 
pay an unjust price so that 
John Howard could escape 
from a double-dissolution trap 
of his own devising and this 
without the courtesy of their 
being consulted. 


ABORIGINAL 

INDEPENDENT 

The Federal Government can 
no longer ignore its legislative 
responsibility in dealing with 
the problems left over from 
colonial rule which, in a historic 
sense, has only just ended. The 
Federal Government must 
come up with a legislative cure 
instead of legislative challenges 


or it will be crushed by an end- 
less line of litigation.The prob- 
lems that all Governments in 
Australia face are also symp- 
tomatic of a society now be- 
coming frightened of itself. 


Green left weekly 

Governments during the 1950s 
and 1960s maintained Aborig- 
ines as “natives" by institu- 
tionalising them on segregated 
reserves. In recent times, many 
Australian state and territory 
governments have adopted 
“law and order” policies - such 
as mandatory jail sentences for 
minor offences - that have led 
to a dramatic increase in the 
number of indigenous people in 
custody. It was the late 1970s 
and early i98Gs before Aborig- 
inal people in many parts of re- 
mote Australia got anything 
like the same access to social 
security entitlements as other 
Australians. The real policy 
question is justice in the pre- 
sent rather than guilt in rela- 
tion to past activities. 


Lobbyists lose Labour 
the love of the press 



AUSTRALIAN LAND REFORM 


The Observer 

LABOUR AND LOBBYISTS 

TH E MIRROR 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lobbying is not going to dis- 
appear. Indeed in a democ- 
ratic society, heavily 
influenced by the example 
from the US, it is going to be- 
come an ever more important 
feature of British political 
life. Unless there are proper 
rules of engagement Mr 
Blair's promise of fairness 
and not favours will look in- 
creasingly hollow. Those with 
cash will obtain access and 
personal contact; those not so 
rich will not be so privileged. 
It is a practice that disfigures 
our democracy. 


The New 
Statesman 

it cannot last Remedial ac- 
tion should be swift First 
boot out the spin doctors: 
limit ministers to one advis- 
er each, of proven specialist 
expertise in such areas as 
health, economics or trans- 
port Second require lobby- 
ists to put their cases only 
through the proper parlia- 
mentary or Civil Service 
channels. Third, press ahead 


Lessons of the cash-for-access affair 


with the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Bfl] so that the lob- 
byists have fewer secrets in 
which to trade. Fourth, and 
most important disperse 
power so that nobody can 
ever again plausibly claim 
that only 17 people in the 
country matter. 


Daily Mail 

Sleaze: the word was ever on 
the lips of the latter-day 
saints of Labour's New 
Moral Army as with puri- 
tanical zeal thqy flayed the 
Tories for succumbing after 
long years in office to the cor- 
ruptions of power: How soon 
have the mighty fallen. 


The Guardian 

The rash of lobbyists, special 
advisers and power-brokers 
surrounding this government 
are only outward symptoms 
of the real disease. Curious- 


ly. comment so far has fo- 
cused on the surface boils 
and noton the sickness with- 
in. Draper [pictured above], 
Liddle and the rest are nei- 
ther powerful nor important. 
But inside the government all 
this springs from one virus 
and its name is Peter Man- 
delson. (Polly lb yribee) 


Tony Blair said nothing to 
convince the public that his 
government's role in this 
messy affair was whiter than 
white. There can be no place 
in Whitehall for anyone who 
does a favour for a former 
colleague now working as a 
lobbyist But the Mirror is 
filled with a sense of gloom 
that Mr Blair is not able to 
guarantee that be can nip 
this rot in the bud. 


The Telegraph Th e Express 


Problems are occurring be- 
cause Labour is too obsessed 
by influence and personali- 
ties. Labour is right to be 
worried. The last time this 
happened, Britain looked to 
Margaret Thatcher We voted 
for the Iron Lady in three 
consecutive elections - de- 
spite disliking her - because 
she was determined enough 
to tackle problems that had 
defeated all those nice politi- 
cians. One day we will once 
again need to call on those 
sad Tories who congregate 
secretly to talk policy. 


It is all very well Tony Blair 
insisting he had conducted 
his own investigation into 
the allegations of ‘cash for ac- 
cess' surrounding his Gov- 
ernment. But unless he is 
prepared to give details of 
those investigations and 
their conclusions - including 
details of who exactly had ac- 
cess to Downing Street ad- 
visers, how often, and why - 
why should we trust his con- 
clusions? This government 
has so far adopted American- 
style defence tactics - chal- 
lenge, attack, deflect. 


• Whistle Down The Wind 


the drumcree stand-off 


Reaction to the confrontation over the thwarted 
Orange Order march in Portadown 

DIE WELT 

Germany 

Once again barricades are burning in Northern Irekuri- only 
i u rliffcrent Ttl6 reports 



trom n>rtaaown snow naircu, upu ^ 77— : — f , _ 

side to humiliate the other This has been a ritual for a long time, 
but it is no litmus test Those among the Protestants and Catholics 
who are confronting each other in the streets of Portadown and 
elsewhere are radicals, and they have been opposed to peace 
right from the outset They do not want to acknowledge change. 



THE IRISH TIMES 
Ireland 

Whatever the intensity of local feelings in Portadown, the threat 
to the wider political process in Northern Ireland is deeply wor- 
rying. There is a danger; if the situation continues to escalate 
over the crucial weeks of the marching season, that both com- 
munities could retreat into the mutual hostility and mistrust that 
prevailed after Drumcree in 1996. That is why it is important that 
political leaders, unionist and nationalist, should be seen to act 
as partners in the search for a solution. 


El Pais 

Spain 

The new government of David Trimble has sufficient legitima- 
cy to face up to those who, unable to crush the peace process in 

the ballot box, want to do so by attacks and appeals to the worst 

instincts of a sectarianism that has brought only grief and shame 
to both communities. 


CAMILLA PARKER BOWLES 


Opinion about her meeting with Prince William 


THE SUN 

Charles clearly loves Camilla. 
Camilla clearly loves Charles. 
The Prince of Wales has no in- 
tention of marrying Camilla, but 
circumstances might be chang- 
ing. And now Camilla has met 
William. Other meetings are 
planned. But whatever hap- 
pens next, Prince Charles know 
it is up to the people to decide. 
Times change. So do feelings. 
If William can live with a 
Charies-Camilla relationship - 
maybe the people can too." 


The Guardian 

The meeting between William 
and Camilla will fed specula- 
tion that the Prince of Wales 
plans a greater public role for 


his long-time companion, in 
the run-up to his 50th birthday 
in November: They have yet to 
appear in public together- and 
remarriage has not been ruled 
out 


the Mirror 

Since her death the two boys 
have become more and more 
aware that divorcee Camilla is 
incredfotyimportant in their fa- 
ther’s life. They are adult 
enough to understand this and 
accept it They don't appear to 
have a personal problem with 
this lady being around. It’s not 
going to be easy for any of 
them, but to deny this lady’s 
presence and importance in 
Charles' life would be ridicu- 
lous. (James Whitaker) 


Stories from around the world 


COLUMBIA 

Tribune 

United Slates 

A Frenchman who came to 
Gettysburg for a re-enactment 
of the Civil War battle has been 
charged with assault after an- 
other faux soldier was shot in 
the neck. Christian Evo, 52, of 
Muret, France, didn't mean to 
shoot Clinton Wakefield Epps 
on Friday during a reenactment 
of the 1863 Battle of Gettysburg, 
state police SgL Patrick Geb- 
hart said Tuesday. “There was 
no intent involved, but a reck- 
lessness and negligence in- 
volved,” Gebhart said 


Der Standard 

Austria 

The European Commission 
must be aware the majority of 
Austrians fear eastward ex- 
pansion of the EU.It is hard to 
drive home the need for east- 
ward expansion to the gas sta- 
tion attendant at the eastern 


border whose customers trav- 
el over the border for cheaper 
gas. But the gas station atten- 
dant will win indirectly be- 
cause “over there” prosperity 
will increase through... a loos- 
ening of trade regulations, al- 
lowing those eastern neighbors 
to sell something other than 
gasoline. 


Nanfang Daily 

China 

Tiventy-three children who 
were abducted for sale have 
been rescued and the thirteen 
kidnappers arrested, it was 
reported yesterday. The 
youngsters, many of whom 
were three or four when kid- 
napped and had been missing 
for up to a decade, were found 
in Guangdong and Etijian after 
a joint police probe covering 
five provinces. Police are fay- 
ing to find more gang members 
and reunite more boys with 
their families. The report did 
not say how many were sold. 


MUSICAL OF THE WEEK 


WHISTLE DOWN THE WIND 


Evening 

Standard 

How dated, how d$£t vu Lloyd 
Webber now sounds. His latest 
musical is so ludicrous in out- 
line, so unmemorable in song 
that his admirers may tune 
out. . . His music, for all its fran- 
tic energy in faying to simulate 
Fifties rock'n’roll. It evokes a 
mild day in Pinner, circa 1972. 
(NichohsdeJongh) 


Daily Telegraph 

This revised version is one of 
the most heartfelt and touching 
shows Lloyd Webber has writ- 
ten. It is blessed with an out- 
standing. instantly memorable 
score that ranges from full-on 
rock'n’roll to wistful ballads 
and emotive gospel At times in- 
deed both music and subject 
matter seem to hark back to his 



time Out 


first-ever hit, Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dream- 
coat. ( Charies Spencer) 


Daily Mail 

By jove they did it. They came 
home and delivered the goods. 
With Steinman. lyrical genius, 
Lord Lloyd Webber has tapped 
into a new narrative opportu- 
nity of epic anguish. Is it a hit? 
Who cares, it's good. Maybe too 
good to run. I hope it does." 
{Michael Coveney ) 


How can a musical have so 
much drama in its story and re- 
main so desperately dull? It's 
a poor strike for Lord MusicaL 
The man who dominated the 
Eighties and didn't do badly in 
the Nineties has finally lost his 
touch. (Jane Edicardes > 


Sunday 

Telegraph 

With a story that fails to engage, 
you fall back on the songs and 
the staging. The songs above 
all- and as so often with Lloyd 
Webber, most of them left me 
neither hot nor cold. They are 
well crafted (as far as I can 
judge) and they draw skilfully 
on a wide range of effects, from 
hymns to rock-and-rofl. But for 
the most part, that's it. 
(John Gross) 


Quotes of the week 


“Anyone who’s ever had the experience of Henry 
Moore rubbing their hips would not forget iL It was 
quite an experience.” 

Actress Jill Craigie, wife of Michael Foot, on her 
affair with the sculptor 

“I'm terribly sorry, but would you mind if my wife and 
I butted in? The thing is, I've got to go and see the 
Queen at six o'clock.” 

Tony Blair, at a London Oratory parents’ evening 

“The English are basically Philistines. They think they 
ought to go to the theatre because they have nothing 
to talk about. They are the most pretentious, 
hypocritical cynical theatre-goers on the entire 
planet" 

Actor Steven Berkoff 

“The NHS is based on a socialist ethic, it is superior in 
principle, it works in practice and it’s the most popular 
institution in the country. No wonder the Tories don’t 
like it No wonder they left it in such a state, 
underfunded, overworked and overstretched." 

Health Secretary Frank Dobson 


TINA BROWN 


Responses to the resignation of the editor of the New Yorker 


new York times 

United Stales 

Overall The New Yorker shed 
its otherworldly nature and 
steadfast elegance in favor of a 
tarty breathlessness. It had 
more scoops and more glitter, 
but little time for the timeless 
pieces favoured by Ms Brown’s 
predecessors. They left a mag- 
azine that had a defined per- 
sonality and that seemed 
comfortable at high altitude. Ms 
Brown leaves a magazine re- 
garded by old-board intellect- 
uals as having multiple 
personality disorder and a 
slowly declining glide path." 


NEW YORK POST 

United States 

The great Tina Brown re- 
placement guessing game en- 



tered its second day with two 
top Conde Nast editors count- 
ing Lhemselves out and a 
promising outsider spotted en- 
tering the publishing empire’s 
Madison Avenue headquarters 
Vanity Fair editor Graydon 
Carter and GQ top dog Art 
Cooper have opted to stav 
with tlie money-making public- 
ations rather than venture to 


the red-ink-stained New York 
although neither was forma 
offered the position, Peter Kz 
fan, editor of the weekly Nt 
York Observer, who couldn’t 
reached for comment, is cc 
sidered one of the early froi 
runners for the job, with tl 
expectation that he would bit 
a witty edge. 

the guardian 

UK 

When I reached the office 
found several editors in tear 
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THE WEEKEND REVIEW 
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COMMENT/5 


Bring me the head of Luis Martinez, or his namesake 


WE ALL have our heroes, even if we 
change them every hour. While 
the nation dithers between the 
wunder-toddler Owen and that 
poorspiceMnded pubescent Beck- 
ham, I have been sighing over re f„ 
erees. An age thing, I reckon. An 
authority thing, at least I envy them 
their unquestioned right to take 
down the names of malfeasants No 

matter how extravagantly loved and 
paid you are, if the ref wants your 

nam e and number you have to 
give iL That’s power. 

I speak as a frustrated name- 
taker myself. How often, red with 
rage, have I pulled out my tittle Pa- 
perchase ricepaper notebook, un- 
screwed my Waterman’s, and 
demanded a person's name. And 
how often have I wondered what I 
am supposed to do when the per- 
son refuses to give it 


My name-taking began when I 
was a school prefect It seemed to 
me I wasn’t getting the respect 
owing to my position. Just an un- 
ease at first, the vaguest con- 
sciousness of incivility in the way 
the lower school called me 'Obson; 
the dimmest apprehension of 
satire in their manner of gree ting 
me tike an emperor, by bowing low 
to the ground and saying “Your 
every wish is to be obeyed. O 
Mighty One,” as though there 
were something comically exor- 
bitant in that. 

But it was the stone-centred 
snowball which got me as I was 
waiting for my train home - to the 
undisguised pleasure of shoppers 
and nursing mothers, never mind 
schoolkids - that convinced me I 
was neither revered nor loved 

I didn’t see who actually threw 


the snowball. Strictly speaking it 
didn't really matter who actually 
threw the snowball, for the essen- 
tial crime was impiousness and 
everybody present was guilty of 
that. Fortunately. 1 had a good 
memory for faces, and by the time 
I was back at school the’ following 
morning I had upwards of 35 names 
in my book Which left me about a 
dozen short. In order to complete 
my list I placed the 35 I had iden- 
tified in a sort of perpetual deten- 
tion. Grass and you can go home, 
that was the deal. Grass and you'll 
see your families again. Otherwise 
you’re here forever. 

The headmaster intervened be- 
fore I got all the names 1 wanted. 
Parents were beginning to com- 
plain. Some could no longer re- 
member what their offspring 
looked like. “You won't make School 





Howard 

Jacobson 


Captain this way." the headmaster 
warned me. Nor did 1. 1 was con- 
sidered too enthusiastic. Even in 
those days respect for discipline 
was never more than lukewarm. 

Since then I have learned that 
when it comes to name- taking you 


are on your own. No one hacks you 
up. Not the police, not the govern- 
ment, not the ombudsman, no- 
body If you are to strike fear into 
the hearts of those whose names 
you write down - the taxi drivers 
who won’t take you south of the 
Thames on a Saturday night: the 
girls at the ticket desks who wont 
get off the phone and seti you a tick- 
et although the performance is 
just starting - you have to look as 
though you mean to go through 
with your threats. Today your note- 
book. tomorrow their bosses. 

But there’s the catch. Tomorrow 
you have forgotten. 

How many notebooks do I have, 
each one filled with the names of 
those who once committed out- 
rages on my dignity but against 
whom 1 never acted? Years later as 
I'm cleaning out a cupboard or a 


drawer I come upon a list of names 
to which I can no longer attach a 
crime, but which for all that can still 
bring to mind the sensation of an- 
cient shame and grievance. Take 
Luis Martinez, whose name I found 
scribbled on the inside cover of an 
old chequebook only the other day. 
Would 1 ever remember what Luis 
Martinez had done to me? 

Yes. Easily. Luis Martinez was 
the rent-a-truck man who met us 
at Albuquerque airport when we 
were filming a television series 
about laughter. So why weren't we 
laughing? Because Luis Martinez 
wouldn't remove the back seats 
from the van in order to make room 
for our equipment The deal was, 
we reminded him, a van with re- 
movable seats. St senor. the van 
had removable seats; we just could- 
n’t remove them from the vehicle. 


But in that case we wouldn't have 
room for our equipment, which 
was the reason we'd specified re- 
movable seats in the first place. A 
big New Mexican shrug from Luis 
Martinez. But senor, the seats 
were removable. 

Normal!}’ PAs look after this 
kind of problem. But anything of 
Kaikaesque proportions 1 consid- 
ered mine. Out came my little 
book. “OK, name?” 

It was my intention to stop him 
ever working anywhere in New 
Mexico again. But to whom do you 
report Luis Martinez in a state 
where everybody’s called Luis 
Martinez? 

Ob to have been a referee. Ohio 
have been able to show Martinez 
and those 48 third-formers a red 
card and send them off the pitch 
and into discredit forever. 


The two universes of 
the Lord presenter 



■ . . : YOU WOULD not expect the news of 
*> w a job change for a Monday-mo rning 
radio presenter to cause much of a 
stir. But then, Melvyn Bragg has al- 
ways been different His removal 
from Radio 4’s Start the Week - 
I where he has been at the smooth- 
^ talking Monday-morning helm for 

the past decade - has been seen as 
a media bombshell. In itself, that is 
a remarkable tribute to the role that 
Mr Bragg plays in British broad- 
• — casting today. 

The ennoblement of Melvyn 
Bragg as a Labour peer is the rea- 
son given for his removal. Start the 
Week, says James Boyle, controller 
of Radio 4, deals occasionally with 
matters of public policy. “And to- 
gether we have come to the con- 
elusion that the best way forward 
is to move on.” 

Some within the BBC believe that 
the idea of moving Bragg from 
Start the Week long pre-da ted his 
elevation to the peerage. Friends 
say that Bragg himself had be- 
come increasingly nervous that he 
might be tugged away from his 
favourite slot 

Bragg’s Labour sympathies are 
-• hardly new. But he has drawn a dear 

line between his politics and his day 
job. He has long been seen as king 
of the Labour Luwies, and has re- 
peatedly been tipped for a putative 
— artsjobin a Labour government But 

H he himself repeatedly described 
m such suggestions as “fantasy”, with 
the more-or-Iess convincing retort 
5J “As if I'd give up all this.” 

The announcement that Bragg 
was leaving Start the Week was 
quickly followed by the news that he 
will no longer be writing a column 
; for The Times - “a mutual and am- 

icable decision”. 

Meanwhile, the more politically 
sensitive programme that Bragg 
presents - Channel 4’s The Sun- 
days, where he and his guests cast 
an eye over early editions of the next 
day’s newspapers - may yet survive. 
Tonight’s programme will no doubt 
feature an abundance of da m agi ng 
Sunday headlines about Labour 


Saturday profile 

Melvyn Bragg 


spin doctors and allegations of 
underhand behaviour How does a 
Labour loyalist deal with that? The 
answer is: with few problems. 
Bragg can hardly be sacked for 
speaking openly. Should anybody - 
including the party whips on either 
side - care? Channel 4 has left its 
options open for commissioning a 
new series, saying that no decision 
has been taken, but insisting that it 
is “confident” that Bragg would 
maintain his impartial chairman- 
ship if the series were to be re- 
commissioned. 

Melvyn Bragg bas a famously 
add tongue for those who bore or 
irritate him. But, as he once 
pleaded, when particularly bruised 
by an attack: “What had I done? I'm 
not a mass murderer; or a serial 
killer; ora politician who has broken 
his promises. I'm a mar ginal figure 
who does an arts show and a little 
radio programme and writes 
books.” 

The last bit is just a touch disin- 
genuous. Stffl, it is odd that Bragg 
is no longer judged simply by the 
qualify of the products that he is 
most dosely associated with. The 
South Bank Show, which has his 
thumbprint even when he is not pre- 
senting the programme, straddles 
high and popular culture, while 
preserving a voice of its own. Down- 
market? Tty looking at the equi- 
valent programmes in other 
countries, and it is difficult to de- 
scribe it as such. 

Some of his enemies over the 
years have been obviously political. 
The Daily Mai l has long loathed 
him. He is. after all, the ultimate 
Hampstead champagne socialist. 
The Mail has attacked everything 
about Bragg from his novels to his 
arts programmes to his looks. It 
once published an entire page de- 
voted to criticising Melvyn Bragg’s 
hair. Another article was headed 


“Pompous, dreary, arrogant and 
nasty, too.” 

Politics aside, there is an in- 
triguing pattern to what has been 
written about Bragg. Those who go 
to interview him have regularly 
declared him to be full of vanity, 
rudeness and emptiness. Most fam 
ousfy. Lynn Barter in the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday in 1990 accused 
him of vanity on a grand scale: “Is 
Melvyn Bragg vain? Is the Pope 
Catholic?" Bragg was later per- 
ceived as having wreaked his re- 
venge on Barber by including a 
harridan of a journalist-interviewer 
in his next novel. (Bragg denied it 
hotly, though not vety convincingly) 
Other interviewers have similarly 
come away singularly uncharmed. 

But it is also noticeable that those 
who have worked with and known 
Bragg over the years are sympa- 
thetic - and not just on the record. 
Indeed, Barber herself was inces- 
santly badgered by people asking her 
the rhetorical question: “You’ve got 
to like him, haven't you?” 

Many would simply shrug off 
the bad publicity. But Bragg has 
what one friend calls “a desperate 
desire to be liked”. It manifests it- 
self with a prickliness which is 
unusual in someone quite so 
prominent in the media - which is. 
after afl, a place where kicks are par 
for the course. 

Bragg's background gives both 
explanations and enigmas. Bom a 
month after the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War, he was brought up 
in Wigton in Cumbria The Lake Dis- 
trict has remained crucial to his self- 
image, even though he now seems 
to be the quintessential metropoli- 
tan Londoner. He was due to leave 
school at 15 , to work with his father 
in the pub that he owned. But 
Bragg's history teacher suggested 
that he should try fora scholarship 
to Oxford. His three years there 


were not an entirely happy exper- 
ience. When he visited the Oxford 
Union, “they all wore dinner jack- 
ets. and they spoke as though they 
were 108. I ran away, really, and 
never came back." 

But he did not entirely run away. 
And in some respects he did come 
back. Bragg now inhabits two uni- 
verses - he is a leading member of 
the metropolitan Great and Good in 
London, while still declaring fierce 
loyalfy to his Cumbrian roots. His 
writing contrasts the innocence of 
the Lake District with the darkness 
of London. In his own words: “I had 
the sense to change my nature 
when I came to London." 

His early adult life was darkened 
by tragedy, with the suicide in 1970 
of his first wife. Lisa, w’ho suffered 
from sometimes \iolent mental ill- 
ness. He is understandably unwill- 
ing to talk much publicly about this 
episode, but makes it clear that the 
pain is still strongly felt He has been 
happily married to his second wife. 
Cate Haste, for 25 years. 

Meanwhile. Bragg himself re- 
mains a driven man. as though 
eternally still seeking to prove 
something to somebody - perhaps 
even to himself He is an acknow- 
ledged millionaire - partly because 
of his share options as a director of 
London Weekend Television, partly 
because he is one of the most pow- 
erful media figures in Britain - as 
writer, editor and presenter. He 
shows no signs of wishing to slow 
down. Since the announcement 
that he will no longer be presenting 
Start the Week . Bragg has put a 
brave face on it saying: ‘At least I'll 
get my weekends back.” But friends 
believe he deeply regrets the loss 
of that platform, where intellectual 
compromise was never needed. 
The programme was a Bragg ve- 
hicle. Although it did not shy away 
from intellectual subjects, it re- 
mained enormously popular. 

Bragg may be vain. He is un- 
doubtedly sensitive. ■ Is that a prob 
lem - and if so. why?' Above ah. 
however, he is a powerful broad- 



Melvyn Bragg will be moving on from his position as Radio 4‘s Start the Week presenter 


caster in the way that he draws us 
in to what might otherwise be 
(tauntingly difficult subjects - which, 
in a way. is all that matters. It is Re- 
ithianism for the 21st century. His 
infectious enthusiasm for scientif- 
ic subjects deliberately chips aw'av 
at the classic British arts-srienee di- 
vide. As an interviewer he is some- 
times without compare. His final 
encounter with Dennis Potter was 
both bold and moving. There was 
humanity - but no taboos and no 


false concern. Potter was explicit- 
ly grateful to his old friend. And the 
viewer could be doubly grateful, for 
the insights which Potter provided, 
and for the way that Bragg teased 
them out In the hands of a lesser 
interviewer, that conversation 
would have descended into tawdri- 
ness and morbid embarrassment 
Despite the departure from the 
Monday-morning slot it seems un- 
likely that Bragg is beginning to slip 
off the media stage, as he dons the 


ermine of the Lords. Put dif- 
ferently: if his new Lordliness were 
to come in the way of his present- 
ing work, he would feel panj^, at the 
very least If he bas to choose be- 
tween the titles “Lord Bragg of Wig- 
ton - former presenter”, and "Mr 
Bragg, everywhere on the air- 
waves”, there seems little doubt 
where the noble lord’s own sym- 
pathies would lie. 

STEVE CRAWSHAW 


Tourism is destructive, in anybody’s language 




THE TOURISTS are coming! 
Bar the gates, lock up your 
daughters! Here at my home in 
Wales just now like many an- 
other honest citizen across half 

Europe, I am standing to my 
arms as the annual migratory 
-horde spills once again out of 
•• wthe mountains to the sea. With 
' its vast convoys of family cars, 
j its terrible encampments of 
a caravans, its generic concomi- 

sj tants of mess, whine and ugh- 
" ness, it really does suggest to 
me, every summer; the arrival 
of a scavenging medieval anny 
out of some ghastly hinteriand 
As yon perhaps detect, I 
hate mas s tourism and almost 
everything to do with it It is a 

sterile industry. Itcreates noth- 
ing. It degrades all it touches. 
It encourages pretence and 


uuuucy unum uw- — — , . “ 

out the worst in its practition- 
ers and it reduces mighty 

. . -r .A 


’ noblest expressions of faith, 
the most magnificent scenes of 
nature, to the level of com- 
mercial gimmicks. 

During the tourist season I 
stock up with victuals, mate 
sure I have plenty of wine, an 
seldom emerge from ray own 
little fortress of the back-coun- 
try except to cleanup the ensp 

or Timk-food cartons de- 


££ted bypassing ramblers 
along our sweet and dusty lane. 


One of the miseries of 
tourism is that, almost by def- 
inition. it attacks everywhere 
most beautiful. The Cote 
Azin; Yellowstone, the Italian 
lakes, the Barrier Reef the 
Greek islands. Venice and 
Sausali to, Prague and Cordoba 
- during the time of the mass 
migrations all such prodigies 
are as overwhelmed by the on- 
slaught of the barbarians as is 
our own lovely comer of Cardi- 
gan Bay. 

Of course they are not all 
barbarians, not all “monsters of 
the sea", as a Venetian monk 
characterised the crowds 
thronging the Piazza San 
Marco in the Middle Ages. Of 
course they aren’t Some of my 
best friends are tourists. 

But such is the scale of the 
modem holiday industry, so vi- 
olent are its assaults and so re- 
lentlessly distributed across 
the face of the whole planet - 
even into Antarctica or dread 
Sahara - that for me (and per- 
haps for you?} the veiy word 
“tourist” has become a kind 
of shorthand for all things 
unlovely. 

Whether it is a frail compa- 
ny of elderly dons and their 
wives embarking on a lecture 
cruise through the wine-dark 
seas, or a mob of lager louts off 
to Ibiza, or a clutch of pae- 
dophflic creeps in search of 
Bangkok pleasures, a tourist is 
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a tourist is a tourist “Tburisty" 
means trashy, so the Oxford 
Dictionary says, and a tourist 
trap is a place of shoddy 
exploitation. 

It was not always so, pace 
that medieval monk. To take as 
exemplar my own part of the 
world, there are little towns 
along the Welsh coast which 
have been holiday resorts for at 
least a century, but have only 
become touristy in our own 
time. Until the Second World 
War they prospered modestly 
by the profits of bed-and -break- 
fast, provided by local ladies 
whose husbands were post- 
men or greengrocers. 

The style and pace of their 
hospitality was gentle, their 
cuisine was unambitious, their 
first language was generally 
Welsh, and the same visitors 
came back year after year for 
their week or two between the 
sands and the Brown Windsor 
soup. 

You could call it dull; you 
could call it unimaginative: 
but nobody thought of it as 
touristy. It had a style of its 
own, being thoroughly indige 
nous and authentic. A holiday 
up here, in my mother’s child- 
hood, was emphatically a hol- 
iday in Wales. 

Today the tourist industry 
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Unlovely tourists crowd the beaches 


The People 


has invented its own national 
ity. In Portofino as in Mouse 
hole, it creates an ambience 
which is. so to speak, extra- 
territorial. 

"Come to Greece of the He- 
roes". its brochures cry. or 
"Where the Past Overlaps the 
Present" - but in fact it pays no 
more than lip sen-ice to the 
local genii loci. Corporations re- 
mote indeed from mountain or 


seashore, greedy landowners 
and brain washed shop-keep 
ers. have turned their fiefs into 
Tourist ia. 

Many tourists nowadays 
don’t particularly care what 
country they are in anyway - 
if indeed they know Many 
mo a- have long been acclima- 
tised to the tourist version of 
travel “If today is Thursday," 
as an American movie title 


had it long ago. “we must be in 
Belgium". 

I must noL however, be en- 
tirely negative. 1 hate to see 
what tourism has done to so 
many ancient cultures, and 
what havoc it wreaks among 
the sensibilities of its benefi- 
ciaries mr victims). I hate to 
walk along the promenade of 
our local seaside town and see 
that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of its bed-and-breakfast 
places are now owned by peo- 
ple from far away, cashing in on 
its innocent charms. 

I hate to remember that glo- 
rious Ionian seacoast. before 
the Turks surrendered it to 
the mob. I am never going to St 
TYopez again. But I do manage 
to tell myself, between curses, 
that Lhere are good things to 
tourism as well as bad. and that 
the economy of many a small 
country like Wales has some- 
how to adapt to iL 

That tourism is aD to the ben- 
efit of the indigenes is. of 
course, pure baloney. You have 
only to walk along our prome- 
nade to realise that, or investi- 
gate the applications for 
planning permissions sought by 
theme park companies, cara- 
van park operators, amuse- 
ment arcade proprietors and 
miscellaneous obsessive op- 


portunists. This particularly 
selfish industry- bomes in on 
anywhere it can pursue its 
grubby trade, and it is a saint- 
ly developer indeed who cares 
a damn about the good of the 
country. 

In many places saturation 
has been achieved, but still 
tourist boards beckon the 
armies im they would do better 
to stress qualify rather than 
quantify - God knows Genghis 
Khan is coming anyway. 

But there are useful and 
even wholesome spin-offs from 
tourism. There are opportuni- 
ties for local employment 
though not half as many as 
planning applications pretend. 
Shopkeepers or hoteliers who 
dislike tourism about as much 
as I do nevertheless get custom 
from the horde. 

The people of Ehengirola 
would never have tasted prop^ 
er fish-and-chips were it not for 
tourism, and here at home I 
admit that satisfying the needs 
of tourists has sometimes pro- 
vided happy advantages for 
local people - concerts, plays, 
amusements of one sort and an- 
other which otherwise would 
never have happened in a 
month of what used to be called 
Welsh Sundays. 

It can be said for tourism, 
too, that at least it draws the na- 
tions together, and tells them 
the truth about one another. 


Most inhibitions are shed, when 
a citizen becomes a tourist 
and I can imagine that if mass 
holidays had been happening 
on the present scale in 1939, 
there might not have been a 
Second World War Surely the 
peoples of Europe would have 
been too familiar with each 
others’ pot-bellies to take very 
seriously the idea of a war 
against a neighbour! 

And perhaps (dare I joke 
about it?) if the Welsh did not 
know the English quite so inti- 
mately through the medium of 
the tourist trade, we might 
never have got our Yes vote in 
the devolution referendum... 

Who am I to talk, anyway? 
Like practically everyone else 
in western Europe, I have 
often been a tourist up other 
people's lanes. Fastidious cit- 
izens of Illyria and the Bo- 
hemian coast have bolted their 
doors when they have heard 
me coming down the road with 
the rest of the television crew, 
and in any summer since 1945 
you might have seen me vul- 
garly licking an ice-cream be- 
neath the Campanile San 
Maim or popping into Harry’s 
Bar for a gin-fizz in that origi- 
nal and ultimate tourist desti- 
nation Venice. 

There’s no denying iL I too 
have been a monster of the sea 
myself. Or to put it another way. 
Et in Arcadia ego... 
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Henrik Stangerup 


THE DANISH writer Henrik 
Stangerup was of Swedish descent 
His grandfather Hjaimar Seder- 
berg was a famous Swedish writer; 
one of the rare Swedish intellectu- 
als to voice vehement opposition to 
die anti-Semitic wave of feeling in 
early-20th -century Sweden. His 

unwavering stance forced him, just 

before the First World Wan to seek 
asylum in Denmark. S0derberg , s 
best-known story, Gertrud, was a 
tale of his own passionate love 
for a woman who admired his 
writing but who betrayed him by 
starting a liaison with another 
writer. Carl Dreyer turned it into a 
magnificent film in 1964. 

Stangerup's father; a Swede, was 
for a while an ardent follower of the 
Fahren before seeing the error of his 
ways and joining the Resistance. But 
S0derberg, convinced by his son-in- 
law that Hitler would win the war, 
tried to co mmit suicide with a cut- 
throat razor in 1941. Saved from 
death by his daughter Betty, 
Stangerup's mother; he died of de- 
spair not long after; harried by a 
neurasthenic wife and plagued by 
money problems. 

Betty S0derberg had aspired to be 

a film star; but was eclipsed by the 
Danish diva Asta Nielsen and later 
by Anna Karina, the ^drie of Jean- 
Luc Godard. After marriage to 
Hakon Stangerup, Betty became 
embitter ed, frustrated in her cine- 
matic ambitions, and possessive, 
cri ticising the girlfriends and un- 
suitable women her son took up with, 

trying to control his spendthrift 
ways and his drinking. 

These were some of the baleful in- 
fluences that gradually over- 
whelmed Henrik Stangerup, but 
helped to make him a writer. In re- 
action to his mother's stranglehold 
OThisfife, this gloomy Dane became 
a Boh emian drifter, one forever 
haunted by a crippling sense of 
shame and guilt 

Stangerup had at first wanted to 
be an artist (He wrote a monograph 
on Joachim Patenier. said to have 
been a pupa of that sinister master 
of the fantastic, Hieronymus Bosch. 
It was published in French transla- 
tion in 1992J But then, nagged by his 
social-climber mother; he began 
studying theology with a view to 
becoming a priest 

As he laboured over that barren 
science, he foil under the spell of the 
philosopher Sfiren Kierkegaard. 


Stangerup’s doctoral thesis was 
about Kierkegaard’s influence on 
satire, C amus and Gabriel Marcel. 
But he never became a priest echo- 
ing Kierkegaard by stating that a 
minister of religion supported by the 
state could never be a tnie holy man, 
and that the established church 
was no better than a corrupt 
government ministry. 

This sudden change of attitude 
deeply shocked the pious Protestant 
Danes, and disappointed Betty, who 
had wanted him to marry a rich 
countess and become a country 

gentleman, benevolently dispensing 

redemption from the sinecure of a 
state-financed pulpit 

Stangerup now looked upon his 
native land with utter horror and 
contempt, deriding its bourgeois 


Gabriel Marcel had the goodness to 
encourage the stranger. He wrote a 
novel about his experiences, Slaa- 
gen i brystet (1970, translated as 
A Snake in the Heart, 1996). Its 
pvia t ;pntial hero, Mollerup, is a 
portrait of the author, a raging 
dissident 

One of the things that saved 
Stangerup's sanity was the French 
rinwnfl He met the young film di- 
rector and critic Alexandre Astruc, 
as well as Jean-Luc Godard and 
Francois Truffaut. Astruc 1 s great 
idea was to use the camera as a 
ballpen, a camera-stylo that would 
bring greater freedom into the flow 
of images. Stangerup had already 

useda kind of montage technique in 
his early short stories, so he derid- 
ed to “write” a film with his own 


Perhaps his finest work was about 
Kierkegaard's alter ego, 'The Seducer *, 
a critic who exiles himself in France to 
enjoy wine, women and song, but dies 
syphilitic and mad in Dieppe - a career 
that somewhat resembles Stangerup's 


complacency its comfortable finan- 
cial situation, its smug political 
conservatism and its cultural stag- 
nation. He cut loose from all that 
stultifying dullness by escap in g to 
Paris, where he made a precarious 
living as a journalist and a film 
critic. 

Paris in the early Sixties was a 
paradise of free expression and 
sexual openness. Henrik spent 
much of his time in Left Bank 
cabarets and cinemas. After the 
dictatorship of the Danish church's 
state religion, he began to discover 
his real self, and the light-hearted air 
of Paris cured him for a while of his 
ever-growing depression. Such a 
total break with family and faith in- 
evitably left its mark, as it had on 
Kierkegaard, in a permanent sense 
of culpability. 

He also discovered that Paris 
was not all paradise: he suffered 
from acute loneliness and a loss of 
his writer’s creative urge. He felt 
quite rejected when Sartre and 
Camus refused to meet him: only 


camera-stylo. In 1968 he produced 
an amusing cut-up documentary 
about Asta Nielsen, who is shown to 
be consumed with jealousy at the 
young Danish star Anna Karina’s 
popularity. 

Henrik entered the JDHEC (In- 
stitut des Hautes Etudes Cind- 
matographiqnes - the university of 
film-malting) and became familiar 
with the progressive film magazine 
Colliers du Cinema and its youth- 
ful contributors. In 1970 he directed 
his first film, Dieu existe tons les dir 
mandies (“God Exists Only on Sun- 
days”). Instead of writinga novel, he 
jotted down a five-page synopsis of 
the story and improvised his dia- 
logues from one day to the next, 
using his idol Godard’s methods. It 
was a film about a pastor (played by 
Stangerup himself) who discovers 
that his calling has no longer any 
meaning. 

Stangerup was encouraged to 
make a second film. Baisers dan- 
gereux (1973), a story about a psy- 
chiatrist who falls in love with a 


paHont) a woman who has murdered 
her husband. It was not an entire 
success, but it gave him an idea for 
a novel, Manden der viUe vaere 
skyldig (1975, translated as The 
Man Who Warded to be Guilty in 

1983) . In 1991, it became a 
film, directed by Ole Boos and star- 
ring Anna Karina. The English 
translation was prefaced by Antho- 
ny Burgess, who praised its excori- 
ating assault on Scandinavian 
values. 

The hero, a rebellious wnten has 

a conformist wife whose passive stu- 
pidity provokes him to murder hen 
Hie authorities transform this crime 
into an unfortunate accident, so as 
not to blemish the spotless image of 
a new society. But the man insists 
on being judged, and condemned as 
guilty, so he is hurried off to a con- 
venient psychiatric hospital called 
Happy Garden. The book and the 
film infuriated the whole of Scan- 
danavia. In the end, the writer be- 
gins writing again, as Stangerup did, 
with a semi-autobiographical novel, 
Fjenden iprkfibet (“The Enemy 
Forestalled", 1978). 

Kierkegaard inspired a final tril- 
ogy of novels, beginning in 1981 
with Vejen til Lagos Santa (trans- 
lated as The Road to Lagos Santa, 

1984) , about the life of the natural- 
ist Peter Willem Lund among the In- 
dians of Brazil who prefers to stay 
there with them in the wild and 
hostile natural surroundings rather 
than return to the bourgeois 
comforts of academic life. 

It was followed in 1985 by what is 
perhaps his finest work, Forf&reren 
eUerdetersvaert at dpi Dieppe or 
The Seducer, it is hard to die in 
Dieppe (1988). about Kierkegaard’s 
alter ego. “The Seducer”, one EL. 
Moller, a critic who exiles himself in 
FVance to enjoy wine, women and 
song to the full but who dies 
syphilitic and raving road in Dieppe 
in 1865 - a career that somewhat 
resembles Stangerup's. 

The third novel is Broder Jacob 
(1991: Brother Jacob, 1993>. It is set 
in the 16th century and tells the stoty 
of the son of King Hans of Denmark, 
who gives up all hope of the throne 
by entering the Franciscan order He 
travels throughout Europe, meeting 
Rabelais, the disciples of Erasmus 
and writers and artists of Italy and 
Spain, where he affronts anti- 
humanist, anti-Jewish and anti- 
Arab champions of the Inquisition. 



He escapes to Mexico, where he 
learns the language of the Michoa- 
Indians and fives among them 
until his death. The Indians hide his 
corpse, and his burial place be- 
comes for them a boty place, kept for- 
ever secret from all outsiders. This 
novel is a darrting four deforce of 
the imagination, and of a now 
highly developed literary technique 
Stangerup had spent two years in 
South America, and Brazil had been 
in 1979 the setting of his last film, a 


curious fantasy based on Erasmus 
Montanus, a Danish classic by their 
equivalent of Molfere, Ludvig Hol- 
berg. Stangerup made it in Bahia 
and Rio de Janeiro, from offices in 
a brothel. The result was something 
like a mixture of Monty Python and 
the Brazilian extravaganzas of 
Glauber Rocha, and it was well re- 
ceived in France under the title La 
Terre est Plate, but in Denmark it 
was a catastrophe. The old native ha- 
tred of all that was free-thinking and 


anti-conformist pursued Henrik 
Stangerup to the end. But out of the 
depression such animosity caused 
him, he found the strength to start 
his great final trilogy, that was trans- 
lated into 20 languages and brought 
him fame throughout the world. 

James Kirkup 

Henrik Stangerup. novelist and 
film-maker: bom Copenhagen 1 
September 1937; married tone 
son); died Copenhagen 3 July 1998. 



Snyder collabrated with Gene Deitch on 13 short films about an 
impish alien called Nudnik, which won them an Oscar nomination 


PRODUCERS OF animated car- 
toons seldom had any kind of artis- 
tic ability of themselves. Fred 
Quimby who had his name on all 
the MGM cartoons, never d rew a cat 
or a mouse in his life. Leon Schles- 
ingec who signed his name to aB the 
■Warner Brothers' Bugs Bunnies and 
Daffy Ducks, was originally that 
company's producer of B westerns. 

William L. Snyder was not very 
different However; the cartoon films 
produced under the banner of his 
company Rembrandt Pictures, were 
as different from the run of cinema- 
screen knockabouts as they could be, 
given the commercial climate of 
post-war America. For a start they 
were made in Czechoslovakia, and 
for seconds they had at their helm 
a talented animator named Gene 
Deitch. 

Snyder was born in Baltimore in 
1920. He obtained his BA degree at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1940. 
and entered the US Navy in 1941, 
serving as Lieutenant-Commander 
until his release in 1945. By 1948 he 
bad established Rembrandt Films as 
an importer and distributor of for- 
eign films produced particularly in 
Eastern Europe. This led to him co- 
producing his first feature film. 
White Mane (1953), which United 
Artists took on for distribution. 


William L. Snyder 


Cartoon films came into Sny- 
deris ken around this time, as the an- 
imation studio in Prague began to 
export its very different short pro- 
ductions. These were quite unlike 
the character-based series so pop- 
ular in the US. featuring different he- 
roes and different drawing styles to 
the type of cartoon art audiences 
were used to. Snyder found a ready 
market for the cartoons in the art- 
house cinemas which were then 
opening up across America. 

The only American company pro- 
ducing cartoons with an adult appeal 
at this time was UPA, the United 
Productions of America. And even 
they found that to survive they 
needed a regular slapstick hero. In 
1946 UPA had given birth to the short- 
sighted Mr Magoo who, with the 
chuckling voice of James Backus, 
soon became a national favourite. 
Working as an “in-betweener" (draw- 
ing the stages between the poses 
penned by the animators) was a 
young beginner named Gene Deitch. 

In 1951 Deitch rose to the post of 
Creative Director at UPA, and four 
years later moved on to supervise 
the old traditional firm of Terrytoons 
upon their takeover by CBS Televi- 
sion. For CBS. Deitch created such 
characters as Tom Terrific, Flebus. 
and many more, all drawn in a sim- 


plified style that helped cut the 
costs of animation without spoiling 
the look of the image. 

Meanwhile, Snyder was also get- 
ting into animation production, and, 
with his Prague connection, made 
The Emperor's Nightingale with 
television in mind. This 25-minute 
story, adapted from Hans Christian 
Andersen, was a huge success in 
America thanks to the excellent 
idea of having the old monster- 
maker Boris Karloff do the narration, 
in the kindty, avuncular tones he 
had been using to tell tales on 
children’s radio. 

Deitch had a similar one-off suc- 
cess with The Juggler of Our Lady 
(1957). This was designed by the pop- 
ular magazine cartoonist RO. Blech- 
man, whose unusually loose style 
was then very popular with adults. 
Thus it was perhaps inevitable that 
the two men. Snyder and Deitch, 
should come together; one to pro- 
duce and supervise, the other to 
animate and direct 

In 1959. Rembrandt Pictures be- 
came a production company and 
Deitch, inspired, left the US virtually 
for good to take up the top post at 
the Prague studio. Snyder had his 
eye on television and his ambition 
was to produce cartoon films of the 
many picture books for children 


which were currently best-sellers in 
the States. Ludwig Bemelmans's 
highly popular Madeline books, 
about one individual little girl stand- 
ing out from her playmates at a Raris 
school were beautifully animated in 
the creator’s style, as were James 
Thurber's picture book Many Moons, 
and Eve Tbus’sAnafote, a tale of mica 

Needing dollars, Snyder and 
Deitch accepted a contract with 
MGM, who had recently sacked 
their staff cartoonists William Hanna 
and Joe Barbera but needed to 
make more Tom and Jerry cartoons 
for showing on television. Six of the 
original Hanna-Barbera cartoons 
were sent out to Prague for the Czech 
animators to study aDd in 12 months 
they made 13 six -minute films. 

Unfortunately they were all bad. 
the Czech cartoonists seemingly 
unable to adapt to the more com- 
mercial MGM style. Deitch was de- 
pressed, but Snyder promptly made 
a similar deal with King Features, 
a syndicate who had entered the 
booming television market with 
plans to animate their comic-strip 
heroes. Reluctantly Deitch directed 
a string of Popeye and Krazy Kat car- 
toons. which were even less attrac- 
tive than the Tbm and Jerrys. 

True success finally came to Sny- 
der and Deitch with their animated 


adaptation of Jule Feiffer’s chil- 
dren’s book ftfunro U961). It won the 
Academy Award for the Best Ani- 
mated Short Subject and told the tale 
of a four-year-old boy who is mys- 
teriously drafted into the army. Fur- 
ther Oscar nominations followed 
for their films Self Defense - for 
Couxirds (1962), The Game (1963). 
How to Avoid Friendship (1964) 
and their series of 13 shorts about 
an impish little alien called Nudnik. 
Titles included Home Sweet Nudnik 
and I Remember Nudnik. 

After Deitch moved on, Snyder 
formed a new company called Child- 
hood Productions, and made a fea- 
ture-length cartoon called Alice in 
Paris fl966). Later, as Chevron Pic- 
tures, he made 7, a Woman (1968) 
and The Daughter (1970). 

It seems sad that out of these 
many fine adaptations of once pop- 
ularchildren’s picture books, all we 
see today are Snyder’s off-the-cuff 
versions of Popeye the Sailor and 
Tbm and Jerry on the Cartoon 
Network. 

Denis Gifford 

William L. Snyder, film producer: 
bom Baltimore 14 February 1920; 
married (one son. two daughters); 
died Livingston. New York 3 Jwie 
1998. 


Sir Ralph Perring Bt 


RALPH PERRING was born into the 
furniture business. His grandfa- 
ther Henry Perring had opened his 
first furniture shop in central Lon- 
don towards toe end of toe i8S0s. 
Henry's two sons, John and 
William, then opened one each of 
their own - John Perring (Ralph’s 
father) in Richmond, Surrey, and 
William in toe Harrow Road, in 
west London. 

Ralph Perring began helping in 
his father's shop as a Saturday job 
while he was at school at Universi- 
ty College School Hampstead. He 
joined the firm full-time after leav- 
ing school and, in the years leading 
up to the outbreak of the Second 
World War oversaw an expansion of 
the business. During the war a 
number of the shops were convert- 
ed for the production of radio 
components. 

In 1968 the two businesses of John 
and WnEam Perring were brought 
together as Perring FUrnishings, 


forming a national chain of around 
30 shops. Although he remained 
chairman until 1981, Ralph Perring 
had by this time handed over the 
day-to-day running of toe business 
to his sons, while he largely con- 
centrated on public work Perring 
fhrnishings was sold 10 years ago 
-a century after Henry Perring had 
opened his first premises to the 
north of Tottenham Court Road. 

A London magistrate since 1943. 
Ralph Perring was elected to the 
City’s Court of Common Council for 
Cripplegaie in 1948, becoming an Al- 
derman for Langborn Ward three 
years later by which time bis eldest 
son had entered the family business, 
allowing Perring to devote more 
time to his public work. He served 
as Sheriff 1958-59 and in 1962 was 
elected Lord Mayor. He chose “Ex- 
port and Prosper” as the theme of 
the Lord Mayor's Show and of many 
of the 750 speeches he subsequent- 
ly made at home and abroad, and 


was keen to use his term of office to 
support Britain’s export drive. 

Perring loved City traditions and 
was at one time Master of the Wor- 
shipful Companies of Tin Plate 
Worker; Painter-Stain ers, and Flir- 
niture Makers. A founder member 
of the FUrniture Maters’ Guild, be 
was able, in 1963, during his year as 
Lord Mayor; to present the then 
Master of the Guild with the Grant 
of Livery Thus the Worshipful Com- 
pany of FUrniture Maters was born 
and became the 83rd livery Com- 
pany of the City of London and only 
the sixth to be formed since the reign 
of Queen Anne. 


Jan Wright 


Even if the FUrniture Makers' 
Company bad come into being 
without Ralph Perring's help, and 
I suspect that it may well not have 
done so, toe company would not 
have the success it now does, 
writes Roger Richardson. In other 


words, his guidance, help and enthu- 
siasm created wtat maqy believe to 
be the most successful of the mod- 
ern companies - a living memorial 
My earliest personal memory of 
Sir Ralph was in a speech he made 
at a company function fairly soon 
after the guild became a livery 
when, ever concerned by our lack of 
seniority, he pointed out that all se- 
nior companies had traditions and 
therefore we must also have them. 
Then, impishly, and with his char- 
acteristic slightly lopsided grin, he 
asked ‘‘Can anyone suggest any 
suitable traditions?” 

No traditions were forthco ming 
then, but the real tradition and the 
one that matters is that toe com- 
pany’s membership is limited to 
those engaged in the furniture in- 
dustry; and that the company has 
been of enormous benefit to the in- 
dustry in helping to make it one in 
which it is enjoyable to work. In the 
past, retailers, designers and man- 


ufacturers rarely met socially and 
friendships between them were all 
too few. The FUrniture Makers' 
Company has in part been respon- 
sible for changing attitudes and all 
those in the industry, whether liv- 
erymen or not, owe Ralph Perring 
an enormous debt of gratitude. 

Ralph Edgar Perring , furniture 
maker: born Richmond, Surrey 23 
March 1905; Master, Worshipful 
Company of Tin Plate Workers 
1944-4 5; chairman. Perring Fur- 
nishings 1948-81; founder member. 
Worshipful Company of Furniture 
Makers 1949-98: Alderman of the 
City of London (Langboum Ward) 
1951-75, HM Lieutenant and Sher- 
iff 1958-59, Lord Mayor 1962-63: Kt 
1960: Bt 1963; Master. Worshipful 
Company of Painter-Stainers 
1977-78; married 1928 Mary John- 
son ( died 1991: two sons, and one 
son deceased); died London 28 
June 199S. 



Perring was Lord Mayor of U^Ti 
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Professor Bernhard Haring 


BERNHARD HARING, the German 
Redemptonst priest and moral theol- 
ogian, spent his life pondering the 
moral dilemmas inherent in pursuit of 

the Christian way of life and. at the same 

tone, saving the Church he loved by 
bnngngits rules in line with modern 
me. as efforts were not ahratys welcome 

, ^gTObomm 1912, in the small 
town tfBJttmgen in Wurttemberg. His 
was a traditional Catholic farming fam- 
ily in which he was the llth of 12 child- 
ren. He attended the Gymnasium in 
Gflnzburg in Bavaria, after which he 
joined the Redemptorist Order. His 
ambition was to be a missionary but the 
outbreak of the Second World War 
prevented this. 

Although ordained a priest he was 
called up tor military service. Clergy of 
all denominations were a normal part 
of Hitler’s Wehrmacht He served in the 
Wtest and also on the Eastern front 
where, like many others, he was deeply 
influenced by what he saw. He could 
have ended up bang shot for celebrat- 
ing mass for Polish co-religionists and 
other si milar breaches of discipline. He 
was lucky with his commanding officer. 
He was also lucky that he was back in 
southern Germany preaching among 
refugees soon after the end of hostilities. 
He returned to the Theologische Hocfa- 
sefaule in Gars am Inn where he had 
taught briefly in 1940. He was appoint- 
ed professor; serving there until 1957. 

From 1957 until 1987 Haring held a 
chair in moral theology at the Pontifi- 
cal Lateran University in Rome. His 
move to Rome coincided with a period 
of great change in the Catholic Church. 
In 195 8 Pope Pius XII died and John 
XXm was elected in his place. Al- 
though the new Pope was 76 there was 
a feeling that a new era had begun in 
the Church after the extreme conser- 
vatism of Plus XU. John died in June 
1963 and Paul VI was inaugurated. 

During this period there was much 
discussion about the Pope's role in the 
1939-45 war A thaw was taking place 
undo: Khrushchev in the Soviet Union, 
which affected the Catholic Church. 
Popes were travelling. In January 1964 
Paul made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. In December he was welcomed 
in Bombay. Meanwhile the Second Vat- 
ican Council was in session, 196245. The 
Church wanted to take stock, main- 
taining its doctrine and traditions but at- 
tempting to adapt them to the rapidly 
changing world. It had to take on board 
the emergence of the Third World, the 
Holocaust, the secularisation of Euro- 
pean society, the ideal of democracy 
and, not least the massive advances 
of science. In over 70 books and some 


n 
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After serving In the war, Haring found difficulties as a priest with ‘only obeying orders’ 


1,000 articles Haring addressed these 
developments. 

As a German, Haring found difficul- 
ties with the obedience required by the 
Catholic Church. After the war many of 
his fellow countrymen had been con- 
demned for “only obeying orders" when 
they carried out Nazi crimes. In addi- 
tion he witnessed the problems of 
women who had been raped by foreign 
troops, of women forced to go out to work 
and afraid of another pregnancy. 

Later the churches in West Germany 
saw a steep decline in the numbers pay- 
ing the church tax, 1966-75. There was 
also a growing shortage of those train- 
ing to be Catholic priests. Haring tried 
to get to grips with some of these issues 


in his three-volume Law of Christ, pub- 
lished in 1954 and translated into more 
than 15 languages. He helped to draft 
the deliberations of the Second Vatican 
Council in The Church in the Mode m 
World. He was attacked indirectly by the 
deeply conservative Cardinal Heenan. 
the Archbishop of Westminster. 

In 1965 Haring was a member of the 
Vatican commission which recommend- 
ed the lifting of the ban on artificial 
contraception. Pope Paul VL however re- 
fused to accept this recommendation. 
Haring took the view that Catholics still 
had to decide according to their own con- 
sciences. Although disappointed. Haring 
remained deeply attached to his church. 
Perhaps he was helped by the invitations 



he had to lecture in the US and else- 
where, and by the public recognition be 
received outside the Catholic Church. 

In 1989 he attempted to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet in his MeineErjhhrungmit 
der Kirche c“My Experience with the 
Church"). 

David Childs 

Bernhard Haring, theologian: bom 
Bott ingen. Germany 10 November 
1912; ordained priest 1929: Professor, 
Theologische Hochschule, Gars am 
Inn 1940 . 1947-57; Professor of Moral 
Theology. Accademia AlfctnsianaJPcm- 
tifical Lateran University. Rome 1957- 
87 (Emeritus*: died Gars am Inn. 
Germany 3 July 199S. 
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Hugh David 


Unspeakables of the 
Oscar Wilde sort 


THE 12 jurors empanelled at the Old Bailey 
for the final trial of Oscar Wilde in 1895 
were the lucky ones, or so the Solicitor- 
General assured them. -I insist that no 
false delicacy will be allowed to prevent the 
whole of the details of what actually took 
place from being laid before you." he told 
them, and he was as good as his word. 

The general newspaper-reading public 
did not tore so well. To start with, all the 
London Evening Standard would reveal 
was that the case had begun when the 
Marquess of Queensberry left a card at his 
club addressed to “Oscar Wilde posing 
as — ". 

In the late 19th century homosexuality 
wasn't only a Love which Dared not Speak 
its Name; with the exception of the 
Solicitor- General, it was something which 
no one quite wanted to name or even think 
about. “Gotta use words when I talk to 
you." T. S. Eliot was later to write, and part 
of the problem was that in 18% neither the 
Name nor any convenient word was there 
for the using “Gay" still meant, well, gay: 
and it was to be more than a decade before 
even the neologistic “homosexual" was 
coined - in a medical journal. 

No surprise then, that when E.M. 

Forster was drafting bis novel Maurice in 
1914 (it was not published until 19711 his 
eponymous hero could only describe 
himself as “an unspeakable of the Oscar 
Wilde sort”. His self-loathing was unusual, 
though. For all the publicity it attracted, 
until well into the present century' the trial 
of Oscar Wilde defined a man rather than a 
“crime". (“Oscar" remained a term of 
schoolboy abuse until after the Second 
World War. > Such oral testimony as exists 
suggests that Edwardian farm-hands 
would occasionally “play with each other" 
but fiercely refute the suggestion that they 
were “queer" - if anyone had thought to 
make it 

The First and Second World Wars 
brought their own imperatives - “every 
man during the war thought every night 
could be his last and was determined to go 
out with a bang; very often I was that 
bang" - but in the first half of this century 
the notion of homosexuality per se was 
weak, and, for possibly a majority of those 
whom we would now call latently 
homosexual men, self-identifying as 
homosexuals was rare. 



Wilde: ‘Oscar* remained a term of abuse 
until after the Second World War 

Such men who are old enough to 
remember it minimise the impact which 
the 1967 decriminalisation of 
homosexuality had on their lives saying 
such things as “The Woifenden debate 
didn't affect my life very much.” says one. 
“I wonder if things have changed as much 
as people make out," asks another. 

We are now a generation on from that 
landmark on the road to sexual liberation 
and the permissive society'. Parliament has 
now even debated a reduction in the age of 
consent. Aids has put paid to the hopes of 
the agitprop gay radicals of the Sixties and 
Seventies and a young man to whom I have 
spoken, born nearh' a decade after 
decriminalisation. described a "gay” life 
style which would have been familiar to 
many of those Hardy- esque farm-boys - or 
indeed the manservants whom the 
Solicitor-General brought to the Old Bailey 
for the benefit of the jury. He knew what he 
was doing, but no way was he a “gayboy": 
no sex, just kissing and stroking. 

Most of the “young men" who appeared 
at the Old Bailey in 1895 used almost the 
same words. Wilde the playwright would 
have appreciated the irony. 

Hugh David is the author of ‘On Queer 
Street' (HarperCollins. £S.99 ) 
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SCHROJEDER: Ruth Hurndall 
inCe Muxrhead), peacefully at 
home in Stirling, on 9 July 1998, 
aged 97 years. 



ROYAL 

ENGAGEMENTS 

Princess Alexandra, Deputy 
President, British Red Cross 
Society, today visits the Nor- 
wich British Red Cross Shop; 
and opens the Julian Hospi- 
tal, Norwich. The Duke of 
Kent, President of the Foot- 
ball Association, tomorrow 
attends the World Cup Final 
in Paris. 

Changing of the guard 

TODAY: The Household Cav- 
alry Mounted Regiment 
mounts the Queen's Life 
Guard at Horse Guards, 
llam. TOMORROW: The 
Household Cavalry Mounted 
Regiment mounts the 
Queen’s Life Guard at Horse 
Guards, 10am; No 7 Compa- 
ny Coldstream Guards 

mounts the Queen’s Guard, 
at Buckingham Palace, 
n ,30am, band provided by 
toe Irish Guards. 
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Birthdays 

TODAY: Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Michael Alcock, 61; Mr 
Giorgio Armani, fashion 
designer 64; Sir John 
Blofeld, High Court judge. 66; 
The Right Rev Richard 
Chartres, Bishop of London, 
51; Mr Robert Compton, for- 
mer chairman, Time-Life 
International 76; Mr Bill 
Crozier; radio producer. 74; 
Mr Peter de Savary, entre- 
preneur and yachtsman, 54; 
Lord Janner of Braunstone, 
former MR 70; Mr Theodore 
Maiman, physicist and inven- 
tor of the laser, 71; Miss Julia 
Trevelyan Oman, television. 
film and theatre designer, 68; 
Mr Hermann Prey, baritone, 
69; Mr Giles Slaughter, for- 
mer Headmaster University 
CoBege School 61; Dr Derek 
Stevenson, former secretary, 
BMA. 87; Mr John Stride, 
actor 62; Mr John Swift Rail 
Regulator 58, Mr Richard 
Thomas, former High Com- 
missioner to Barbados, 
Grenada and St Vincent 59; 
Mr Gough Whitiam QC. 
former Australian prime 

ministei; 82. 

TOMORROW: Mr Alan 
Rgmf nrd. former Principal of 
Homerton College. Cam- 
bridge, 68; Mr Milton Berie, 
comedian. 90; Miss Chilli 
Bouchier actress, 89; Mr 
John Bullock, former joint 
senior partner; Coopers & 
Lybrand, 65; Sir Alastair Bur- 
net broadcaster, 70; Mr Van 
Cliburn, pianist, 64; Mr Bill 
Coshy comedian and actor; 

6i; Miss Annabel Croft, ten- 
nis player; 32; Lord Cuckney 
of Mfllbank, 73; Mr Gareth 
Edwards, rugby player; 51; 

Sir Arthur Hetoeringtoa for- 
mer chairman, British Gas, 
87- Dom Philip Holdsworth, 
former Master of St Benefs 
Hall Oxford, 77 ; Mr Richard 
Jackson, ambassador to 
Costa Rica, 58; Mr Thomas 
HItyd James, retired sur- 
geon, 98; Mr Michael Ken- 
ward, science writer, 53; Mr 
Michael Gough Matthews, 
Former Director, Royal Col- 
lege of Music, 67; Lord Quirk, 


former President British 
Academy, 78; Miss Jennifer 
Saunders, comedienne and 
actress. 40; Mr Ramniklal 
Solanki, Editor. Asian Trader 
and Garavi Gujarat. 67; 

Lord Walker of Doncaster, 
former MR 71; Mr Frank 
Windsor, actor, 71. 


Anniversaries 

TODAY: Births: Robert the 
Bruce. King of Scotland, 

1274; Frederick L King of 
Prussia, 1657; Charies- 
Antoine Coypel. painter, 1694; 
Thomas Bowdler. editor and 
self-appointed censor of 
Shakespeare, 1754; John 
Quincy Adams, sixth US 
President 1767; Thomas 
Wakley, founder of the 
Lancet 1795; Paul La combe, 
composer, 1837; Anna Mehlig 
(Falk), pianist 1846: Arthur 
William Tedder, first Baron 
Ttedder, Marshal of the RAF 
1890; Elwyn Brooks White, 
writer, 1899; Deaths: Giro- 
lamo Genga. painter and 
architect 1551; Charles 
Macklin, actor and play- 
wright 1797; Simon New- 
comb, astronomer, 1909: 
Eugenia Maria de Montijo de 
Guzman, Comtesse de Teba. 
Empress of France, 1920: 
Alfred Dreyfus, soldier. 1935; 
George Gershwin (Jacob 
Gershvin*. composer, 1937: 

Sir Arthur John Evans, 
archaeologist 1941: Lucien 
Pissarro, landscape painter 
and book designer 1944; Paul 
Nash, painter, printmaker 
and photographer. 1946: 
George Gard (Buddy) DeSyl 
va, lyricist and film director. 
1950; The Aga Khan III, 1957. 
On this day: the Duke of 
Marlborough was victorious 
over the French at the Battle 
of Oudenarde, 1708; Captain 
James Cook sailed from Ply 
mouth on his last voyage. 
1776; Waterloo Station. Lon- 
don, was officially opened, 
1848; toe Ti-eaty of VUIafnui- 
ca was signed between 
Napoleon in and the Emper- 
or Francis Joseph of Austria. 
1859; the Bombardment of 
Alexandria by toe British 


Fleet began, 1882: following a 
plebiscite. Allenslein and 
Marienwerder in Poland 
voted for union with Ger- 
many. 1920; toe first televi- 
sion transmissions via 
Telslar i>egan from Maine. 
US, to France. 1962; the Bri- 
tannia Road Bridge over toe 
Menai Strait was opened by 
toe Prince of Wales. 1980. 
Today is the Feast Day of St 
Benedict. St Droslan. St 
Hidulf. St John of Bergamo 
and SI Olga 

TOMORROW: Births: Gains 
Julius Caesar. Roman sol- 
dier. 100 BC: Josiah Wedg- 
wood. potter. 1730; Thomas 
Guthrie, founder of “Ragged 
Schools". 1803: Henry David 
Thoreau. author and natural- 
ist, 1817; Eugene-Louis 
Boudin, painter. 1825; Edwin 
Longsden Long, painter. 

1829; Sir William Osier, physi- 
cian. 1849: George Eastman, 
photographic pioneer. 1854: 
Anton Stepanovich Arensky, 
composer. 1861 : Charles Cot 
tel, landscape painter. 1363; 
Frederick Edwin Smith, fir-.! 
Earl of Birkenhead, slate* 
man, 1872: Amedeo 
Modigliani painter and 
sculptor, 1884; George Bul- 
terworth. composer, 1885: 
Oscar Hamnierslein II. lyri- 
cist and writer. 1895; Yul 
Brynner (You! BryneP. actor 
1915. Deaths: Jack ijohm 
Cade. English rebel leader. 
1450; Desiderius Erasmus, 
scholar, 1536; Charlotte Eliz- 
abeth Tonna, writer. I84fi: 
Robert Stevenson, lighthouse 
engineer. 1850; The Hon 
Charles Stewart Rolls, avia 
tor and automobile manufac- 
turer. killed 1910; Gertrude 
Margaret Lowthian Bell, 
traveller and archaeologist. 
1926: Ferguson Wright Hume 
i Fergus Hume), novelist, 

1932; Charles Frederick 
Goldie, artist 1047; Douglas 
Hyde, poel historian and 
first president uf the Irish 
Republic. 1949; Mazo de la 
Roche, novelist, 1961 : Ken- 
neth More, actor. 1982 On 
this day; William I (The 
Lion) of Scotland was defeat- 
ed at Alnwick, Northumber- 


land. 1174; Henry VIII mar- 
ried Catherine Parr at 
Hampton Court Palace. 1543; 
the Armada set sail from 
Spain. 1588: toe Battle of 
Aughrim was fought in Ire- 
land by William of Orange. 
1691: Britain took possession 
of Cyprus. 1878, Alfred Drey- 
fus was pardoned, his sen- 
tence quashed and he was 
restored to his regimen L 
1906: 500 lives were lost 
when the Japanese battle- 
ship Kau achi blew up in 
Tokuyama Bay. 1918; the 
Anglo-Soviet agreement was 
signed in Moscow. 1941: Thor 
Heyerdahl and a crew of 
seven crossed toe Atlantic 
from Morocco to Barbados in 
57 days, using a papyrus 
boat. 1970; San Tome and 
Principe became indepen- 
dent. 1975: Reed Internation- 
al agreed to sell toe Mirror 
Group newspapers to Robert 
Maxwells Pergamon Press. 
1984 Tomorrow is the Feast 
Day of St Felix. Saints Her- 
magoras and Fortunatus. St 
,l3s«in. St John Gualbert, St 
John Jones. St John the 
Iberian. St Veronica. 


LECTURES 

TODAY 

National Gallery: Stella 
Gambling. "Snakes <ii): 
Rubens. The Brazen 
Serpent". 12pm. 

Victoria and .Albert 
Museum: Nicholas 
Humphrey. “Art and Religion 
in Tudor and Stuart Eng- 
land". 2.30pm. 

Talc Gallery: Laurence 
Bradbury. “Pollock's Prac- 
tised Spontaneity", tpm. 
British Museum: Barbara 
Brend. "The Juki Shahnama: 
a 15lh-eentury Islamic manu- 
script". 11.30am; Barbara 
Brend. “Mughal Jade and 
Rock Crystal ". 1 ,30pm. 

TOMORROW 
Tate Gallery: Laurence 
Bradbury. "Neo- Romantic 
Slates of Mind '. 2.30pm. 
National Ifortrait Gallery: 
Colin Ford. "Lewis Carroll". 
3pm 
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Peace will not founder 
at Drumcree tomorrow 


IT is three months since the 
Northern Ireland Agreement 
was signed on Good Friday. 
Will it survive this weekend? I 
reckon so. and I want to call in 
evidence William Ewart Glad- 
stone and my old grandad. 

“The mark o' the beast is on 
his broo." my grandfather John 
Kennedy once memorably' re- 
marked! This was in the little 
Ayrshire coastal town of Irvine, 
some time in the Thirties. The 
reference was to the Beast in 
Revelation, and indicated that 
the brow was that of a Catholic. 
My father James Kennedy kept 
very quiet, for he was courting 
a Catholic girt Margaret Brady, 
in the end. they fled to Clyde- 
bank and married secretly. 

But toe streets there rang 
with sectarianism; the very’ 
first song I ever recall began: 

King Billy slew the Papist crew 
Ai the Battle of BaUanwaien 

That was in the late Forties, 
but the culture still rules in the 
streets and the politics of south- 
west Scotland. I still, naively, 
cannot understand why the 
schools did not teach that Pope 
Innocent XI had a Te Deum 
sung in St Peter’s to mark 
William’s victory at the Boyne. 
For that pope, most outstanding 
of toe century, put the peace of 
Europe before any superficial 
idea of Catholic supremacy, 
and to see Louis XIV’s client 
James II put to Bight served 
that peaceful purpose. 

Nor is this just a Scottish cul- 
tural hang-up. A Swedish woman 
recently recalled that she had 
met her husband in Africa. His 
mother a good Lancashire Meth- 
odist. said. “I don’t mind if 
she's black, just tell me she's 
not a Catholic."' These senti- 
ments are not created by the 
fear of toe gunman; they are an 
assertion against the despised 
Other, in this case Catholic. So 
visiting Northern Ireland is 
always a bit like going home. 

These savage attitudes are 
now relatively marginal to Eng- 
lish and Scottish life, but they 
were once central to British pol- 
itics. In 1850. the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in England and 
Wales established territorial 
dioceses. The Liberal govern- 
ment approved of toleration, but 
balked at what it saw as reli- 


gious presumption. It introduced 
a Bill to outlaw this “Papal Ag- 
gression"; the debate in Par- 
liament took a week. Gladstone, 
though deeply anti-Roman, 
spoke vehemently against this 
denial of religious liberty. The 
Bill none the less passed by a 
shamefully huge majority. But 
English anti-Catholic politics 
broke at precisely that point; 
the Act was never implement- 
ed. and no such sectarian 
legislation was ever again pro- 
posed. The Catholic bid for 
parity of esteem, rather than 
simple toleration, came off. 

Which brings us to tomor- 
row, when the Protestants of 
Northern Ireland celebrate 


Faith 

& 

REASON 

John Kennedy 

A neuf faith has 
arisen in our times - 
the faith of 
negotiation - and 
it is spreading now to 
Northern Ireland 


King Billy’s great victory’ Many 

marchers will want to keep the 
Sabbath, and so will march on 
Monday - and then threaten to 
converge on Drumcree. And 
that brings us to David Uimble. 
Drumcree is in his own con- 
stituency, and two years ago he 
won a famous victory over the 
British government when he 
forced the police to allow the Or- 
ange marchers along the Gar- 
vagby Road. Now he is 
essentially part of the British 
government, as First Minister 
of toe Northern Ireland As- 
sembly. His future depends on 
the success of the Northern Ire- 
land Agreement which will 
change the border from a bat- 
tle line to an administrative one. 

Time, and a bit of luck, will 
diminish Protestant rage some- 
what more importantly, time 
should also greatly reduce its 
political potency. Mr Trimble 


has stepped out of Dr Paisley's 
boots and into Mr Gladstone's. 
He has accepted that peace in 
Northern Ireland has to be ne- 
gotiated, between people who 
find one another's beliefs out- 
landish and their politics ap- 
palling. He has acknowledged 
that this commitment to a 
shared life is not a shabby com- 
promise, but in itself a noble 
principle. It is one that gov- 
erned Gladstone's political life, 
and, on occasion, overruled his 
deeply held religious convic- 
tions. For Gladstone was not a 
modern secularist disdainful of 
religion; he was deeply versed 
in contemporary theology, a 
combative high Anglican, who 
saw a wide and impassable 
gulf between himself and the 
Church of Rome. 

The amazingly good news is 
that more than half of Ulster 
Protestants have moved with 
Mr Trimble: they have risked 
setting the principle of negoti- 
ation over their traditional con- 
victions. They did so in the way 
they voted in the Referendum, 
and for the Assembly. So great 
a movement should outweigh 
whatever terrible things may 
happen this weekend. Protes- 
tants may continue to demon- 
ise Catholics in the way that my 
grandfather did my mother; but 
there is some reason to hope 
that the political consequences 
of that abuse will diminish. 

Of course, the power of a re- 
calcitrant minority to subvert 
the common good is great in 
Ireland, as elsewhere, but the 
combination of institutional 
structure and popular will is like- 
ly to prevail. Fewer people now 
feel their faith is noo-negotiable: 
more people are discovering a 
new faith in negotiation. 

Gladstone's hope of Home 
Rule was. of course, frustrated 
in Ireland. This weekend will 
show whether the Ulster 
Protestants have al last agreed 
to Home Rule in Northern Ire- 
land. recognising that the only 
sustainable kind of rule is a 
shared, negotiated one. In 
which case, my grandfather's 
text from Revelation might be 
replaced by one from Isaiah: 

Come let us reason together, saith 
the Lord: Though your sins be 
■scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow. 
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Two years after Caroline Dickinson was brutally murdered, her father is still desperately seeking justice. By Jason B ennetto 

‘I will find the man who 


killed my daughter 


I D the next flew weeks Jobn 
Dickinson will put himself 
through unimaginabl e grief. 
He will relive what for most 
parents must be the ultimate 
nightmare. 

Almost exactly two years ago, he 
said good-bye to his 13-year-old 
daughter Caroline as she left for 
France on her first trip aboard with- 
out her parents. 

‘‘She was very excited about it Zt 
was a great adventure," Mr Dickin- 
son recalled. “My last memories are 
of seeing her waving goodbye with 
a big grin on her face. 1 told her to 
have a nice time." Four days later 
he was called into his boss' office to 
be told by two police officers that his 
daughter had died at a youth hostel 
under "suspicious circumstances". 

His former wife. Sue, was con- 
tacted by police as she enjoyed a day 
out at the beach with a friend. 

Mr and Mrs Dickinson learnt 
from a French police officer days 
later that a man had crept into a 
s mall dormitory room where his 
daughter and four other school girls 
were sleeping and had raped and 
suffocated Caroline. Shortly after the 
murder John, 42, and Sue, 40, re- 
ceived postcards that Caroline had 
sent from her stay at the hostel in 
Pleine Fougeres, near Rennes, Brit- 
tany. On the card to her father she 
had written: "Having bin, wish you 
were here." 

“That was a lovely thing to receive 
from her even though she was 
dead," he said. Set in arable farm- 
land scattered with woods and small 
villages, the area around the hostel 
is similar to the lush surroundings 
of Cornwall where the family settled 
because they thought it would be 
safer for their daughters. 

After several delays, the Dickin- 
sons were eventually allowed to 
visit the hosteL “When we went in- 
side 1 was filled with complete dis- 
belief that this was the crime scene. 
The room was so small. I can't ex- 
plain the emotions 1 felt seeing that 
room," Mr Dickinson said. 

The inquiry seemed to have 
achieved a major breakthrough 
when, about a week after the mur- 
der; the French investigators confi- 
dently informed Mr Dickinson they 
had caught the bailee A 39-year-old 
drifter had apparently "confessed" 
to the murder; hut DNA later proved 
him innocent and last month he was 
awarded damages for false impris- 
onment Relations with the French 
police team rapidly deteriorated 
following the false lead, and the in- 
vestigating magistrate even refused 
to speak to Mr Dickinson, saying he 
was “too busy". “It concerned me 
greatly that he couldn't spend five 
minutes of his time to meet the fa- 



John Dickinson: *My last memories of Caroline are her waving goodbye with a big grin on her face’ Paul Armiger 


ther of a murdered schoolgirL It filled 
me with anger and suspicion that 
everything was not going well," said 
Mr Dickinson. He had every reason 
to be suspicious. Over the next few 
months the murder hunt was 
dog*ed by a succession of blunders. 

DNA tests -were Ignored until 
too late because they were consid- 
ered “too expensive”, potentially 
vital witness statements were 
missed because they had not been 
translated into French, door-to-door 
inquiries were barred for fear of “dis- 
turbing the local community"; and 
there was a reluctance to publicise 
photofits of the killer in case it 
“scared him off”. The end result is 
that nearly two years after the mur- 
der the killer is still on the loose and 
there seems scant chance of his im- 
minent capture. 

Meanwhile John Dickinson, a 
food safety officer for North Cornwall 


District Council, fights on. A private 
man who does not enjoy the media 
spotlight, he has channelled his de- 
termination and natural stubborn- 
ness to keep the investigation in the 
public eye . Meeting him at his mod- 
est house in Bodmin, Cornwall, it is 
difficult to understand what keeps 
him going “The sadness can well up 
and overcome you when you least 
expect it It can be triggered by see- 
ing a girl who looks like Caroline or 
envisaging what she might look like 
now, or hearing a piece of music," he 
explains. He believes his attempts 
to cope privately with the trauma 
rather than in the public gaze have 
fairly lead him to be described as 
aloof or cold “1 find it very upsetting. 
I have very deep emotions but I have 
to hide them sometimes to allow me 
to go on." 

He added: “1 have got to move for- 
ward. My main priority is that the 


murderer is found and to ensure 
safety in hostels is improved. 

“I'm not the same person. Half of 
my purpose for living has gone.” 

The other half is his second 
daughter; Jenny, now aged 13. Jenny 
lives with his former wife in Launce- 
ston, 22 miles hum his . home. He 
sees her most weekends and tele- 
phones every night His front room 
is filled with photographs of both his 
smiling daughters. "She was very 
dose to Caroline and misses her ter- 
ribly. Although it has hit her badly 
we all speak openly about Caroline, 
and Jenny often talks about her." 

While John has worked with the 
media, his former wife, who is suing 
her local education authority for neg- 
ligence and breach of duty, has kept 
her distance and concentrated on 
shielding her daughter who is study- 
ing at her sister’s old school 
Born in Kuwait where his father 


worked for an oQ company, John 
spent his first 10 years enjoying all 
the privileges of a thriving expatri- 
ate community. His mother died of 
cancer when he was 16 and like 
many men of his generation his fa- 
ther who efied eight yeare ago, found 
it difficult to express his feelings. 

Mr Dickinson said: “Going tothe 
funerals of both my parents was hard 
enough, but tbe fiineral of your own 
daughter is inconceivable as you 
never expect to outlive your child." 

John went to a boarding school in 
Yorkshire and then moved to South 
Africa as a student where he met his 
future wife and later returned to 
Britain with her. In 1981 they moved 
to Cornwall and started a family. 

About 10 years ago, with the chil- 
dren then aged three aDd five, the 
parents separated. "A lot of fathers 
when they get divorced lose contact 
with their kids - 1 could not have con- 


templated doing that I used to think 
the girls need me, but the fact of the 
matter is I need them." 

Every Friday evening John would 
pick up his daughters and spend the 
weekend in Bodmin. “They used to 
like going to Woolworth’s to spend 
their pocket money. We would go 
swimming and walking and enjqy the 
countryside and each other's com- 
pany.” John still takes Jenny shop- 
ping , but has all but given up his 
previous interests of bike ri ding 
and tennis. "I have other more 
pressing things to do." 

For more than a year after the 
murder the Dickinsons joined forces 
to protest against the incompetent 
handling of the murder inquiry by 
Gerard Zaug, tbe investigating mag- 
istral Mr Zaug was replaced in Au- 
gust last year by judge Renaud Van 
Ruymbeck, who has a reputation for 
always getting his man, however 


long it takes. Suddenly the faquiry 
gained new impetus. At the Ihcldn- 
sons’ behest, cottonwool foundbe- 
side Caroline’s body was subjected 


been used to suffocate her. 

It also provided a direct link with 
an attack two hours before the min- 
der in which a man tried to smoth- 
er a schoolgirl from Salford, Greater 
Manchester; staying at a hostel 25 
miles away, but was scared off by 
other girls. A photofit picture of a 

suspect has been compiled from de- 
scriptions which Mr Zaug had not 
considered important 

Its distribution throughout 
France has prompted more than 
1,309 c alls from the public. 

One of the most hurtful aspects 
of the murder for Mr Dickinson 
was the reaction of several relatives 
who, unable to cope with the tragedy, 
cut themselves off from him. This 
was exacerbated by the absence of 
any back-up from professional agen- 
cies. “I was off work for three 
months and nobody visited I had 
phone from Victim Support, but 

no one from the social services 
came knocking. I feel that I was left 
floundering." He did not receive a 
Home Office's help pack for homi- 
cide victims for six months. 

In an attempt to help other peo- 
ple, Mr Dickinson has produced a 
video called Beyond a Nightmare, 
along with Ruth Harrison a re- 
searcher at Exeter University, for 
professionals who deal with the 
families of homicide victims. 

“The devastation that one feels 
when a loved one dies is com- 
pounded even more when it is your 
child. You fee] incredibly weak and 
vulnerable and in need of guid- 
ance," he says. But the murder 
hunt is not without hope . A possible 
lead emerged in May with the dis- 
closure that the police have ob- 
tained a photograph of a JYenehman 
who they want to question about the 
case. The man was photographed at 
a hostel in the Republic of Ireland 
in January by a Swiss couple on hol- 
iday. They became suspicious after 
noticing the similarity between the 
stranger and a photofit shown on 
television of a suspect seen near the 
dormitory in Brittany 

Mr Dickinson is determined to 
continue his fight and plans to con- 
vert Caroline’s old room, which has 
remained almost untouched for two 
years, at his house into a campaign 
office. Next week he will make the 
painful journey to the scene of his 
daughter's murder on the second an- 
niversary of her death and appeal for 
help in catching her killer. 

Mr Dickinson can be contacted 
via PO Box 50, Bodmin, PL31 iXD 


Making it means flaking it 


FLAKES ARE people - bad 
people. Veiy bad. We are not 
talking baby-killers, but as far 
as I am concerned, they hare 
no place in civilised society. The 
other thing - in the United 
States, they are everywhere. 

A quick definition of the 
term: a flake is someone who is 
unreliable; someone who will 
find last-minute excuses to 
weasel out of almost any 
arrangement - especially when 
something better comes along. 
They have the approximate 
value of an Italian lira or a pres- 
idential denial 

To flake (verb) is to cancel at 
the last minute; not to show up, 
or otherwise not to follow 
through with plans. 

“It's part of our charm, isn't 
it?" says Todd Phillips, vice- 
president of corporate com- 
munications at MTV. 

“I hate to characterise my 
people as flakes, but..." 

As Mr Phillips sees it Hol- 
lywood is the very centre of 
flakedom, “the land of empty 
promises". “You become ac- 
customed to it," he sal’s. “You 
leant to take what people say 
with a grain of salt, and don’t 
lose any sleep over it" 

For non-Americans, the ex- 
perience can be most discon- 
certing. Not having the benefit 
of flake-detection, we often feel 
like babes in the woods - 
country bumpkins tumbled 
from some turnip truck, path- 
etically clinging to the anti- 
quated belief that a 
commitment really means 
something. 

“At first I took it personally," 
says Carolyn Harrison, a Can- 
adian medical technician who 
has lived in California for the 
last nine years. “Then l start- 


There's no such thing as a prior engagement any more. Americans have 
turned last-minute cancellations into an art form. By Richard Kelly Heft 



ed to realise that Americans do 
it to each other as well - 1 just 
didn't know the rules." 

The rules have changed a lot 
in recent years. No one knows 
this better than Judith Martin, 
a syndicated columnist also 
known as "Miss Manners". 
Martin says she receives “car- 
loads" of complaints about the 
problem and sees no end in 
sight. She blames the Sixties- 
era pop psychology credo 
which held that your most im- 
portant duty was to yourself. If 


that means breaking previous 
engagements and inventing ex- 
cuses because something bet- 
ter comes along, so be it 

“The people who do this call 
it bang spontaneous, " she says, 
"Those who have it done to 
them call ft befog rude. People 
simply do not honour their so- 
cial obligations - this is one of 
the reasons why people don’t 
give dinner parties any more." 

Those who do, find them- 
selves making schoolmarrrdsh 
phone calls to their friends, 


prodding and cajoling for firm 
commitments. No less an auth- 
ority than the Vital l Street Jour- 
nal wrote last month about 
how little sway RSVP holds in 
society these days. 

Cited in the article was the 
bleak plea included in the invi- 
tations sent out by one Arizona 
socialite recently: “Please call 
me if you can make it," she 
wrote. “Do not use the excuse 
that you are too busy for a two- 
minute phone call." 

Not that there isn't a certain 


etiquette to flaking. There is the 
“pre-emptive flake”: “when I 
didn’t hear from you I figured 
and the “counterflake": if 
one friend cancels on plans 
earlier in the day say for cycling 
at midday, and arrangements 
are made to by again at 4pm or 
5pm. a retaliatory flake is ex- 
pected. No afternoon meeting 
will ever take place. 

You must also learn that 
certain expressions, such as: 
"HI call you soon" and “let’s get 
in touch* next week", or the old 


Hollywood chestnut "let’s do 
lunch" are in fact devoid of any 
real meaning. A rough trans- 
lation might be “have a nice 
day", or “later, dude". 

Given that self-preservation 
is the key, the back-up plan is 
essential in the US. Unfortun- 
ately, from that point it seems 
ooty a matter of time before you 
begin to slide the slippery slope 
into flakedom. 

Carolyn Harrison says she 
found herself "starting to act 
like them" after a few years of 
life in Los Angeles. 

"One year r was asked to 
three Thanksgiving dinners 
and I accepted all three invit- 
ations. then I just chose the best 
one," she says. "I was dis- 
gusted with myself." 

These days she says she al- 
ways expects a last-minute 
change of plan, and does not 
worry about it so much. 

But the disappointments can 
still sting. She recalls being in- 
vited to the 30th birthday party 
of a Canadian friend living in 
LA. Harrison was the only 
woman to show up and her 
friend rushed over with a big 
hug and an almost tearful 
thank you. “It was pretty sad.” 

jpbrtofthe^une, ittumsout 
is to act as if it is no big deal; if 
you are cool you’ll be laid back 
about it Things happen; people 
have to be free to do their own 
thing. If you are on the losing 
end. well "don't woriy - be 
happy". Makes you pine for 
simpler times, realty. 

“Whatever happened to the 
good old days when someone’s 
word was their bond?”, asks 
Noreen Dresser, author of 
Multicultural Warmers, whose 
most recent luncheon included 
eight last-minute cancellations. 
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- abour men ma y young, flash and brash. And their Old Labour critics are not impressed. By Anne McEIvoy 

Draper! - ™ 


syndrom 


overpai 


underag 


m powe 


A fter a week of lobby 
sca nd a l , two things 
seem certain. The 
first is that for all the 
glee at his “downfall", 
Derek Draper will still 
be drinking champagne, tending his 
flourishing bank account and telling 
tall stories in the Groucho Club in 
a year’s time. Like Woody Allen’s 
Zelig, he will always turn up some- 
where in the flow of events, doing 

just fine. Sowill the other smart lads 

who traded on their old Labour al- 
liances to make money and who 
have so wisely kept their trendy 
heads down to allow Draper and 
Number 10’s adviser Roger Liddle 
to take the flak. 

The second is that liddle - who 
allegedly promised to“make the 
call” to anyone in Draper’s list of 
influential people in order to bring 
in business for a lobbying compa- 
ny-looks like damaged goods and 
it is doubtful whether he can be sus- 
tained in Number ID without caus- 
ing more damage to his boss than 
is worth the bother. 

But the fate of these two indi- 
viduals is no longer the main issue. 
The “cash for access*' allegations 
have exposed the fault line which 
runs through the middle of the 
Labour Party and which has, until 
now been careftilfy papered over by 
the image-makers. They have re- 
vealed how dangerously fragile the 
acceptance of Mr Blair’s politics and 
style of government is inside his 
own party. 

Mr Draper and Mr Liddle are not 
random catalysts of this misfortune. 
Each is representative of an aspect 
erf the Blairised Labour Party which 
remains anathema to a lot of mem- 
bers, backbenchers, trade unionists 
and - however strenuously they 
deny it - not a few ministers. 

Draper produces rashes of an- 
tipathy in the Labour Party Left and 
Right His fast living and conspic- 
uous consumption offend the 
strongly puritan ethos which re- 
mains at the heart of the party. Ken 
Livingstone's complaints about 
“these overpaid young men” evokes 
the accusations levelled by the 
dour; left-wing Bevanites against 
Hugh Gaitskell, whose fondness 
for Hampstead soirees and d a n ci ng 
was regarded as a frivolous dis- 
traction. Mr Blair has solicitously 
made New Labour acceptable to 
business and to those with wealth 
and aspirations to self-advance- 
ment. But seek out a random 
provincial constituency and you 
will still find the members suspi- 
cious of high living and rapid ad- 
vancement At a time when the 
party is already worried about a 
post-election membership slump, 
the revelations of the inner circle's 
fondness for champagne and boast- 
ing is part icula rtyiaapportune. 

The unease at the emergence of 
a young, privileged clique, living 


. The re- 
biy Right 
it Labour 
is of the 
rash New 
isturbing 
hings in 
le young 


high on the bog, with aco ss to min- 
isters denied to most MP rankles. 
Rob Marshal] -Andrews a back- 
bencher who is a rare co nbination 
of ideological moderatio i and out- 
spokenness, says: “We hive played 
this very badly. 1 am extrt mely con- 
cerned about the Iong-tet m effects. 
We can’t walk away from he young 
men who are bringing the party into 
disrepute. They are our boys. We 
spawned them, by som? bizarre 
process." He believes tha the lead- 
ership should have reigj ed in the 
“sub-parliamentary dr< ss" long 
ago. 

Another backbenche; usually 
supportive of Blair, agree 5 with the 
verdict “When Tony's iway. the 
Number ID team knocks aflat 6.30, 
meets up with their lobby! lg friends 
and head for the bash wit 1 the best 
Champagne in town. Tfa »y are an 
elite, self-serving party 1 rithin the 
party and they have to be stopped" 

This is as instructive 1 cultural 
tale as a political one - a microcosm 
of muddled New Britan , The re- 
ceived wisdom, from the ' bry Right 
across moderate Old Rig it Labour 
to the malcontent shor s of the 
Labour Left, is that rash, 1 rash New 
Labour is to blame for c isturbing 
the natural course of hings in 
Britain - which is that t le young 
should wait their turn, that tall 
poppies should be cut doiro to size. 

When 1 hear Left and Right 
unite to denounce young New 
Labour for its excesses, I catch the 
faint, sour echo of moaity bitter Old 
Labour Mr Marshali-Andrews has 
a point about the unaccountable cir- 
cles of influence which dave coa- 
lesced around Mr Blair Bqt without 
the energy and determination of a 
new generation to escape vie repet- 
itive cycles of Labour failm e and toe 
politics of envy the centre- eft would 
probabty not have renewe 1 itself as 
quickly and effectively as it has. 

Ken Livingstone comp ained in 
this newspaper of “overps id young 
men” whose approach to, 5 ; olitics is 
“part of the problem*’. Bt t it was, 
in no small part, Mr Livic gstone’s 
approach to politics - mot estly re- 
munerated, I'm sure - wf ich kept 
tile Labour Party out of j> jwer for 
so long. His resentment o Blairite 
machine politics surely steps from 
the fact that it has out-performed 
the kind of machine he on % oper- 
ated in Brent East and the GLC to 
the benefit of the Left 

One of the most stinging re- 
bukes delivered to Draper did not 
came from the Left, but fror 1 tbe re- 
spected Labour biographer and 
former New Statesman ec itor, An- 
thony Howard. He appe red on 
Newsnight, wearing blackt e, to im- 
pose the full weight of hist aitskel- 
tite moral authority i>n the 
delinquent whom he caller “a pip- 
squeak” and an “unwist young 
man”. 

But most political scaidals - 



New 

Labour 

Man 


APPEARANCE 
Hair. Cut by Tony Blair’s 
hairdresser. Heavy-duty gel 
He: Richard James, replac- 
ing earlier M&S versions 
worn when on Labour Party' 
salary 

Suits: Paul Smith, single- 
breasted 

Shirts: Hilditch and Key 
Pager In constant activity, 
often activated by self to in- 
crease appearance of bu$y 
business dealings 
Mobile phone: Essential for 
“making that call” 

New Labour pledge card: 
Brandished at accusers with 
the words “we keep our 
promises" 

Briefcase: Bulging with poli- 
ty papers and bank account 
statements 

Key expression: “Don’t you 
know who I am?" 


POLITICS 

Loves: EMU. Unsure of 
about convergence criteria 
but likes holidays in Italy. 
Low spending. Late convert 
to monetarism 
Hates: TYade unions - “the 
dinosaurs": poor people 


SOCIAL LIFE 

Restaurants: Quo Vadis, the 
Pharmacy, anything with 
Damien Hirst art in it 
Bars: the Soho House, Grou- 
cho Club 

Ideal night out: Guest speak- 
er at Demos meeting on the 
“future of the future", fol- 
lowed tty dinner with Mandy 
and late nights session listen- 
ing to Eighties records and 
telling Neil Kirin ock jokes 
Aspires to: News Interna- 
tional invitations. Carla, Lady 
Powell’s dinner table 
Drinks: Champagne, Sea 
Breeze cocktails, vodka and 
cranberry juice 


LOVE LIFE 

Going out with former col- 
league now in No 10 who used 
to go out with his best friend 
who is in No 11 who is now 
going out with best friend of 
NL man from Oxford Labour 
Chib days 


LIFESTYLE 

Lives: Loft conversion with 
whitewalls 

Reads: Primary Colors, bi- 
ographies of Lady Thatcher 
Pretends to read: Will Hut- 
ton, Demos pamphlets 
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from Lord Kagan's dealings with 
Wilson and Profumo, to the hapless, 
greedy “cash for questions" MPs - 
were instigated by men who were 
no spring ciuckens. Mr Howard's at- 
tack bore the unmistakable edge of 
resentment towards a generation 
that it feels is rising too fast and 
sampling rewards too early. 

“What I object to most,” he told 
me afterwards, “is the presumption 
of some young New Labour people 
in claiming that the 1937 victory was 
down to their brilliance. It was not. 
These things are part of a pro- 
gression. John Smith would cer- 
tainly have won in that election." 

This is one of the great specula- 
tions which continues to diride 
Labour. The natural assumption of 
the younger Blairites is that it was 
the party’s shift to the Right, its em- 
brace of Tory tax levels and. most 
significantly, the ditching of Clause 
4 which won it the 1997 landslide. 
Older stalwarts see Mr Blair's vic- 
tory as the fruit of early reforms. 

Howard is representative of the 
substantia] body of Labour opinion 


which believes that the Blairites 
overestimate their importance in 
bringing Labour back to power. 
They question the pre-eminence of 
Peter Mandelson and resent both 
his belief that Tony Blair ‘and Mr 
Mandelson's strategic sldllsi saved 
the Labour Party from another de- 
feat. 


was at the meeting. “But everyone 
in the room understood the sym- 
bolism." 

Attacks from the Left are easily' 
dealt with by the Blairites. But tbe 
revelations have shown the exteDt 
of unhappiness with the cliquish- 
ness of young New Labour among 
the party’s Old Right “Draper and 


‘What I object to most, is the presumption of some 
young New Labour people in claiming that the 1997 
ricton f was down to their brilliance. It was not ’ 


As a former aidn and enforcer to 
Mandelson. Draper is die next best 
scalp to that ut the “Sinister Min- 
ister" liimsell Thursday's meeting 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
heard calls fivm left-winger Gordon 
Prentice to str ip Draper of his 
membership. The proposal was ap- 
plauded by a number of those pre- 
sent. “This was the nearest they 
dared come to demanding that 
Mandelson be hanged, drawn and 
quartered." said one Blairite who 


Co tliink that they invented tbe mod- 
em Labour Party," said one back- 
bencher “But a lot of us were on the 
long march to modernisation when 
they were still shagging their way 
through the student union.” 

Long-standing right-wingers, 
like John Spellar who has run the 
anti-Left Labour First group at 
Westminster, feel that their efforts 
in the dark days of the 1980s, when 
the party- lurched under Michael 
Foot into the electoral doldrums. 


have not been recognised by Mr 
Blair 

Then there is Mr Liddle. He dis- 
inters another rich foyer of buried 
resentments. New Labour has qui- 
etly made its peace with those who 
defected to the SDP in 1981. Lord 
Jenkins of Hillhead, one of the 
Gang of Four who founded the 
breakaway party in frustration at 
the grip of tbe Left under Michael 
Foot’s leadership, is a trusted con- 
fidant of Mr Blair and chairs the 
commission on electoral reform at 
the Prime Minister’s behest Pri- 
vately, Mr Blair agrees with the 
judgment of the other senior rene- 
gade, David Owen, that the SDP 
was a model for New Labour and 
the renegades were justified in de- 
serting the party. 

That view rankles with those who 
stuck it out in Labour's Siberia 
throughout the 1980s. They regard 
Mr Liddle - a gregarious man, who 
used his pro-EMU politics to launch 
a successful lobbying company- as 
an opportunist 

Mr Liddle's link with Peter Man- 


delson <with whom he wrote The 
Blair Revolution) goes back to the 
days of fighting the Left in Lambeth, 
Liddle for the SDR Mandelson for 
Labour The advanced version of the 
conspiracy theory is that Mandel- 
son quite seriously considered join- 
ing the SDR This would seriously 
undermine his credibility as a 
Labour loyalist through thick and 

thin 

At the root of all these sundry 
feuds, suspicions and envies lurks 
a long-suppressed argument about 
New Labour’s identity and what re- 
lation it bears - if any - to the tra- 
ditions of the Labour movement. 

New Labour has, so fan upheld 
the illusion that it is part of a nat- 
ural continuum in the party's his- 
tory. The truth is rather different 
Mr Blair and his supporters, wise 
and unwise, sober and otherwise, 
have created a distinct new centrist 
political force, but one only tenu- 
ously connected with the beliefs and 
attitudes of many existing MPs 
and party members. This week, the 
strain finally showed. 


Can’t swim? Throw them in at the deep end 


“LOOK AT me, look at me, look at 
me, I c? n swim a width.” And he 

it iL. .iuXtna m 


Park Life 


a flurry of inetteenve siwuumuio 
dog-paddle, neck arching up 
every few yards so he can grab a 
lungful of air; then down again for 

another slow sprint _ 

“I don’t call that swi mmin g , 
mutters my wife, gearing up for 
her favourite sporting boast - 
indeed, her only sporting boast 
and one that has for 
understandable reasons to be 

trundled out frequently in a 

household dominated by males. 

“I swam a mile at the age of 

eight and I’ve got a photograph 

to prove it.” . 

Darcy, at seven, can indeed 
just about manage a width, as 
long as it is a small pool and he 
sticks to the shallow end, so we 
congratulate him aceordmgty 
Then his big brother Tom tnes 
to entice him into the deep end, 
citing the spurious hypothesis of 
^usrTwhei^by the greater 


Bruce mili 


the volume of water be 
you, the more buoyant 
“It’s been proved that 
to swim in the middle < 
sea," insists our 10 -ye* 
would-be boffin, twistir 
of half-knowledge to to 
argument Wisely sme 
Darcy rejects the clair 
dangerous hokum. 
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going on for three or four years 
now. Shouldn’t a healthy and 
active seven-year-old be 
swimming with confidence, in 
this age of heated pools in every 
suburb? Perhaps I was lucky to 
have learnt to swim in a river, 
before it was banned after a 
scare over rats' urine (although 
rats, like small boys, must have 
peed in the river since the 
beginning of timet, it was a mix 
of willpower and fear that held 
us at the surface of the cold and 
murky water before we had 
mastered any strokes - 1 can still 
feel the sheer terror of coming 
into contact with the mud, 
weeds, and who knew what else 
that lurked below. 

Should I have shelled out for 
private swimming lessons for 
Darcy, instead of assuming that 
it would come to him as 
naturally as kicking a ball? Or 
should 1 blame his school for 
postponing weekly swimming 
classes until vear three, when he 


will be eight'.' 1 cannot believe 
that schools elsewhere in 
Europe would leave it so late. I 
read in T/i»* Independent 
recently that education 
ministers had "saved" swimming 
in schools, su presumably their 
department had considered 
dropping it completely in order 
to shave a few more million 
pounds from the national 
education budget. 

At any rate, it had all started 
so promisingly for Darcy. He was 
bom inside the caul, emerging 
into the world looking like 
Ronnie Riggs with a stocking 
over his head. The midwife 
assured us this was very lucky: it 
meant he would never drown. 
More prosaically, the 
obstetrician t»»ld us this 
happened once in every -too 
deliveries, and it apparently 
made the proc ess of birth more 
comfortable for the baby, as if he 
were wearing a padded trash 
helmet. Once In* had b**»n cut 


out of his disguise. Darcy 
certainly looked less battered 
and bruised than his older 
brother had at birth. 

Anyway. 1 rejected the 
midwife's superstition on the 
equally superstitious grounds 
that 1 did not want to tempt fate. 
Bui Darcy had other ideas, and 
was hell-bent on testing the 
theory from the beginning. On 
his first summer holiday, at 
seven months. 1 noticed him 
laboriously crawling around the 
perimeter of the pool, pushing a 
toy car in front of him. as 1 
dangled my toes in the water at 
Lhe opposite end. Suddenly I 
heard a splash from his 
direction: 1 did not have time to 
look up, but dived in and swam a 
length in the sort of time that at 
Lhe Olympics w ould have had me 
tested for steroid abuse. 1 
opened my eyes as I arrived in 
the general area of the splash to 
find Darcy bobbing along the top 
in his disposable nappy paddling 


cheerfully back towards the 
edge. 

Perhaps the midwife was 
right. Perhaps we should all do 
what the Australians are 
supposed to do (although I've 
never met one who really did! 
and throw our toddlers in the 
deep end to watch them swim by 
instinct. Darcy could certainly 
swim better than he could do 
most things at seven months - 
and better than he could swim at 
seven years. 

A couple of summer holidays 
later he tested his undrownable 
status again, and discovered to 
his terror that he could no 
longer swim. He had found the 
giant butterfly net used for 
cleaning pools and decided to 
hare a go. ending up in the 
water. His brother screamed, 
and I was down two flights of 
stairs in a trice to pull him out 

He has spent his holidays 
since then in rubber rings and 
arm bands or floating on Li-Los, 


occasionally showing off his 
underwater swimming. Last 
year, we were out in a rowing 
boat when along came a family 
of seals, circling us and doing 
stunts. “Wouldn’t it be fan to join 
them?" I suggested. Darcy 
agreed, and leapt overboard in 
his life-jacket before changing 
his mind and dog-paddling back 
to the boat, squealing, “Help, I’m 
ascaredycat" 

The fast time I took the boys 
to our local indoor pool, I 
realised what had gone wrong. 
We paddled and splashed on an 
enormous indoor tropical beach, 
with tiles instead of sand, a 
water-slide in the figure of an 
elephant and artificial waves 
twice an hour. It felt just like 
bath time, except that the water 
was slightly hotter It was quite 
impossible to swim. This 
summer; HI take Darcy to a nice 
river; and tell him tales of the 
horrible mud, and the giant, toe- 
nibbling pike that live in it 
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A bitter feud is raging over the estate - and the image - of the Beat Generation icon. By Edwafd Helmore 


Carving 


up the 


cult of 


Kerouac 


WHEN JACK Kerouac died at the age 
of 47, a broken, penniless alcoholic, 
in St Petersburg, Florida, his estate 

- an Underwood typewriter; pocket 
notebooks, royalties to such Beat 
classics as On the Rood - was val- 
ued at $53,000 1233,000). 

That was in 1969. Over the last 30 
years Kerouac, or rather the myth 
of Kerouac, has become a darling of 
pop culture; his image has been used 
to sell cars and jeans, and the value 
of his estate has soared to between 
$l0ra and $20m. 

It is a truism that death brings out 
the worst in people, but the fight over 
his estate that began as an 
internecine battle and is now be- 
tween a scholar who never met 
him, and the youngest brother of 
Kerouac's third wife, might on a 
good day, have entertained the 
defiantly anti-materialist writer: 

The battle began in 1994, when 
Jan Kerouac, the writer's daughter 
whom he never recognised as such, 
sued for control of her father's 
archives. 

She had never really known him 

- Kerouac abandoned her mother, 
Joan, when she was pregnant with 
Jan in 1952, after a single year of 
marriage. Though Jan met him 
only once - she was 15; he sat in a 
rocking chain slugged whiskey and 
watched The Beverly Hillbillies - 
Jan Kerouac was almost more Jack 
Kerouac than her father, and proved 
so in 1996 by dying, aged 44, of kid- 
ney failure after a life of hard drink- 
ing. drug addiction and 
streetwalking. 

In Ins one-and-a-half-page will 
Kerouac had left his worldly pos- 
sessions to his mother; Gabrielle. 
who died in 1973. She left everything 
to Stella Sampas, Kerouac’s third 
wife, who died in 1990 and left every- 
thing to her brothers and sisters; 
they appointed John Sampas, the 
youngest, as executor. 

Jan Kerouac was by all accounts 
obsessed with her father and be- 
lieved, with some reason, that his 
estate should come to her. Despite 
having struck a deal with Stella Sam- 
pas for 50 percent of her father’s roy- 
alties, amounting to $125,000 
f £78,000) a yean Jan sued the fam- 
ily. charging that her grandmother’s 


will had been forged and that she 
should be awarded the estate. 

With Jan Kerouac’s death the 
matter might have been concluded, 
but the battle has now erupted 
again What was at first a struggle 
between close family members has 
now been extended into a feud be- 
tween more distant interests. 

On one side is John Sampas, 
Kerouac's brother-in-law, a 65-year- 
old retired army researcher, who 
keeps an iron grip on the estate, 
which he runs from his cluttered 
Victorian cottage in Lowell Mass- 
achusetts, Kerouac's home town. It 
is Sampas who has approved the use 
of Kerouac’s image in ads, stands to 
benefit from Gus Van Sant’s forth- 
coming movie of On the Road and 
saw to it that his 32-year-old nephew 
produced a tribute CD that indudes 
an unpublished Kerouac poem read 
by Aerosmith’s Steven ’iyiec 

On the other is Gerald Nicosia, 48, 
the author of Memory Babe, a well 
regarded Kerouac biography, and 
the literary executor of Jan Ker- 
ouac’s estate. Nicosia claims that 
Sampas has sold off items from the 
estate - including a raincoat to 
Johnny Depp, for $10,000 - which he 
believes should have been kept in- 
tact for future generations of schol- 
ars to refer to, as Jack Kerouac 
seems to have wished. 

“1 was given a mission by Jan Ker- 
ouac, a sacred trust, " he says. “What 
she wanted was based on what her 
father wanted.” Kerouacwas, says 
Nicosia, “meticulous about fifing 
his papers as a goldmine of infor- 
mation for scholars. Mr. Sampas’s 
bank balance,” he adds, “is a minor 
consideration compared to the 
archive of one the greatest American 
writers of the 20th century.” 

Nicosia is currently awaiting a 
judgment from an appeals court in 
New Mexico that would determine 
whether Jan's suit against the Sam- 
pas family can proceed. A victory 
would give Nicosia one-third control 
over Kerouac's estate and benefit 
Jan's cousin who, Nicosia says, was 
a tramp on the streets of Sacramento 
when last heard of. To complicate 
matters further Jan's ex-husband, 
John Lash, a New Age writer living 
in Belgium, who is general executor 



One for the road: Jack Kerouac gives a reading to his Beat friends during the heyday of the movement 


of her estate, opposes the action and 
has already agreed to give his share 

of her estate to the Sampas family. 
Be and Nicosia are no longer on 
speaking terms. 

As it becomes further removed 
from the author himself, the long- 
winded saga also is becoming more 
personal Nicosia calls Sampas a liar 
and a huckster; while Sampas trots 
out his lawyer to deny allegations that 
he is selling off truckloads of Ker- 
ouac's papers and belongings. In tbdr 
last conversation, Nicosia recalls, 
Sampas screamed at him, ‘Tfou piece 
of shit you killed Jan KerouacT 

Sampas accuses Nicosia of forc- 
ing Jan into filing the suit against the 
estate and has declared that “Ger- 
ald Nicosia’s poisoned hand will 
never touch the Kerouac archive His 
touch is the touch of death.” He has 
also alleged that Jan had tried to get 
out from under Nicosia’s thumb, 
but died before she could sign a let- 
ter dismissing him as literary ex- 
ecutor. He got his lawyer to call into 
a radio show to ask Nicosia why he 
and Jan had sold the arrest warrant 
charging her father with failure to 
provide child support 

Most surviving Beats have elect- 
ed not to take sides, though both 
Allen Ginsberg and William Bur- 
roughs (who dial last year) indicated 
that they were tired of the bickering 
In 1995, Jan Kerouac and Nicosia 
travelled to a New York University 
conference on her father. The Beat 


heavy-hitters were there -Ginsberg, 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti Michael Mc- 
Clure. Jan unfurled a banner read- 
ing, “Save Jack's papers!” and 
university police kicked both her and 
Nicosia out 

But to Nicosia, the fight is the 
good fight even if the legal man- 
oeuvrings have prevented publica- 
tion of a book written by Burroughs 
and Kerouac titled And the Hippos 


What was at first a 
battle between close 
family members has 
been extended into a 
feud between more 
distant interests 


Were Boiled in Their Tanks. In 
fact, he never met Kerouac and, to 
most people associated with the 
Beats, he is an odious character and 
possibly mad. 

“Nicosia's crazy and paranoid,” 
said one friend of Kerouac's. “He 
identifies himself completely with 
Kerouac He sees himself as carrier 
of the sacred vessel." 

In April Nicosia sent a pleading 
10-page letter to about 100 Beat 
scholars and writers, saying that he 
was the target of a hate campaign 


and had received a death threat In- 
deed, Nicosia has made himself 
unpopular with Kerouac’s other bio- 
graphers. Though he claims to have 
no further interest in writing about 
Kerouac, he is incensed that Sampas 

has given only one biographer Doug- 
las Brinkley, access to the archive. 
He even got around to heckling Ann 
Charters, editor of The Portable 
Jack Kerouac and JadzKerouojc: Se- 
lected Letters, 1940-1956, on a book 
tour to promote them. 

“Both Sampas and Nicosia have 
an agenda” Mitchell Smith, editor of 
The Kerouac Cormection, toldtbe LA 
Times. “Sampas is trying to make 
Kerouac a dean-cut character. 
Nicosia is doing a Freudian reading 
with all sorts of sexual innuendoes 
that make people uncomfortable." 

The main area of contention is 
over Kerouac's homosexuality “It’s 
public knowledge, though it has 
never realty been acknowledged, 
that Jack was probably more 
strongly homosexual than hetero- 
sexual" says Herbert Gold, a San 
Francisco writer and a friend of Allen 
Ginsberg. “Where Alien was frank 
about his homosexuality. Jack, with 
his French-Canadian Catholic back- 
ground, was incredibly conflicted 
and self-hating about it" 

Nicosia’s tome detailed several 
homosexual encounters Kerouac is 
known to have had. To Sampas, 
Nicosia was painting his brother-in- 
law as a “flaming homosexual when 


BurtGHnn 


he wasn: t". Charters' anthologies 
make no mention of Kerouac’s love- 
affairs - a feet that seems to have 
convince d Nicosia that she was 
selected a (to a whitewash. Charters 
denies e ditrng out anything to do 
with the: affairs, including those 
with Gin ;berg and Gore Vidal be- 
cause (hi :re was nothing to include. 
To Nicos la, such omission smacks 
ofacons] iracy to dean up Kerouac’s 
image, af in the case of another icon, 
the hom<: isexuaUames Dean. 

But if l he fight over Kerouac’s es- 
tate. anc: his image, distract from 
his brillici nee as a writer some of his 
manusci ipts are now finding their 
way into institutional care. On de- 
posit at tine Newark Public Library 
is the frajfl roll of Teletype paper on 
which hr; wrote On the Road. Sam- 
pas has turned down offers of $lm 
(£625,00 * ?) for the draft but has in 
cheated .that he might accept if the 
right offer came along. The estate 
as a whcijle. however, is not for sale. 

What jKerouac would have made 
of the battle over his legacy can only 
be guessed at Says Gold: “The early 
Kerouac, the one you see on 
sweatshirts, would have said all he 
wanted was to write these great 
jfi his great stoix be the Whit 
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Classic Cartoons 


uld have said. T don’t give a 
‘ was a miserable, destroyed 
person, iin anti-Semite with paranoid 
fantasia but even so I don’t think 
he woul ( I have valued this ” 


MARTIN PLIMMER ON JACK ZIEGLER 


JACK ZIEGLER, married, 
three kids, 56 years, one and 
a bit abandoned novels, has 
seen enough of life to know 
about depair panic, incom- 
prehension. obsession, fear 
and madness, all of which fea- 
ture in his New Yorker and 
Plaifiroy cartoons, rendered 
funpy by his surreal vision. 

When he gave up writing 
and took up cartooning at 30. 
he practised till he hit on a 
technique that would do. 
then stuck to il For Ziegler, 
his drawings are merely con- 
tainers for ideas. He will 


never beautify chimney 
breasts, though they grant 
insights into the absurdities 
of civilised man. 

Falling Over is a contem- 
poraiy look at the oldest 
comic situation in the world. 
Ziegler's trick is to contrast 
his subject's prosaic self- 
congratulation with a 
glimpse of his animal fear. 
The subject is so locked into 
his modern suit that, apart 
from a few protozoie twitch- 
ings, he has lost the use of 
his arms altogether. 


Martin Plummer 



He sure plays a me 


BREAKING THE mould was al- 
ways sitarist Ravi Shankar’s 
claim to feme. It doesn't look 
like a big deal to set up along- 
side a woman sitarist and a per- 
cussionist from South India. But 
in the austere, slowly changing 
world of the Indian classics it 
could never have happened 
until somebody started daring 
the unthinkable. 

At the Barbican Centre the 
woman was Shankar's 17-year- 
old daughter Anoushka. She 
has been appearing with him 
for three years, and she has 
taken on a quiet confidence as 
she develops her skills. In the 
guild-like traditions of this 
music, dynasties have always 
been at the core. If you were not 
already in the family, you went 
to live with your guru for years 
anyway and slow))’ absorbed his 
whole way of life, philosophyas 


World 


Music 


RAVI SHANKAR 

BARBICAN CENTRE 
LONDON 


much as practice. What was on 
show here amounted to the 
typical teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Anoushka shadowed 
her father, fingering silently or 
doubling up. sometimes taking 
over a phrase or two and once 
setting out on a dose sequence 
of imitation. That’s the way 
everybody (earns and she was 
doing it proficiently. 

But Ravi had also given her 
a composition of her own. mid- 
way through the second raga 
performance. This quick-fire 
burst of cross-rhythms and cas- 
cading turns, expertly tailored 


to her current level of achieve- 
ment, came overwith verve and 
practised accuracy. As for her 
own personality, the playing 
does not yet give much away be- 
yond a tidy manner and nimble 
fingers, but it’s early days yet 

Too early? The Indian great 
names are currently bringing 
on their own in a rush. Arqjad 
Ali Khan, the sarod maestro, 
has toured and recorded with 
his two teenage sons, and there 
is always some frustration for 
the listener who hears hints and 
promises rather than mature 
achievement. A lot of fine play- 
ers could deliver a higher thrill 
quota and would leap at the 
chance of the exposure if only 
they had the contacts. 

Unfair maybe, but it was 
ever thus, and Ravi Shankar 
still delivers the goods himself 
with his old brilliance. His spe- 


cial magic is to play lifcea great 
storyteller spinning out a pacy 
tale packed with colour and in- 
cident Don’t ask too much in 
the way of languid slow pre- 
ludes. Thursday night’s begin- 
ning was a little perfunctory in 
feeling. But set him going with 
tabla, here Bikram Ghosh, and 
the pace takes him over in a 
flow of surprises, dramatic 
leaps and rhythmic piJe-ups, 
even if just for an all-to-brief few 
minutes. Both Ghosh and the 
South Indian nuidangam play- 
ec Bala Chandra, had a back- 
ground role in the first half. All 
that changed after the interval 
as north and south struck up 
more in duel than duet Very un- 
prima-donna like of Shankar to 
be so generous with his time, 
but that's the old radical all over 


show 
through 


Meltdown 


CULTURE, RANKING JOE, 
JOSEPH COTTON 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
LONDON 


during the interval, the well- 
heeled but suitless thirtysome- 
thing man in the seat next to me 
leaned over and muttered: “I won- 
der if you might have any dope 
you’d be able to sell me?” Polite- 
ness failed to blunt the tiny serra- 
tion of excitement in his voice. 

'Tm gas p in g for a spliff.” he said. 
In the row behind me, a woman 
with a soft bob of ash-blond hair 
flicked through volume two of the 
River Cafe Cookbook. 

This is the ’Toots-rock-reggae” 
generation. And thoroughly nice 
people they are too - a generation 
of folk who reached adolescence 
in the long shadow of the energy 
crisis, who benefited from afford- 
able higher education, uncompli- 
cated social division, and John 
Peel's nightly sanctification of 
Misty In Roots, Don Carlos and 
Burning Spear They bought into 
the punk ethos, they read proper 
books, they fought racism and 
they saw in the ‘Toots'’ reggae of 
the mid-to-late Seventies an aes- 
thetic and cultural purity that 
mprte neo-American life in Britain 
a little bit easier to bear. By and 
large, it was not about class but 
political attitude, unless of course 
you were black. 

90 per cent of the people at the 
Festival Hall last week weren’t 
black - no surprise, because a 
large chunk of the sales of Cul- 
ture’s Two Sevens Clash was ac- 
counted for by white punks on 
dope. Two Sevens Clash was the 
album for radical youth to be seen 
with in Jubilee year. Bow-legged 
Joseph HOI was the trio’s main- 
spring, sounding like a muezzin 
with ants in his pants. 

There were no pants to be seen 
in the RFH, however; only Hill's 
capacious brown kaftan and a soli- 
tary co-vocalist in a Chi-lites-style 
white suit, od hand to flesh Hill’s 
voice out towards its former har- 
monised glory. The Dub Mystic 
Band (sadly hornless) shanked 
fervidly in support and during 
those periods when the keyboard 
player was not smearing every- 
thing with dollops of shrill synthet- 
ic gloop, they passed themselves 
off pretty well as the sort ofjiggty 
thing 500 stoned thirtysomethings 
might fancy on a Thursday night. 

There was no getting away 
from it, though, this was heritage 
roots - the kind of music you’d 
never undervalue and would de- 
fend to the death but also that 
feels slightty pickled in its own 
sap. In truth. Culture were a bit of 
a pantomime in comparison to 
Ranking Joe and Joseph Cotton, 
two saucy MCs of the medium-to- 
old school who plied their sharp- 
tongued trade over King T\ibby 
rhythms spun by the Blood & Fire 
Posse (plus a hovering Mick 
Hucknall) and overlaid with “live’’ 
dub samples. 

CottoD was spindly and wore a 
beige lounge suit, tie and small 
velour hat Ranking Joe was ro- 
tund and wore a beige safari suit, 
medallion and huge velour hat. 
They took the assembly on a tour 
of “roots and culture from the 
foundation’’, from Satta Mas- 
sagana to the fullest bloom of the 
Eighties dancehall style. They 
were fanny, poised and insouciant 
which was handy because thev 
had to cover for the semi-leg-’ 
endary U Brown. Still, it was a 
beautiful thing to hear TUbb's 
rhythms at the kind of volume you 
can never get away with at home 
for fear of waking up the baby. 
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From Del Boy to dole boys 


The godfather of 
Britcom explores 
the dark side 
in his new 
drama series. 
James Rampton 
meets him 


SCHIZOPHRENIA, DIPSOMANIA, 
care in the community, refugee 
crises, repossession, homelessness, 
marriage breakdown. subjects, per- 
haps, for the latest Sir David Hare 
state-of-the-nation play, or a radical 
new polemic by Howard Brenton? 

Actually, no. These are just some 
of the topics covered in the first 
episode of Heartburn Hotel the lat- 
est sitcom from the undisputed- 
heavyweight champion of the genre. 
John Sullivan. With a CV featuring 
Citizen Smith, Dear John. Just 
Good Friends, Roger, Roger and, of 
course. Only Fools and Horses, he 
floors all-comers. Commissioning ed- 
itors talk in hushed tones of “doing 
a John Sullivan”. 

But with Heartburn Hotel, writ- 
ten with an old friend, Steve Glover. 
Sullivan is straying into darker ter- 
ritory. Harry (Tim Healy), an em- 
bittered Falkland^ veteran, poured 
bis Army pay-off into a sink hotel in 
Smethwick in the belief that Birm- 
ingham would host the 1992 
Olympics. Now the Olympic Hotel - 
stfll boasting an Eddie the Eagle 
Suite, and a huge photo of Eatima 
Whitbread -is more depressed than 
Eeyore. It is home to the flotsam and 
jetsam of society washed up there 
by a wave of DSS regulations. 

Sullivan, the son of a (dumber and 
a charlady, sits in a rather posher es- 
tablishment- the I-angham Hilton 
m central London -for our interview. 
A craggy, greying, down-to-earth 
man from Balham dressed in black 
zip-up jacket and blue shirt, he pon- 
ders the darkness visible in his lat- 
est work. “I describe it not so much 
as dark as gun-metal grey.” 

It is true that much of his work 
has skilfully intermingled pleasure 
and pain. Untimely death and 
Alzheimer's disease featured in 
Roger, Roger, and Over Here focused 
on the horror of wax: Even the 
mega-popular Only Fbols has cov- 
ered areas which are not overtly 
comic, such as miscarriage, vio- 
lence and marital strife. 

According to Sullivan, “even in the 



most terrible tragedy, something to- 
tally stupid will be said ... Td find it 
difficult to write pure drama without 
any light relief because I don't see 
life like that Even at my father's fu- 
neral, I found something comic." 

With echoes of Fawlty Tbwers, 
Heartburn Hotel centres on a snob- 
bish hotelier. Harry, in a smart reg- 
imental blazer and tie which clash 
with the filthy T-shirts of his guests, 
is a man with more prejudices than 
the Ku Kline Han. “I don't see these 
people as the dregs of society. 
They're my hotel guests, and 1 treat 
them as such," he protests as he 
strikes a match on the bead of a Bud- 
dhist meditating in the middle of the 
Ibrville and Dean Lounge. 

Ashe always does. Sullivan drew 
inspiration from his own life. “The 
idea for Harry came from an old man 
I knew when I worked in an adver- 
tising agency after leaving schoaL All 
he did was wrap up parcels, but in 
that tiny room he had a position of 
power. He should have been aiming 
for efficiency, but he just wanted to 
show his superiority all the time. 

“It’s the same with Harry. In his 
efforts to make himself look superior 
he looks a fooL He looks down on 
people who don't have any money. 


and when someone arrives who po- 
tentially has money, he is licking 
them all over. People like that always 
make me laugh - stupid people who 
don't know they’re stupid ” 

Geoffrey Perkins, the BBC’s head 
of comedy, says: “A lot of flawed char 
acters - Alf Garnett, Basil Fawlty. 
Hyacinth Bucket - are on the cusp 


British programme of all time (the 
Only Fbols and Horses Christmas 
special in 1996. which gained an au- 
dience of 2-L34 million). Labouring 
by night on scripts which were con- 
stantly rejected, he worked by day 
as a window-cleaner second-hand 
car dealer, builder and lorry-driver. 

"An MP once invited me for din- 


7 would find it difficult to write pure 
drama unthout any light relief because I 
don't see life like that’ 


of being extremely dislikahle, but the 
writers have given them a vulnera- 
bility they’re not aware of So they'll 
go serenely on being idiots while we 
take a comic view of them. There’s 
a residua] charm about Harry, and 
he always gets his come uppance - 
which gives us satisfaction.’' 

Sullivan, now 51, has been doling 
out quite a lot of satisfaction in the 
two decades since Citizen Smith. 
But for 10 years before that. Sullivan 
had looked anything but a writer des- 
tined to pen the most-watched 


ner at the House of Commons and 
asked, ’Have you ever been here be- 
fore?’ ’Yes.' I said, ‘I used to clean 
the carpets’." 

He doesn't look back in anger, 
though. “It sounds perverse, but 
knowing hardship is important as a 
writer. You know the despair of 
being stuck with no sign of an escape 
route. If when l was 21. the BBC had 
said, this is really good.’ I’d have 
been finished within a few years." 

His big break came when he land- 
ed a job as a scene-shifter at the 


BBC. In a scene that might have 
come out of a Hollywood rags-to- 
riches movie, he approached Ron- 
nie Barker, lying on his bunk on the 
set of Porridge, and asked him to 
read a sketch he'd written. Barker 
instantly hired him as a writer on 
The Two Ronnies. “I had the per- 
severance of a man hanging over a 
cliff by a dandelion," Sullivan recalls. 
“You just don’t let go." 

There has since been the odd 
wobble - even Perkins admits that 
the disappointing Sitting Pretty - 
about a millionaire's wife in Surrey 
- “didn't strike a chord.” But other- 
wise. things have been cushy. 

Sullivan is at a loss to explain why 
he has become the biggest thing in 
television this side of Cilia Blade’s 
wage packet “There is no secret for- 
mula," he says. “If there was. I’d 
write a book about it and buy Neck- 
er Island off Richard Branson. I base 
everything on what I would like to 
watch. Your luck is how dose you 
come to public opinion.” 

He came dosest with Only Fbols 
and Horses. But just why have the 
exploits of two no-hope rs from Peck- 
ham - inveterate wide-boy, Del 
(David Jason), and his hapless 
brother. Rodney (Nicholas Lynd- 


John Sullivan’s new series 
(top) stars Tim Healy in a 
sink hotel, while in Only 
Pools And Horses, David 
Jason and Nicholas Lynd- 
hurst (above) lived in a coun- 
cil flat John Laurence (left) 

hurst) - hit such a universal nerve? 
“Everyone knows a Del Boy, what- 
ever walk of life they’re from," Sul- 
livan reckons. "The City of London 
is full of people like him, who fly by 
the seat of their pants. And many 
people recognise the naivety and 
put-upon air of Rodney in them- 
selves or their children. 

“The roost important thing is for 
the viewer to recognise the charac- 
ters. So many comedies have funny 
lines but you think, “where the hell 
do the characters come from? We 
don’t know them’."* 

Sullivan is preparing to write an- 
other series of Roger, Roger, and, in- 
triguingly, an adaptation of his 
favourite book, David Copperfield. 
with Jason and Lyndhurst slated for 
the parts of MIcawber and Heap. 

But speculation about a toother) 
last hurrah for Only Fbols refuses to 
die down. “I can’t see how it could 
come back,” Sullivan claims. "It 
would be kamikaze to walk the extra 
mile again. Still, if David and Nick 
said let’s do another'. I'd find it ir- 
resistible.. JTd do it for the beer." 

There’s only one word for that 
prospect- luwfy-jubbly. 

Heartburn Hotel begins on BBCl on 
20 July. 


History ruled by men’s ulcers and sensitive teeth 


IT IS not so long ago that history was 
seen as one long expression of rea- 
son, of impersonal, universal laws 
being expressed through the more 
or less unwitting agency of humans. 

This way of looking at things has 
become untenable now- mainly be- 
cause of the 20th century - but lis- 
tening to Case History (Radio 4, 
Saturday), you start to think that the 
pendulum has swung too far the 
other way. This is history ruled by 
ulcers and sensitive teeth, a chancy, 
contingent business in which human 
beings are the unwitting tools of mic- 
robes and bad medication. 

This week, for instance, Roy 


Porter investigated the state of An- 
thony Eden's health, and how far it 
contributed to British humiliation in 
the Suez crisis. The evidence is 
equivocal What is known for certain 
is that, shortly before becoming 
prime minister; Eden underwent a 
gall bladder operation in the course 
of which surgeons inadvertently 
tied up his bfle duct (“one of the 
schoolboy howlers of surgery", ac- 
cording to one expert). 

to spite of a corrective operation, 
his diaries suggest that throughout 
1956 he was in considerable pain for 
which he used benzedrine, a kind of 
amphetamine, to other words, our 
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national self-esteem was in the 
hands of a dangerous speed-freak. 

This hypothesis is not easy to 
prove, since medical records are not 
available, and such evidence as we 
had was open to different interpre- 
tations. Eden's widow. Lad)' Avon, 
hotly disputed the idea that illness 
marred her husband’s record, boast 


ing of his strength, and that he 
"sprang" back to work long before 
the doctors thought he should. You 
could take this easily as confirmation 
that he really was not in a fit state 
to be running the country. 

More pertinent would have been 
a bit more hard information on 
what went on in Cabinet and a little 
less anecdote (though it was worth 
knowing that when Eden resigned 
and went on a cruise for his health, 
liis steward was young M r Prescott) . 

Porter ended with a shrug. Was 
Lhe Suez crisis caused by Eden's 
sickness, or was Britain the sick man 
of Europe.' This very question. 


which ignored the roles played in 
Suez by FYance. Israel and Egypt, 
suggested a different diagnosis: toe 
real British disease is hypochondria, 
a tendency to take every incident as 
a symptom of some dreadful ailment. 

The same lack of confidence is 
surely responsible for the current 
mania for Irish drama on toe Lon- 
don stage - how else do we account 
for the extraordinary success of 
Martin McDonagh’s glib melodra- 
ma? The Irish Play (Radio 4, Fri- 
day) told of a forgotten left-wing 
playwright, Jake Parsons, who re- 
invents himself as Desmond 
O’Doeherty. and turns a play that has 


been languishing to a drawer. The 
Witch of Dagenham, into The Witch 
of Tralee. Roaring success follows 
immediately. 

Michael Butt's humour was oc- 
casionally a little too coarse, and his 
phony manipulative, theatrical types 
were overdone. Then again, the 
subject did not need dissecting with 
a scalpel it needed stamping on with 
a pair of 18-hole Doc Martens. 

The final joke, in which Parson be- 
comes aware of the potential of 
Bosnian theatre, capped it neatly. 
Who says drama cannot be enter- 
taining and socially responsible at 
the same time? 
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Diary 

David lister 

I AM touched to receive a 
letter from Fiona Shaw 
(below). Indeed, she 
wishes to touch me, and 
25.000 others on the 
National Theatre's mailing 
list, for some dosh for the 
old flagship - where she is 
starring as Miss Jean 
Brodie. At least, I assume 
this is the case, for I am 
sadly unable to read her 
writing. Miss Brodie would 
have had words to say 
about such a scrawl ' 

The appeal for cash, 
£l.5m of it, accompanied 
by a bleak message from 
artistic director Trevor 
Nunn - “We can’t go on 
without you” - shows that 
the National for one has 
little confidence in Chris 
Smith securing largesse 
from the Treasury. Those 
handwriting experts and 
others who are sufficiently 
touched by the Fiona and 
Trevor appeal will receive 
some interesting benefits 
in kind. £350 a year gets 
you a hotline to the box 
office, for instance; £3,000 a 
year has that hotline 
extended to the catering 
department A £5.000 
benefactor is invited to the 
annual reception with the 
NT director, a £30,000 life 
benefactor is invited to the 
chairman and director’s 
annual luncheon. Gluttony 
is clearly the wealth- 
defining factor. But 
potential benefactors 
should raise one query. 
Above each list of benefits 
is the phrase. “The 
National may extend toe 
following.” As Miss Jean 
Brodie knew, “may” is a 
slack word, failing to 
guarantee any promise of 
real initiation into the 
cr^me de la creme. 



WITH THE departure of 
Julian Spalding as its 
director, Glasgow 
Museums has lost one of 
the great raconteurs of the 
arts world. My favourite 
story came from when 
Spalding was showing then 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher round his 
museums just after the 
multi-million pound sale of 
Van Gogh's Sunflowers. 
Mrs Thatcher said to 
Spalding: “Isn't it 
incredible about Van 
Gogb’s chrysanthemums?” 
“Er. Sunflowers I believe. 
Prime Minister, ” he 
muttered respectfully. She 
nevertheless ignored him, 
continuing, with horror in 
her voice. “And do you 
know. Mr Spalding, they 
weren't even his best 
chrysanthemums!" 
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OVERVIEW 


Sir Peter Hail’s 
Glynebourne production 
of Verdi’s grand tale, set 
in 14th century Genoa. A 
seafaring plebeian falls 
in love with the Doge's 
daughter and they have 
a child. One day he 
returns home to find 
them both dead. 


Jez Butterworth’s direc- 
torial debut, based his 
own award-winning 
play, is a Tarantinoesque 
yarn about a couple of 
gay gangsters who turn 
a talentless singer into 
a star. Starring Ian Hart, 
Ewen Bremner. Aiden 
Gillen and Harold Pinter. 


CRITICAL VIEW 



“Not for a moment did it challenge our 
theatrical perceptions, compel us to look 
at this drama, with keen, open minds" 
cried Edward Seckerson. berating the 
“eminently sober, sombre, pageant-like 
Boccanegra... respectful to the point of 
torpor." The Daily Telegraph praised the 
scenery but felt it a "safe but dull" inter- 
pretation. sourly noting “the Council 
Chamber scene was more reminsicenc of a 


Ryan Gilbey admitted “the relationships 
in the picture sometimes do not make any 
sense... you can find yourself tuned into a 
character's deepest desires, without 
knowing what it is that he does for a liv- 
ing." and remonstrated “symbolism ar rhe 
expense of plausibility.” Never one to hold 
back, the Daily Moil panned it as a “foul- 
mouthed, incoherent, shambolic drama." 

In contrast. Time Out was delighted. de- 


Louise Levene preferred the scenery to 
the dancers, noting “the sumptuous 
palaces and Himalayan vistas look more 
than usually handsome on the wide, deep 
stage." but added “most of the acting 
was perfunctory and some of the dancing 
was rather under rehearsed.” She con- 
cludes that “they need to relax more if 
they are to turn the steps into poetry." 
The Evening Standard had their eye on 


St Ionian's bunfight than a 
revolutionary uprising." The Times be- 
moaned "a sense of his [HallJ deliberately 
expunging anything 'operatic' from 
the performance, a spraying down of 
emotion." while the Evening Standard felt 
"the departure of the tenor lead... sug- 
gests desperation," and expressed an 
aversion to the replacement. Terje Ander- 
sen: "Nice voice, but hopeless on stage." 


scribing it as "Slick as a steel comb drawn 
through a brylcreemed quiff, the movie is 
styled in bright, bold musical strokes and 
directed with dizzy verve." The Times 
gushed “where the play was contrived, 
the film is modishly slick", and compli- 
mented the acting: “If Aiden Gillen's un- 
predictable Baby steals attention with his 
switchblade humours it is Harold Pinter's 
Ross who eventually steals the film." 


the audience who were "applauding ar 
every turn as if rhey were welcoming back 
long-lost friends." The Times praised the 
"wonderful lavish sets" and was more 
complimentary about the drama designat- 
ing it "fresh and full-blooded". The re- 
view was positively lascivious over 
Deborah Bull's Gamzatti. calling her "as 
beautiful as she is imperious, a knock-out 
in he r midriff-revealing gold frock." 


ON VIEW 

OUR VIEW 

You can watch S/mon 
Boccanegra on '4 goes to 
Glynebourne’ on 25 July (C4 
7.15pm). Sir Peter Hall’s 
production will also be going 
to the Proms on Saturday 

29 August at 7pm (01 71 

589 82 1 2). You can also 
hear it at the same rime on 
Radio 3. 

Verdi himself referred to this opera as 
“monotonous and cold" after its pre- 
miere in 1857, and sadly it seems that 
little has changed. Sir Peter Hall's over- 
cautious production left too much on the 
shoulders of the soloists who failed to 
rise to the occasion, leaving more emo- 
tional content in the scenery than on the 
stage. 

No chance of seeing the 
play at the moment, though 
the film is out on general 
release. 15 cert. 93 min- 
utes. 

A suitably menacing and claustrophobic 
crime thriller, though ludicroulsy con- 
trived at times. This exuberant debut is 
a measured success though you can't 
help feeling that Butterworth has taken 
the easy route with a gun-toting 
splatter-fesr. When will the world get 
over Tarantino? 

Royal Ballet. London Colise- 
um, St Martins Lane WC2, 
to 1 August (0171 632 

8300). 

An entertaining and ornate staging of 
Petipa's classic, somewhat marred by 
some cardboard performances. Irek 
Mukhamedov’s Rajah paced about mas- 
terfully with the tiger, with whom he 
had a greater rapport than the lack- 
adaisical Deborah Bull. The audience 
weathered the extra-long performance 
exceptionally well. 
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A hare- 
raising 
blur 
of flying 
feet and 
fur 


They might not be greyhounds 
but small dogs can run, too. 
Sharon Amos spends a day at 
the terrier races in Kent 


A once-common coun- 
try sport looks set to 
make a comeback. It 
involves little whis- 
kery dogs rushing 
round a field chasing 
a pretend hare or fox. 

Terrier racing conjures up images 
of a cosy old England, so last Sun- 
day it felt a little like stepping back 
in time at the country fair held at 
Little Chart in Kent 

Ron Spicer was responsible for 
setting up the terrier course. It had 
been nearly 10 years since he was 
last asked to officiate at a race - and 
he built his track with nothing more 
sophisticated than an upside-down 
bicycle with one wheeh a 120-ft loop 
of string and a rickety set of sk traps 
in which the dogs were held at the 
start of each heat 
Terrier racing operates on the 
same principle as greyhound racing 
in that the dogs set off in pursuit of 
a lure - in this case, a fox's brush 
on that loop of string. Terriers, 
after all, were bred as working 
dogs and are used in the hunt when 
a fax has gone to ground. Other than 
digging, their instincts are to chase 
- and that is the basis of the race. 
There are few rules. Persistent 
fighters, however, are disqualified 
and a terrier can compete more 
than once, provided it has not al- 
ready won a heat 

Forty years ago such races were 
hardly rare. They were the natural 
conclusion of the many terrier 


shows around the country - a bit of 
fun after the formality of the show- 
ing classes. They also made an 
amusing sideshow on hunt kennel 
open days. 

The reason for their decline is 
hard to pinpoint - although some see 
it as part of the growing antipathy 
to hunting. 

“Terriers epjoy racing, else they 
just wouldn't run. It's in their nature 
to chase things," said Eddie Gosbee, 
ajudgeatthe Little Chart fair. “You 
can’t malm a dog do anything it 
doesn’t want to," he added 

Most of the terriers were certainly 
keen on Sunday. At the end of the 
Little Chart course the fox-brush 
lure passed through a gap in some 
bales of straw, which frequently had 
to be rebuilt as a blur of fur and fly- 
ing feet followed enthusiastically 
behind. Hopeful contenders - 
around 24 dogs all told -queued im- 
patiently for their turn on the course. 

From the traps they could see the 
lure and they flung themselves 
against the fencing, barking loudly. 
On their release, toe pace was fast 
and furious. And from the point of 
view of the spectators, there was no 
chance of the attention waning as 
race followed race with barely a 
breather in between. 

One of toe reasons why terrier 
racing has such fresh appeal is that 
it remains a fairly low-key country 
sport and very much a family event. 
At Little Chart, owners - many of 
them teenagers or younger - paid 



The heat is on: at the terrier races in Little Chart, Kent, it costs 50p to enter a dog- Entry fees go to charity, and the winner gets £5 


just 50p each to enter their dogs in 
the heats. 

The overall winner in the finals 
got a modest £5 prize and the entry 
fees were later donated to Riding for 
the Disabled. The energetic hour of 
races made £180 for toe charity. 

Packed shoulder to shoulder 
along the fences were mums, dads, 
kids and grannies, cheering the 
dogs on and lau ghing wildly (or 
sympathetically) at a few of toe 
dogs who made it plain that they did 
not want to race at alL They simply 
ambled out erf toe traps and looked 
around as though wondering what 
the fuss was all about. 

Celia Cottmgton, a young groom 
who works locally, had entered two 
dogs in the two classes of race: Ruby 
in the under-14-inch (toe dog’s 
height measured to toe shoulder), 
and Ivy in the under^ 12-inch. 

“If s purely fan, that's all it is. And 
it's pretty much uncontrollable. But 
toe dogs love it - and so do we," she 
laughed. 

Looking at the crowds that had 
gathered, and enjoying their reac- 
tions (“When are you going to do it 
again?”), the judge Eddie Gosbee 
was upbeat. “I reckon terrier racing 
is on toe way back, from what 1 Ye 
seen today," he said. 

And the day's winners? The ap- 
propriately named Lucky outran all 
toe under- 14-inch contestants, while 
toe fastest in the under-12-inch 
class was none other than Celia 
Cottington's bitch. Ivy. 
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Through the land of smugglers and wreckers 


Weekend Walk 

Matthew Brace finds 
history and mystery on a 
hike around the Isle of 
Portland in Dorset 


Portland bill lighthouse was the 
first in the world to use oil lamps and 
reflectors, and it was one of the most 
recent to be converted to automat- 
ic operation. Just two years ago 
small bikes belonging to the light- 
house keepers' children lay around 
its base. Now they have gone and the 
keepers' cottages have been made 
into a museum. A guided tour up toe 
lighthouse steps is a good way to get 
your bearings before a walk around 
the island. 

The whole island is a Site of Spe- 
cial Scientific Interest controlled by 
the Crown Estate and home to rare 
plants and wildlife, so care is need- 
ed when walking. The cliff tops are 
decked in golden samphire. In the 
summer months look out for silver- 
studded blue butterflies, unique to 
the island. Kittrwakes and fulmars 
nest in the cliffs and gannets and 
cormorants can be seen fishing out 
to sea. 

Head north from toe lighthouse, 
following stone signs that look 
like gravestones and lead you past 
an ice-cream shop and rows of 
wooden beach huts towards a for- 
mer lighthouse, which is now a 
bird observatory. It's well worth 
stopping off here for an hour - with 
binoculars. 

The path carries on along the 
coastline, past rusted lifting ma- 
chines toat used to load huge blocks 
of toe famous Portland stone on to 
ships bound for London. Sir Christo- 
pher When used 50.000 tonnes of the 
stuff to rebuild St Paul's Cathedral 
after toe Great Fire of London in 
1666 and another 10,000 tonnes for 
the dome. The British Museum, toe 
Bank of England, toe Cenotaph, 
Selfridges and most of Whitehall’s 


government buildings are all built of 
Portland stone. 

Follow the east coast for more 
than a mile until the path winds be- 
tween giant boulders and becomes 
harder to use. It drops down to a 
quiet bay with a stony beach - 
Church Ope Cove - where crystal- 
clear waters break over smooth, 
rounded stones. If you are already 
peckish, this is a good spot for a 
sandwich break. Somewhere here, 
among the beach huts, are the ruins 
of a 13th-century church and if you 
can find them then your eyesight is 
better than mine. 

From toe cove, climb the steep 
steps to the remains of a fort built 
in 1432 by Richard, Duke of York to 
defend toe cove after he had seized 
Portland. As the informative sign- 
board will tell you, toe fort stands on 
toe site of a Bow and Arrow castle 
thought to date from the reign of 
William II (1087-1100). The fort has 
seen more than its fair share of ship- 
wrecks along this treacherous coast 
More than 400 have been recorded 
since the 17th century many the re- 
sult of wreckers notorious for lur- 
ing ships on to the rocks at night 
and stealing their cargoes. 


This was also toe haunt of the 
Portland Sea Dog, a legendary ani- 
mal that recovered contraband - 
mainly wool brandy and tea - dur- 
ing Portland's smuggling days. Dogs 
were also used to save shipwreck 
victims, plucking them from raging 
seas. 

Turn on vour heels and head 
north along the path between toe 
brambles that will lead you to the 
edge of a quarry. You are quite 
some distance from toe coastline 
now, but on high ground so the 
views are good. Looking east, you 
can see Lulworth Cove and beyond. 

A wide path leads along the quar- 
ry. which looks deserted now, and 
brings you to a cliff wall where it nar- 
rows and leads past some cottages 
and a car park for a Young Offend- 
ers institution. Craggy islands with 
precipitous cliffs have always been 
favoured by Her Majesty’s Prison 
Service for toe sighting of detention 
centres. 

Turn left at toe south-east comer 
of the high walls and follow toe road 
for about a mile through the village 
of Grove and to a junction with the 
A354. Go left and immediately right 
and head between two terraces of 



houses and to what looks like a 
builder’s yard fall of blocks of white 
stone. 

Take toe path straight ahead and 
slightly to your left and follow it 
around an old quarry and along the 
right-hand side of toe Portland crick- 
et ground to a side road. Cross it and 
follow a footpath sign. Ignore a sign 
warning of guard dogs - this refers 
to a site to toe right of toe path. You 
have the right of access and although 
you may hear the dogs from behind 
fences, they do not appear. 

Head straight for toe cliffs of the 
western coast and, picking up the 
path, turn left and head south. 
These cliffs are considerably high- 
er and steeper and toe wind blasts 
them mercilessly. 

The path follows the very edge 
for some time, skirting an outcrop 
and then cutting inland slightly 
through a field of gentle horses be- 


fore veering back to the edge again. 

Another habit governments have 
is to fill remote islands with myste- 
rious, faceless buildings run by the 
Ministry of Defence. Portland has a 
lot of these, and they detract great- 
ly from the natural beauty of the 
place. The path down the west coast 
passes a number and there is noth- 
ing to do but keep looking out to sea, 
watching the gulls and pretending 
they are not there. 

Soon you will catch a glimpse of 
journey's end. the turret of the Old 
Higher Lighthouse, which is now 
a spectacular Bed and Breakfast. 
It is run by Fran Lockyer, an am- 
ateur weather observer who trans- 
mits daily readings to the 
Meteorological Office. Nearby is 
the Pulpit Inn where a warming 
carrot and coriander soup and a 
pint of Wadworth's 6X awaits. Try 
and make it back to Fran’s place 
for sunset, which you can watch 
from the turret 

Directions: 

■Leave Portland Lighthouse along 
coast path heading northeast 
■Go two miles to Church Ope Cove 

■ Take steps to fort and on to old 
quarry and Young Offenders Insti- 
tution 

■ Follow road through Grove to 
A354 - left then right past old quar- 
ry and cricket pitch, cross road, fol- 
low footpath sign to diffs 

■ Head south along west coast cliffs 
to Old Higher Lighthouse 
Ordnance Survey Landranger map 
194 

Fbr more information and to book 
with Fran Lockyer, call Dorset 
Tburism on 0130 5 221001 



Nature Notes 


oecome acuve wnen nunxidity 
reaches a certain level, and so 
usually forage around dawn 
and dusk: but during warm, 
rainy weather they also move 
about during the day. Like 
slugs, they can wreak havoc on 
young plants by chewing away 
at the leaves - and not only 
near the ground. The other 
morning I found two nearly 
five feet off the ground, in the 
upper reaches of a huge 
stinging nettle. 

Their main form of defence 
is to withdraw into their shell 
when they detect a threat but 
their reactions are often 
dangerously slow, they do not 
seem to notice the vibration of 
approaching human footsteps 
and, even if tapped sharply, 
take some time to withdraw 


ici i uonai, and v 
crawl home. 

You can mass 
with slug pellets 
eat them. To toe 
are a delicacy, a: 
the Romans. Dqi 

fascinated by the 

them ultimately 

having picked or 
given it a few far 
generally discan 
as thrushes, on t 



them on stone: 
contents alive. 
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No business like show business 


la today’s beastly times for farmers, an 
agricultural fair offers much more than just a 
parade of animals. By Duff Hart-Davis 


F or me the star of the 
Royal Show, which took 
place at Stoneleigh, in 
Warwickshire, early 
last week, was Savant 
de Pierrecome. an im- 
mense Belgian Blue buD. Not for him 
the vulgar bustle of the main cattle 
lines, where droves of younger 
beasts jostled for supremacy. Above 
all competition, he was reclining at 
his ease in the artificial insemina- 
tion area, and resting on his laurels, 
as well he might, having sired the 
barely credible total of 30,000 sons 
and daughters. In bovine terms he 
is already a senior citizen, but still 
a majestic hulk. Whenever he rolled 
deeper into his great bank of straw, 
the ground seemed to quake, and 
when he gave a sigh, it sounded like 
the ocean breaking on the shore. 

A casual visitor to the show might 
easily have gained the impression 
that, like Savant, British farmers are 
having a good time. As always, a be- 
wildering variety of animals, equip- 
ment. goods, food and ideas was on 
display: 1.500 cattle. 2.000 sheep, 
2.000 horses, sundry goats, pigs 
and poultry, more than a thousand 
trade stands and at least 40 acres of 
gleaming new machinery; with dis- 
plays of air-sea rescue, motorbike 
rides, hot-air balloon competitions 
and bugs-of-war to beguile spectators 
at idle moments. The whole as- 
sembly belied the fact that the coun- 
try is in the trough of an agricultural 
depression. 

Yet this was the message that 
soon came through in any conver- 
sation. The Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England's director of 
exhibitions. David Storrar, empha- 
sised that the show was u a serious 
business event, looking forward in 
difficult times, designed to help 
farmers see the way ahead". Many 
exhibitors echoed his slightly grim 
tone, speaking of the challenges they 
face, and there seemed to be an un- 
intentionally desperate note about 
the National Farmers' Union theme 
logo. “Keep Britain Farming". 

The spokesman for JCB Land- 
power, which makes heavy-duty 


machinery in Cheshire, confirmed 
that “it's harsh for us in the UK at 
the moment, because farmers 
haven't got money to spend, and 
even worse abroad, because of the 
strength of the pound". Neverthe- 
less, he was presiding over a splen- 
did display of the firm's latest 
models, ail in their unmistakable ba- 
nana livery. In particular he sang the 
praises of the Ristrac range of trac- 
tors. which, with their pioneer four- 
wheel steering, have carried off this 
year's silver medal in the Machin- 
ery Award Scheme. 

When I asked about prices, he be- 
came evasive. Customers do not nor- 
mally buy at shows, he explained. 
They come to see what is new and 
chat to the manufacturers, but gen- 
erally the}' buy from a dealer - and 
in these hard times the (tellers nat- 
urally do what they can in the way 
of discounts. When pressed, my in- 
formant divulged that recommend- 
ed retail prices of Fhstracs range 
from £48.000 to £69,000, and said that 
when things are better big farmers 
often snap up four or five new trac- 
tors at a time. 

Round the comer lurked equip- 
ment of still more fearsome pro- 
portions: seven-furrow ploughs 
nearly 10 metres from front to back, 
cultivators that can rip up and 
smash down eight-metre-wide strips 
of ground at every pass. “We deliv- 
er many of these to eastern Ger- 
many,'' said a Swedish salesman 
enthusiastically. "For the beet 
fields." 

East Anglia, too, feels the impact 
of such monsters - and the layman 
cannot help wondering how the 
land survives their onslaught The 
main thrust of the exhibits was to- 
wards ever more powerful ma- 
chines. higher-yielding strains of 
wheat and barley more careful use 
of fertilisers. Yet out in the north-east 
comer of the showground was a sec- 
tion which pointed farmers in an- 
other direction entirely. 

In Farming and the Countryside 
you returned to a human scale. 
Here, small was beautiful. Little 
patches of barley were edged with 


borders of poppies and cornflowers 
growing among the com, because no 
weedkiller had been sprayed on the 
conservation strips along the edges 
- to the great benefit of insects, and 
therefore of birds such as par- 
tridges. Here were beetle banks 
clothed with tussocky, waist-high 
grass, built as a home for the preda- 
tory insects that eat pests in crops, 
and so reduce the need for insecti- 
cides. Here were plots of tradition- 
al grassland, alight with ox-eye 
daisies and meadow craaesbik Here 
was a green lane, created in 1996, 
never sprayed, with dog roses 
rioting in its hedges and cornflow- 
ers and corncockles sprouting from 
its verges. 

Here, in short, was a glimpse of 
how England must have looked 60 
or 70 years ago, and how many peo- 
ple would like it to look again. The 
contrast with ail the hi-tech ma- 
chinery a few hundred yards away 
vividly illustrated the great debate 
ncrw raging: how do we reconcile our 
need to grow high-quality food at 
competitive prices with our desire 
to live in an attractive landscape of 
small fields and hedges not bnital- 
ly trimmed? 

When I suggested to Charles 
Runge, chief executive of the Rase, 
that many people in Europe would 
like to see serious agriculture con- 
fined to the Continent, and Britain 
reduced to the status of a theme 
park, he reacted vigorously. “We’re 
trying hard to demonstrate that 
there is a role for commercial form- 
ing in the United Kingdom," he 
said. “But we also have to recognise 
that we’re an island containing 60 
million people, with the same pop- 
ulation density as India, so that the 
pressures on our land are for 
greater than, for instance, in France. 

"The point is, there are some 
areas in which formers can grow 
crops at world prices, and some in 
which it's stupid even to try. What 
are you going to do with that part of 
the countryside? Who looks after it 
if the former can't afford to? That’s 
the question to which we haven’t yet 
found any answer” 




All the fun of the fair at the Royal Agricultural Show in Stoneleigh, Warwickshire - from the sheep grooming tent to splendid pig ’exercising 1 quarters 
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Whatever happened to Rum? 


Deer on the Scottish island must 
be sacrificed if wildlife is to 
thrive. By Hamish Seott 


What’s On This Weekend 


POUCET FOOTBALL this weekend. 
Get into your medieval gear 
and take' part in a re-enactment 
of the Battle of Tewkesbury, 
This is the biggest battle 
recreation in the UK involving 
2,000 participants. The original 
battle, in 1471, was the 
culmination of the Wars of the 
Roses. And when choosing 
sides, it's worth remembering 
that the Lancastrians were 
completely frounced by Edward 
Vi’s Yorkist troops. You can buy- 
medieval accoutrements and a 


fortifying cup of mead from one 
of 150 stalls at the Medieval 
Sayre in the surrounding 
meadows. Less bloodthirsty 
folks can watch the battle from 
a safe distance - and see a 
falconry display 

Tewkesbury Medieval festival 
11-12 July. Afree bus service 
runs from the toum centre. 
Tourist Information, 01684 
295027 . Tcic/cesbury Battlefield 
Society 01684 292364 

SALLY KIND BERG 


THE ISLE of Rum’s environmental 
designations read like a list of hon- 
ours from Who's Who : National 
Nature Reserve, Site of Special Sci- 
entific Interest, National Scenic 
Area, EU Special Area of Conser- 
vation, EU Special Protection Area, 
and Unesco Biosphere Reserve. 
Owned by Scottish National Heritage 
and inhabited exclusively by con- 
servation workers and their families, 
the 26,000-acre island could scarce- 
ly be accorded a higher level of 
protection or financial subsidy. 

Ten thousand visitors a year 
make the crossing from the main- 
land and find a rugged wilderness 
inviolate from development But 
Rum's appearance is deceptive. Not 
only does its character owe more to 
man's activities than nature's, but 
current plans in terms of manage- 
ment are surprisingly ambitious. 
As I discovered on a bumpy drive 
across the island in the company of 
Malcolm Whitmore, the Deputy Re- 
serve Market; this showcase of the 
conservation movement is now un- 
dergoing a slow transformation that 
will affect its landscape, wildlife 
and, indeed, its human population. 

The interior of Rum is awesome. 


Huge mountains of volcanic basalt 
soar 2,500ft above sea level domi- 
nating barren moorland, lochs and 
tumbling streams. Golden eagles 
breed in the high peaks, sea eagles 
have been successfully re-intro- 
duced and one fifth of the world’s 
population of Manx shearwaters fiy 
in each spring to dig their burrows 
on the slopes. This ferociously in- 
human habitat is a part of the 
reserve that SNH has neither the 
desire nor the power to change. 

Our route, however, was at a 
lower level across the island’s vast 
expanse of impoverished wet moor- 
land where the only bird life we saw 
was a golden plover shepherding her 
chick into the safety of the heather 
Despite its fame as a reserve. Rum 
cannot support a great diversity of 
wildlife, particularly in terms of 
mammals. There are no rabbits, 
hares, foxes, hedgehogs, squirrels or 
pine-martens, voles or even house- 
mice. There are, however, red deer 
in abundance; some 3^500 beasts, de- 
scended from the herds imported by 
Victorian landowners. They helped 
create this wilderness by consum- 
ing the higher vegetation. For 40 
years. Rum’s deer have been man - 



Island dream will flora, insects - and humans - return to Rum? 


aged purely fer research, and stud- 
ies undertaken on the island have 
revolutionised knowledge of the 
species. But now die days of their su- 
premacy are numbered. 

Over the next few years the herds 
are likely to be culled down to a total 
of perhaps 300 head. By way of 
explanation, Malcolm pointed out a 
broken fence. Beyond it lay a five- 
year-old plantation of Scots pine 
where nota single sapling remained 
alive. Deer had broken into the en- 
closure to feast on file young shoots. 
“Originally natural forest would 
have covered almost half 0% island," 
be explained, "and we’re aiming to 


get back to that proportion." 

Since being taken into public 
ownership in 1957, Rum has led the 
movement towards regeneration of 
native woodland, and a million trees 
have now been planted But ail, to 
date, have had to be within enclo- 
sures. Now the trees are to be 
encouraged to spread naturally 
across the moors. When they return 
as part of a more balanced range of 
habitats, then so will butterflies and 
other insects, a richer flora and a 
more diverse bird-life - but only if 
deer numbers are reduced 

Our destination was the long- 
deserted settieroent of Harris on the 


western shore, where a herd of 
shaggy Highland cattle were graz- 
ing by the ruined crofts. Two 
centuries ago, more than 400 people 
lived on Rum, but by 1840 almost ail 
had been evicted. Eight thousand 
sheep replaced the humans before 
forming was abandoned and the 
sheep were displaced by deer. The 
cattle are the latest innovation and 
as their numbers increase, inevitably 
thqy will devour some saplings, 
though for less voraciously than 
deec and they will balance the 
destruction by breaking up and fer- 
tilising heavy sails. 

For Malcolm and the island's 
Other 21 full-time inhabitants cattle 
also hold the promise that Rum 
could perhaps within a generation, 
support a community of islanders 
with a sustainable economy "At 
presen t people ask how long our con- 
tracts are, as if living here was like 
a jail sentence, but we see it as a long- 
term thing," he told ma A profitable 
organic herd would be a start and 
there are other possibilities: bed 
and breakfast, a postal round, hous- 
ing for retired employees. 

“Of course," Malcolm added, 
“we're not talking about social en- 
gineering. That's not our job at alL 
We just want to make a go of it” His 
Hi-concealed enthusiasm was in- 
fectious. Rum, after all is more 
than a wildlife reserve. It is a living 
island - ever-changing, rich in pos- 
sfoiifoes and planning for the fiitiire. 
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Growing plants 
for medicinal 
remedies can 
produce a 
beneficial 
exchange 
between 
greenery and 
gardener. New 
Age nonsense? 
Not necessarily. 
By 

Kirsty 

Fergusson 


D o you need a herb 
garden these days? 
Who has not bought 
themselves a Cello- 
phane-wrapped pot 
of healthy parsley or 
tarragon or basil seedlings freon the 
supermarket and thought, “Hey, 
this is a lot easier than growing the 
stuff myself"? 

Herb gardens may appear very 
attractive in theory and took pretty 
in a restrained, grey-and -green scat 
of way. Nevertheless, as anyone 
who has tried making one win know, 
they have a habit of looking straggly 
and dull, or of being swamped by one 
particularly vigorous herb within a 
short space of time. 

I can think of several herbal 
potagers that have been dug up in 
desperation and replaced with or- 
namental plants, while the half- 
dozen plants considered essential for 
the kitchen have returned to their 
status of lounging around the back 
doorstep in pots. 

But die problem with herb gar- 
dens is really a question of shrink- 
ing definitions. A “herb” is any plant 
whose leaves or dowers have a use- 
ful domestic application - whether 
in the saucepan, the medicine chest 
or the laundry. 

Imagine a garden stocked not 
only with the favourite culinary 
herbs, but also roses and honey- 
suckle, hollyhocks and alchemillk 
cornflowers, nepeta, sunflowers, 
rock roses, onopordums and even a 
yucca or two - and you have a herb 
garden in its proper sense. It is vis- 
ually exciting, scented, floriferous, 
and as much fun for gardeners as for 
cooks. 

It is, however; quite a big step for 
most of us to take, when it comes to 
turning plants we grow for their dec- 
orative value into ointments, tinc- 
tures, decoctions and infusions. It is 
one thing to add a handful of freshly 
picked rosemary or sage to give 
flavour to a casserole; it is quite an- 
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Angelica is an ideal plant for making a “rescue remedy”, but it is best to pick the leaves on a sunny day and use locally-bottled spring water 



Christopher Fairweather/GPL 


A herbal oasis of health 


other to start floating flowers in a 
crystal bowl filled with spring water 
with a view to relieving worry about 
impending exams or a new job. 

As for the herbalists’ argument 
that growing plants for making 
remedies kindles a wholly beneficial 
kind of mutuality of energies ex- 
changed between plant and gar- 
dener - well that does call for a 
degree of open-mindedness. Raised 
eyebrows, a smirky twitch about the 
Ups and the convenience of the New 
Age label can quickly take the edge 
off any debate. 

Fblicity Warner is disarmingly 
alert to the sceptic's point of view. 
“I know," she says, surveying the 
crystal bowls with their shredded 
leaves, mini-pipettes and bottled 
spring water “It does look like little 
girls making perfume for the 
fairies.” FfeHdty is a journalist who 
lives in Bridport with her solicitor 
husband, Richard, and their two 


teenage daughters. Her town garden 
in an oasis of scent and colour; an in- 
formal meeting place of the purely 
useful the purely decorative and an 
experimental mixture or two. 

Perhaps the finest compliment is 
that it does not look like a herb gar- 
den; even the tubs that stand by the 
kitchen door combine phormiums 
and pelargoniums with thyme and 
coriander, mint and sage. 

Felicity began gardening with 
medicinal and culinary herbs 10 
years ago in the lingering aftermath 
of a severe bout of pneumonia, dur- 
ing which she discovered she was 
seriously allergic to antibiotics. She 
turned to her mother, who had 
grown up on a remote farmstead in 
Natal two days’ ride from the near- 
est doctor She had learned fromher- 
mother the recipes for an entire 
phannacopaea of herbal remedies. 

A week - and several doses of a 
brownish liquid composed of onion. 


garlic and sugar- later and Felicity 
had stopped co ughing and started 
thinking . Her daughters had proved 
allergic to antibiotics, too. 

Although a vast range of homeo- 
pathic remedies was available over 
the counter at chemists, she was 
convinced that the more control 


she had over growing the ingredi- 
ents, the more efficacious the rem- 
edy would prove to be. The 
gardening and preparation, she be- 
lieves, are as much a part of the heal- 
ing process as the physical response 
to the treatment. 

One major change that occurred 


HERBS TO THE RESCUE 


ANGELICA ESSENCE makes a 
“rescue remedy" - a tonic said 
to be efficacious for dealing 
with stress and shock. Felicity 
Warner has devised the 
following recipe: 

On a sunny day pick 1/2 oz 
(15g) of young angelica leaves. 
Tear up and leave to soak in 1/4 
pint (125ml) of spring water. 


Use a crystal or glass container 
and leave for two to six hours. 
Then pour the liquid into an 
opaque bottle, adding a tiny bit 
of brandy, which acts as a 
fixative. 

When required, put three or 
four drops under the tongue, or 
dilute four or five drops in a 
glass of water and then drink. 


in the garden was a conversion to 
organic methods: Pesticides and 
fungicides would, she felt, inhibit the 
natural energy of the plant and pol- 
lute the finished remedy. 

“We are all so much healthier 
since I started growing medicinal 
herbs," says Ehhrity. “And I think tiie 
garden is, too. 

*Tm very careful about what I 
weed out There is a theory that once 
you build up an organic, intimate re- 
lationship with the plants in your gar- 
den, the ‘reciprocating energies’ 
will have a strategic effect on spec- 
ific seed in the naturally occuring 
seed bank. 

“I mean," she pauses, grinning at 
my incomprehension, “whatever 
seeds itself spontaneously in your 
garden will be what you need in your 

medicine cabinet.” 

I think of my own collection of 
spontaneously sprouted sow thistles 
and look it up lata- in Clare Harvey’s 


Encyclopedia of flower Remedies 
(Thorsons, £17-9 9). I discover there 
that sow thistles can help us to deal 
with obnoxious behaviour. 

It all underlines an important 
point about herbal medicine: it does 
not treat mind and bortyas discrete 
entities, but holistically. To the 
herbalist, physical problems are 
linked to emotional ailments, so 
that both mind and body are healed 
in concert 

Looking at the Warners’ garden 
you realise that the body and mind 
are only two parts of a three-way 
equation. The familiar dictum 
should read: A healthy mind in a 
healthy body, in a healthy garden. 

More herbal information and 
recipes are available in ‘The Bach 
Flower Remedies: Step by Step ’ by 
Judy Howard (The C W Daniel Co 
Ltd) and The Home Herbal by Bar- 
bara Griggs (Pan) 
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Craftsmen made in U K. 

Super quality Extensive range. 

Assorted sizes to suit most locations 
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PONDLIFE 



Pffe m3 Design. Excavate. Construe/ or 
Renova/e. a pond or lake to suit your garden. 

FREE DESIGN AND QUOTE 

TEL :0171 354 0691 
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Pots direct from Crete! 

• Mari) unusual afis/ideas in our 
shop, conscn alon and garden. 

• Evriling pot six les & sizes fnxn all 
oierihc World. 

• Refat in our 200fl show gardens. 
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k Well worth the trip! 


PLASTIC FENCING & CATES 

TUFF-RAIL POST & CHAIN PICKET 

HH 

Cannot Rot. Never Needs Painting 

DEATR0PLAST LTD 

Dept GA498, Old Great North Road, SutloiKm-Trent, 

Newark. Notts NG23 6QL Tel: 01636 821226 


For the Unusual WATSON FLOORMATS 

Pots direct from Crete! Jj, A 

• Man) unusual gifls/ideas in our On the floor for yOUf “best friends" p3WS? 3 


r PRIVACY WIND/SOUND/POLLUTION BARRIER"’ 

Leylandii 

POt grown, guaranteed. Full instructions. Plant 2-3ft apart. 
Trim once a year for full control. 

10+each | 25+each | 50+each ~ 

— Green or Gold 

Size 6" to 10" 79p 74p 69p 

P&P per order £2.95 £3.95 £4.95 

Size 12" to16" £1.25 £1.15 £1.05 

Size 18“ to 24" £1.65 £1.55 £1.45 

Size 2ft to 3ft £2.20 £2.10 £1.95 

Size 3ft to 4ft • £2.95 £2.85 £2.75 

P&P per order £4.95 £5.95 £6.95 

rniMM Dept IN206, Allens Hill, Pinvin, 

rOTBST farm Nr - Perehore, worcs. WRIO 2DU 

I W1 WVI I w« III Te|; 01386 552240 j 

^PlANT CBUBE OPEN 7 DAYS (MOST CBeDfT CARDS WELCOME) J 


FREE 

3HB 


DELIVERY SERVICE 



•Our 

betheanswer. ■; , 

•100% cottai heavy pfle m^tiie uftunate mat \ 
for absorbency. •' . 

• Anthsfy, washable, lots of coioiffs and sees, > 

•Spedal sizes avaRabie please ask for . r ‘X 

d0taib - .It. 

•Prices from E10J5 Z jXtOML ■ 

For more information on our SUPER DIRT BARRIER 

MAT please contact 

WATSON FLOORMATS 

Liversedge Mfll, Huddersfield Rd, Battyeford, Mirfield, West 
Yorkshire. WF14 9DQ. TEL/FAX: 01924 499778 


j Barwevnock 
| Herbs 

| Plants for gourmet cooking. 
| and medicinal u$e. Oarden 
f and nursery open every day 
S 10am - 6pm. 

I Mail order catalogue 
J 3 x 1st class stamps: 

C Barwinnock Herbs, 

| 5 BurLill, 

t Ayrsliire 

I KA26 ORB. 

To advertise in this section 
please call the Gardening 
Team 
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-^- or ^ m ee ts the man responsible for greening one of London’s most styli sh patc h es 

An olive 
grove on 
your 
rooftop, 

sir? 
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S O what is the well- 
dressed Islington gar- 
den wearing this year? 
I asked the question of 
Joe Swift who has just 
opened a shop, the 
Plant Room, in Barnsbury Street, 
London Nl, to tempt the gardeners 
of this stylish patch. It is such a 
trendy area that even the second- 
hand clothes shop is called Secon- 
da Mano. In the past modishness 
has been charted by the numbers of 
bars, cafes and restaurants per 
yard of pavement, but now Islington 
has the ultimate indicator of chic; a 
garden shop. 

It is a beautifully designed place 
-cool, modem, light, with a curving 
beech-ply ceiling and a sinuous 
sweep of Por tland stone that acts as 
a counter Through the big sash win- 
dow at the back of the shop you ran 
see plants and pots waving entic- 
ingly at you outside, protected and 
set off by a wrap-around screen of 
willow fencing. 

Wooden decking, galvanised ac- 
cessories, black-stemmed bamboo 
and olive trees is where it’s at in 
Islington, says Mr Swift London gar- 
deners can get away with having 
olives out the back in a way that the 
rest of us can only dream of. It is a 
chic lode the garden as installation, 

railing for minimum maintenan/v* 

where plants doubte up as sculpture, 
and watering is done by computer 
“Look, these are busy people/ 1 he 
continues. “Stressed people. They 
don’t want their gardens making 
demands on them, as well as every- 
thing else in their lives. They want 
an outdoor room that looks good and 
makes them feel better.” 

Fbr the last 10 years, Mr Swift and 
his partner lalso his best friend, 
school mate, best man etc), Mark 
w illiams, have been designing and 
building such gardens. The shop 
seemed a logical extension of the 
business. Clients can come and 
browse through his CD-rom cata- 
logue of plants. They can choose 
seme of the most stylish pots in Lon- 
don (bright blue is the colour to go 
for), even go home with a vine that 
is probably older than they are, 
already dripping with grapes. Gar- 
dening doesn't come much more 
instant than that 

Mr Swift is a London boy himself. 

born in Hampstead, the youngest of 
three children. His mother is the 
writer Margaret Drabble, his father 
the actor CBve Swift Their garden 
) was mostly a football pitch. Real gar- 
dens to him meant grandparents: his 



father's mother’s garden in the 
suburbs of Liverpool, filled with 
sweet peas and roses; his mother’s 
family home near Ipswich, where he 
mowed the lawns under apple trees. 

Like many of us, when he left 
school he had no due what he want- 
ed to do. He drifted into an art found- 
ation course, then opted for a 
kibbutz in Israel - “It was the only 
place I could go without any money." 

When he came back, he knew he 
would never go back into anything 
that smelt of school, so he joined an 
eccentric landscaping company run 
by an actor in north London. 

He is 33 now, with a year-long 
course at the En glish Garden School 
behind him, and, though it was not 
obvious at the time, he picked up 
some useful s kills in his swflling- 
about time. The art course taught 
him how to draw and honed his eye 
for a pleasing line. The kibbutz 
introduced him to the d emands of 
hard manual labour He has the con- 
fidence-inspiring air of a man who 
knows what makes a brick wall 
stand up, and who has learned from 
experience what is most likety to sur- 
vive on a baking roof in London 
NW3. 

Not tree ferns. “I had a man come 
into the shop last week. He went 
straight out the back, saw one of the 
tree ferns and said, ‘I’ve got to 
have it 1 1 asked him where he was 
going to put it It was a roof garden. 

*No way/ I said. ‘You’re not mur- 
dering my best tree fern."' So he 
sent the man off with a nice gal- 
vanised trough filled with blue grass, 

Festuca glauca, instead He is into 
palms too, big waving fens of chu- 
sans and sheaths of date palm that 
tower over the spiky yuccas and 
agaves clustered together in the gar- 
den behind the shop. Expect to pay 
about £85 for a wefl grown Yucca glo- 
riosa, £180 for an ancient vine with 
a trunk like a s mall tree. 

Mr Swift is well used to the de- 
mands and constraints of small 
town gardens. *Td get lost if 1 had 
to go into half an acre.” he says. And 

he thinks many ofhiscustomersfeel Joe Swift in his Islington shop. The Plant Room: his clients are “busy people who don’t want their gardens making de man ds on them” 
the same way about garden centres. 


Neville Elder 


“Rows and rows and rows of shrubs. 
They don’t know where to start 
Whereas if they come here, they’ll 
know that I’ve already made their 
mistakes for them.” He does not 
want to restrict clients' choice, 
though. Rather the reverse. He 
wants to help them let their imagin- 
ations break out a bit But he likes 
his plants to be happy, too. 

How did he choose what things 


to put in his shop? 

“I just went with the things I 
liked," he says. He likes industry- 
inspired design: galvanised scoops 
(great for compost », galvanised 
drinking troughs, galvanised water- 
ing-cans, old olive oil jars, tali, nar- 
row earthenware pots. Scottish 
beach pebbles. 

He likes the pebbles so much, he’s 
used them on the floor of the shop. 


spread straight over the top of the 
old carpet the previous owners left 
behind. “It’s great for gardens, too." 
he says. "But you need 2uom) grade 
so it doesn't slick to Lhe bottom of 
your shoes ” 

He has Spanish woven weeding 
baskets i don’t scoff - my father had 
one when I was a child and used it 
aU the time; the original Bosbagi. he 
has irugs and slatted chairs. Pul 


brook and Gould hand cream for gar- 
deners. practical stuff such as Os- 
niacote fertiliser and packets of 
bone meal, garden candles and 
lanterns. 

He is keen on decks, not just be- 
cause they are fashionable, but be- 
cause they make gardening possible 
in areas where it could not otherwise 
happen. A deck is solid but warm, 
softer for children to fall on than con- 


crete or tarmac. It weathers nicely. 
It has the right crisp, architectural 
credentials for trendy town garden- 
ers. And it cries out for pots, which 
is good for Mr Swift* s business. 

His customers are also keen on 
plants that will survive in pots. 
“People sell houses so often round 
here," he explains. “If they keep 
some of their most expensive plants 
in containers, a trachelospermum 


say an olive or a lemon tree, they can 
take them with them when they 
move.” And leave a gap for the en- 
gaging Mr Swift to fill. 

The Plant Roam at 47 Barnsbury 
Street London Nl is open Tues-Sat 
noam-6pm> and Sun 
call 01 71-700 6766. For details of the 
Williams & Swift garden design 
and build service: coll 0181-341 97S6. 
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■ trim hedges of Carpinus betulus 
(hornbeam) this month, treating 
new hedges gently, cutting harder 
into established ones. Hedges and 

f screens of Crataegus monogyna 
(hawthorn) can be dealt with in the 
same way. If specimen trees of 
either kind need reducing in size, 
leave the work until winter when 
they are dormant 
■ Griseiinia, a New Zealand native 
with tough, leathery evergreen 
leaves, is sometimes used to 
provide shelter in seaside gardens. 
It is not reliably hardy, though 
wonderfully resistant to salt and 
wind. Where it is used to make a 
hedge it win need regular clipping, 
which should be done now Shrubs 
planted as specimens need no 
regular pruning. . 

■ Deutzia, which flowers m June 
and early July with chisterscrf small, 
stai-shaped flowers, after state or 

shades of mauve and purple, can oe 

pruned immediatety after flowering. 
The best way is to take outsome of 
the old flowered stems entirely 

cutting them down at the base of the 

plant This will encourage the 
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■ Koftwitaa anMbffis C^auty 

bush) has tiny foxgiove flowe^ 
carried on upright, 

■freat it in the same way as deutzia. 


Be gentle with Hornbeam GPL 

removing some of the old stems 
entirety when the shrub has 
finished flowering. This will 
maintain a steady supply of young, 
vigorous growth. 

B Rambling roses, such as 

“Albertine” and “Alberic Barbier” 
should be pruned as soon as they 
have finished flowering, rather than 
during the winter. The aim is to 
make them produce new wands of 
growth from the base that will carry 
the following season’s crop of 
flowers. Where ramblers are grown 
on pergolas, you need occasionally 
to untie old branches of rambling 
roses and cut them out to make 
room for fresh growth. It is not a 
pleasant job. Other roses that need 
this treatment are the old-fashioned 
rambler “Dorothy Perkins”. “Emily 
Gray”. “May Queen”. “Sanders 

White” and “Veflchenblau”. 

ANNA PAVORD 


Cuttings 


SPEND NEXT weekend in Dorset, 
which is a good excuse to have a 
stupendously good meal at Le 
Petit Canard, Maiden Newton. On 
Saturday, 18 July <10.30am-5pm>. 
the Dorset Gardens Trust is 
holding a Garden Day based at 
Melplash Court on the A3066 
between Bridport and Beaminster. 
Now the home of Fran and Tim 
Lewis, it was originally laid out by 
Lady Diana Harks with a bog 
garden, a Japanese garden and 
other accoutrements of the 
Edwardian golden age. 
Throughout the day, Penelope 
Hobhouse, Patrick Taylor and 
others will be giving a series of 
talks tcost 13 a lecture!. Some of 
the best nurseries in the South- 
west will be there ton, as well as 
stone carvers, willow workers and 
potters. Entrance fee C3. On 
Sunday make your way over to 
Betti seombe. where a group of 
village gardens are open in aid of 
the church. This is a rare chance 
to see Penelope Hobhouse’s own 
garden, a triumph of thoughtful 
planting. Caroline Conrans 
garden is just down the hill. Lunch 
and tea in the village hall. 

rodney smith of Whyteleafe. 
Surrey, writes independent. 30 
May); “Our garden here backs on 
to 80 acres of common, but all the 


birds have disappeared this 
season except for the awful 
magpie and the delicate collared 
dove. Our squirrel- proof wild bird 
seed dispenser has not been 
lnuch.il, nor our bird table. 

We have been used to 
sparrows, tits. jays, woodpeckers, 
blackbirds, thrushes and robins, 
but not this year. Is there 
something strange going on or is 
rl that the sheep and cattle that 
have been introduced to the 
common have upset nature's 
balance'.' is this sort of thing 
happening elsewhere?" 

Has any other reader 
experienced the kind of mass 
exodus that Mr Smith describes? 

the hwhtmn Court Flower Show 
opened this week and continues 
today * inam-7 :tupm* and 
tomorrow ■ loam- s.aOpm 1 . HMP 
Leyhill. already a gold medal 
winner at the show, is recreating 
a rural sivnn set in the Cots wolds 
with a stile, a bluebell wood and a 
Victorian footbridge. They've also 
included the Iresh fruit and 
vegetables tor which the prison is 
famous Gardening as therapy is. 
Lhe message underlying Nuffield 
Hospitals' contemporary 
parterre. Admission to the show 
is JL’tT. or L’ln it you go in after 
3.3l)pm 



THE INDEPENDENT 
SIMPLE PEST 
CONTROL 

Just £35 inc p&p 


If you have a problem with rats, mice, 
woodlice or even ants, help is at hand! 
No other plug~in 
device has the 
benefit of two 
proven pest 
control systems. 

Just plug the Pest 
Contro unit into 
any 13 amp 
socket around the 
house or building 
to protect up 
to 2500 sq. ft. 

Offered 
elsewhere for 
£39.95 - 
our price £35.00. 

‘ • ■■ jwprr ["uMi-linn: HjC Pcfi-Kiml u> [jn'Luid l'*PW 



HOW TO ORDER 
S’ 01753 642234 
Q 01753 648810 

using your Credit Card or sand 
ecmpleted coupon with crossed 
cheque or postal orders to: 
THE INDEPENDENT 
PEST CONTRO OFFER 
PO Box 261 
Slouch SL2 3RU 
Cfl» avoucie UK martena ant, 

PtoJMr Jto* ?fi isyo !or«S?*»wy Iran racapl 
tfortrr You ray warm vour orter wflrtn 
T iiays J rw nrrdauay srdri 
This does rvn effect your statutory nghtt 

Please send me Pest Centres) 

© £35.00 each Inc p&p p— 

The total value tong- £ 


j l enclose a crossed cheque iv.uti my 
i Address cm the back) made payable 
; to: NEWSPAPER FUSUSHINGIND 432 
i Or please deW my ACCESS VISA Cdid ! 

i account vrih the sum ci.£ 

: My caid number is 

: Expiry Date 1 

■ Pfoost' iiSt> pin a, espob 

I My Name s (Mr/Mrs/Msi 


i Address. 


! Postcode. 


Telephone'. 

Stature 


Send To; THE INDEPENDENT 
PEST CONTRO OFFER. PO Box i 
261 . Slough SL 23 RU s 
T«t 01753 6«234 Fa* 01753 648810 

□ Plus* bd He* rf vm & na mur u r*- ! 

cm httrt miinss iigra KElV'SPAPSfl PL'S- j 
t-'SiWtfi PlCgiioi'^ijMC BM i a aaBv 
NSW?PAPEH FLI0USHHG PlC | jypjflgJ 
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An unhampered summer 

Stop lugging that enormous hamper around to various al fresco gatherings. Instead, dar e to be different with_a jUg 
of brightly coloured picnic essentials that are fun, practical, and handsome too. By Rhiannon Batten 


Above left Jolly Folding Trolley, £16.95, The Holding Company (0171 610 9160 for mail order). 

Above right from top: Plastic-backed wool picnic rug with easy-to -carry handles, £54, The General Trading 
Company (0171 730 0411 for mall order); Bottle carrier, £35, and lassi caps, £5 each, Bombay Dock 
(0181 749 7000 for mail order; Voyager Picnic Backpack, £48, The General Trading Company (as before) 



ON SUNDAY 



great days out 

The essential guide for the summer holidays 
produced in conjunction with 

KktsOfft 

Plus: Summer reading special - new stories and 
poems from some of Britain’s brightest writing talent 



Above: Falmwood cutlery, from £3.95 for one fork. The General Trading Company (0171 730 0411). Below left 
Plastic carry-all, £6.99, As da (0500 100055). Right Picnic Barbecue, £3.75, Lakeland Limited (015394 88100) 



Good thing 
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SHOP TALK 





Seed the kids packing this summer with Sammies, a 
range of luggage in orange and blue specially designed for 
children. Manufactured by Samsonite (01895 8557551, 
prices range from £4.50 to £3950. 
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Mad THING 





The Moon Phase Clock from Oregon Scientific (0800 214849 
for nearest stockist) shows not only the date, tune and tem- 
perature but also the kinetic moon phase at any particular 
time. Sailors, bird watchers, astrologists and lunatics need 
only pay £24.99 for the privilege. 


PESCAT0RIANS CAN indulge 
in a summer feast at Josie 
Reed’s contemporary art 
gallery in Bath. The 
exhibition “FISH" opens 
today and will run until 17 
August, to coincide with 
Bath International Taste 
Extravaganza. New works 
by 16 artists, all based 
around the theme offish, 
will be on display and 
fortunate anglers and art 
lovers might hook a catch 
in the shape of Bronwyn 
William Ellis's ceramic 
dishes, which start at 
£180, Katie Clarke's 


jeweUery, which is made 
from fly fishing feathers 
and costs from £30, or a 

nsh-mspired sculpture bv 

^S'i C fv S ° n ’^ maround 
peo. if you can’t make it 

S»"f lSH ”' tbesanei y 

hosts a new exhibition 

pearly ^ry month, soft 

^ -VOU are next in 

*“«W*i£5a? 
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Going potty 

all over 
the country 

Hen parties, six-year-olds and contented mums 
in Fulham can’t get enough of pottery and 
craft cafes. By Charlotte Packer 


Y ou could be forgiven 
for thinking that the 
flurry of paint-your- 
own pottery cafes 
opening around the 
country are for child- 
ren only: certainty; now that the sum- 
mer holidays have started, they will 
attract a lot of young customers. 

But far from simply being a new 
farm of youth club, pottery' and craft 
cafes, with their evening opening 
hours, are finding success with 
adults as wefl. In America, where the 
craft cafe concept is already well es- 
tablished, pottery painting is hailed 
as the latest form of self-help; an 
hour in a pottery cafe, devotees 
claim, is cheaper and more effective 
than conventional therapy’ and much 
more Fun. Cher visits them, so does 
Madonna, and. naturally, the cast of 
Friends indulge in regular bonding 
sessions over ready-to-paint coffee 
cups at America's leading craft cafe 
chain. Colour Me Mine. 

The idea is simple. Customers se- 
lect a piece of raw white pottery 
(bisque), and then choose from a 
range of paints, under glazes and 
brushes before setting to work. Staff 
are on hand to explain different tech- 
niques. and the cafe aspect, with 
cups of tea and large slices of cake, 
keeps the atmosphere relaxed 
rather than studious. In the 
evenings customers can pop in with 
a bottle ofwine. and the cafe will pro- 
vide the glasses and even order piz- 
zas. The complicated business of 
glazing and firing is done by staff, 
with the finished ceramics being 
ready for collection three days later. 

The popularity of these ventures 
stems from the growth of what has 
been identified as the “made-by-me” 
culture. We want to be great cooks, 
skilled gardeners and interior de- 
signers. to be able to say: “Yes, I 
made it / grew it ! painted it myself". 
That we now want to serve our 
home-made pasta on plates we have 
decorated, too. is really not so 
surprising. 

Already. West London is a hotbed 
of made-by-me ceramic activity, 
with at least five such outlets serv- 
ing Kew. Hammersmith. Chiswick 
and Fklham. .Although loosely based 
on the American cafes. London's ver- 
sions are largely one-offs rather 
than chains, and each one has a 
distinct character. 


Kew Ceramics Workshop, for ex- 
ample, was London’s first pottery 
worfcshop-cum-cafe, and has been 
open for overset years. Here the em- 
phasis was on informal lessons in 
decorating ceramics and visitors 
would book in for relaxed and very 
social lessons with tea and biscuits. 

The studio was the brainchild of 
the brother-and-sister team, Scott 
and Kim Blades, who saw a gap in 
the market for flexible ceramics 
lessons. 

Earlier this year they opened 
their second outlet The Ceramics 
Cafe, in Hammersmith which was in- 
spired by the American-style oper- 
ations. There is no need to book and 
customers drop by for untutored ses- 
sions. Maida Vale win be the next 
neighbourhood to benefit from a 
creative coffee bar when the UK’s 
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Help is always at hand to 
paint any one of hundreds of 
items of bisqueware 


first Colour Me Mine opens there on 
19 July. 

Harris Raphael the British en- 
trepreneur behind Colour Me Mine 
(UK), onty came across the concept 
last year while in America search- 
ing for new business ideas. 

“I have four-year-old twins, so I 
was particularly interested in fam- 
ily-orientated operations," be ex- 
plains. The Colour Me Mine concept 
offered the perfect combination to 
save current trends. There is a real 
return to family-oriented enter- 
tainment on the one hand and then 
the popularity of made-by-me items 
which people either keep or give 
away." 

With this in mind, Raphael plans 
to provide customers with certifi- 
cates of authenticity for their cre- 
ations; a “No-reaQy-this-was-made- 
hy- me" with which to silence doubt- 
ing recipients. 

Unlike the capital's existing pot- 
tery painting cafes, Colour Me Mine 
will be a craft cafe offerings range 
of activities such as mosaic and fab- 
ric painting, and it will be run as a 
franchise. Raphael has already had 
more than 100 enquiries from seri- 
ous investors and sites in six other 
cities should follow soon. 

When choosing locations Raphael 
looks for areas with a fairly affluent, 
high-density population; family 
areas rather than high streets. 
Maida Vale, with its wide, leafy 
streets lined with large houses and 
smart mansion Hivka, certainty fits 
the biD, and the first Colour Me Mine 
could not be better located - oppo- 
site the tube station and next door 
to an off-licence. Raphael hopes 
that people returning from work will 
buy a six-pack, then unwind with a 
beer and paint a plate or two. 

Fulham has a similar population 
profile, with plenty of affluent fam- 
ilies and young, single professionals. 

It is perfect for another Colour Me 
Mine, except that this is already the 
base camp for The Pottery Cafe 
which was opened by Emma Bridge- 
water. known for her distinctive 
sponge-stamped ceramics which 
sell around the world. According to 
Louisa White, Bridgewater’s PR the 
idea for the paint-your-own studio 
seemed like a natural extension to 
the shop, which is next door. 

The Pottery Cafe has been a 
roaring success. A typical mid-week 



Keep the paint on the pots and off you with potter’s aprons at The Pottery Caffe on the Fulham Road in London 


afternoon will see several mothers 
with well-behaved children sitting at 
bright, ffimerstyte tables, contentedly 
sponging and s tamping mugs and 
plates. 

At weekends the cafe has become 
popular as a starting point for hen 
nights. “Women come with bottles 
of Champagne, and if they want we 
can arrange catering,'' says White. 
"Sometimes they’ll just decorate 
things for themselves but often it is 
a set of coffee cups for the bride." 

White thinks that many of their 
customers are surprised by what 
they have achieved. “Often they 
look at the blank pottery and panic, 
but once they get going with the 
sponges and letters they realise 
that it is not so difficult." 

There are a few pieces of broken 
bisqueware on hand for trial runs, 
and children are given paper plates 
to practise on. For inspiration, cus- 
tomers need only look in the window 
of the Bridgewater shop next dooc 
or flick through the excellent selec- 
tion of reference books. 

Where Bridgewater’s cafe is very 
English, Colour Me Mine will trade 
on its American connections, and a 
dash of authenticity is provided by 


the cafe’s breezy operations man- 
ages: Marina Samaltanos. who ran 
a brand in Santa Monica. 

The choice of bisqueware is im- 
pressive, with over 400 different 
items r anging from titty doOThapdfes 
to giant serving platters. Raphael 
has dearly thought of every possi- 
ble customer type. There are sleek, 
simple bowls and vases at one end 
of the scale, and galloping stallions 
at the other 

A computer is on hand with 25,000 
different designs, for customers at 
a loss for ideas, and there are 50 dif- 
ferent paints from which to choose, 
all with suitably up-beat names 
such as Remember Santa He, Sunny 
Side Up and Flamingo. 

Over at Bridgewater there have 
already been a couple of viators who 
claimed to have been sent in by their 
therapists, and of course, all the 
cafes are doing brisk business on the 
childrens’ birthday party front 

McDonald's had better watch 
out A trip to the local pottery’ cafe 
for painting and cakes may soon 
eclipse the traditional film and Big 
Mac as the six-year-old’s favourite 
treat of choice. 


Where to Go to 
Decorate a Pot 


Colour Me Mine 
168-170 Randolph Avenue. 
Maida Vale, London W9 
(0171 3285577) 

The cost is £4.40 per hour, plus 
5 Op to £35 for a piece to deco- 
rate; choose from 400 different 
bisque items and 50 non-toxic 
paints. Hood and coffee are on 
sale and staff will call out for 
takeaways. You can bring wine 
or beer and there is a private 
room for parties. Opening 
hours; Tbes-Fri Ham -9pm; Sat 
lOJOam-lOpm; Sun llam-9pm: 
dosed Mon. 

The Pottery Caffe 

733-735 Fulham Road. London 

SW6 (0171 7362157 ) 

A studio session costs £5 and 
you pay for an item to decorate. 
There are discounts for cus- 
tomers decorating large sets of 


china, but arrange this before 
you start Items cost from £4.50 
to £25, with 25 pieces to choose 
from. The 15 colours were de- 
veloped by Emma Bridgewater. 
Parties are catered for, with 
special deals for birthdays. Cus- 
tomers can bring their own 
wine. Opening hours; Mon-Fri 
11am -7pm; Sat 10am-6pra; Sun 
llam-5pm. 

The Ceramics Cafe 

215 King Street. Hammersmith, 

London W6 (0181 741 4140 ) 

At £2 for a studio session to last 
as long as you like, this is the 
best deal. Items to decorate 
from £3 to £30; choose from 100 
shapes and 115 colours. Bring 
wine, or buy tea and coffee 
there. Opening hours: 12 noon- 
9pm Hies-Sat; 1 lam -6pm Sun; 
Closed Mon. 


It takes discipline to throw things well 

Nick Membery has found the wheel to be his fortune. Or at least, his vocation. Kate Mikhail finds his pots stylish but practical 


<i 
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SICK MEMBER*' loves throwing things. He 
throws teapots, bowls, mugs, in fact 
anything he feels like. And. what’s more, 
it never fails to give him a kick. Ten min- 
utes for a large bowL 15 for a jug. all 
thrown together with swift efficiency. As 
a potter, he's clearly found his vocation. 

Squeezed out of Hoxton. London by the 
area's rapid gentrification and knock-on 
spiralling rente. Membery has set up stu- 
dio in a peaceful mews tucked away im- 
mediately south of Balts Pood Road, 
London. He's just taken delivery of two 
tonnes of clay which is piled high on the 
workshop floor - 1 can’t resist the temp- 
tation to stick a finger into the squishy 
mass - and has clearly been hard at work 
all morning, his trainers and trousers lost 
under a layer of pale, chalky day. "The 
most satisfying aspect of this job is get- 
ting a pukka firing and opening the kiln 
when everything's gone right and the pots 
are all gleaming beautifully" he enthus- 
es. . 

This is a one-man show: Everything is 
hand-made; thrown on a wheel he built 
himself and fired in a kiln that is also of 
his own making. The complete process, 
from lump of wet clay to finished prod- 
uct, is time-consuming and Membeiy has 
to work constantly to keep up with de- 
mand. “Every year so for I’ve sold every- 
thing I’ve made. I like to sell everything 
and then make some more so that the 
work is constantly evoking and changing. 

I have not got anything that 1 made five 
years ago." His stall at the Chelsea Craft 
Pair last year sold out within three days. 

You’d expect him to have an army of 
minions to speed up the conveyor belt 
process but that he insists, would be a 


slippery slope. “I’m not interested in em- 
ploying lots of people just to make more 
pots, as standards will invariably drop, 
and I don't want to just knock it out to 
make more money as a high quality is 
very, very important" 

His pottery' sells all over the country, 
notably at David Mellor in Sloane Square 
and Contemporary’ Ceramics in Marshall 
Street. London. The range of table and 
kitchenware he produces is strong and 
solid and comes in either cobalt blue or 

7 have never got 
into decorating 
my works, they are 
about form rather 
than decoration but 
with lots of 
finishing details 1 

white. It is stylish but very definitely in- 
tended for regular use. These are not del- 
icate. paper-thin items meant to gather 
dust on the top shelf of the dresser but 
are tough and practical and designed to 
be oven, microwave, dishwasher and 
freezer friendly. 

“My work is quite refined and the em- 
phasis is on finish - every piece is given 
as much attention as the next piece - but 
generally it is absolutely intended for 
use." Membery stresses. -I keep my 
prices reasonable because people do col- 
lect it. They buy a lot of it, and they do 


use it break it replace it and add to it" 

If you're looking for flowers, stripes, or 
abstract expressionism on your dinner 
service then look elsewhere; these pieces 
are glazed and speckled but not painted. 
“I have never got into decorating my 
works, they are about form rather than 
decoration but with lots of finishing de- 
tails." Beading. lips, “twisty patterns" and 
“sprigged bits" are all themes that are 
used as means of decoration. “My inten- 
tion is to make good, usable pots with a 
traditional vein but that are also con- 
temporary and fit into modern homes as 
well as country cottages." 

Membery always knew he wanted to 
work for himself and it was a foundation 
course at Cheltenham Art College that 
led on to a ceramics degree at Middle- 
sex Polytechnic. “A very charismatic 
friend on the course induced me to get 
on the wheel" he recalls, "and I have 
never got off it since. Repetition throw- 
ing takes discipline and a lot of practise," 
he concedes. I get flashbacks to my own 
lopsided efforts of many years ago: vases 
that grew magnificently on the turning 
wheel only to collapse in a forlorn and in- 
furiating heap. But Membery has spent 
eight years and thousands of hours per- 
fecting his throwing technique and the 
effort has paid off His studio is filled with 
row upon row of perfectly turned out 
mugs, jugs and pots all at various stages 
of completion, and impressively uni- 
form, considering that they have not 
come out of a mould. 

Nick Membery ’s ceramics range in 
price from C7-£70. For enquiries rina 
0171-249 8995 
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Blow up: the glass explosion 


A renewed interest in glass 
has led to workshops opening 
their doors to the public this 
summer. By Rhiannon Batten 


G lass is red hot in 
Britain at the mo- 
ment. Chinking and 
glinting up and down 
the country are var- 
ious exhibitions, 
open workshops and even a new Na- 
tional Glass Centre in Sunderland. 

The current British glass preoc- 
cupation has been growing over 
the last few years, since the Victo- 
ria & Albert Museum opened its 
Glass Gallery in 1994. The national 
collection here includes Renais- 
sance Venetian enamelled glass, 
English lead glass and French Art 
Nouveau glass, as wefl as examples 
of modem glass. 

You may wish to leave the exhib- 
ition via the museum shop, where 
the Ann Wbod range currently in 
stock is reminiscent of Danny 
Lane's glass staircase, which graces 
the gallery itself. Prices in the shop 
range from £22 for tumblers to £104 
for candlesticks. 

Meanwhile J ennife r Opie of the 
Victoria & Albert Glass Gallery is 
currently curating the Celebration 
of Glass exhibition at Ckm temporary 
Applied Arts to commemorate the 
gallery's 50th anniversary. Fbr glass 
investments, the price range of ex- 
hibits encompasses double-sided 
glasses by Bob Crooks priced at £129 
and vrarksbyltessa Clegg for £4,000; 

the downstairs gallery has mere dis- 
creet jugs, vases and glasses from 
around £40. 

If it is glass production that you 
want to see, this is the time to do so. 
The Handmade Glass Company is 
selling its elf on the fact that you do 
not have to go all the way to Venice 
to see glassWowers at work. The pro- 
prietor; Adam Aaronson, uses a 
vast range of colours, and gold and 
silver leaf, to create a fosion of 
modern and ancient art in glass. 

Adam set up The Handmade 
Glass Company five years ago, but 
has had no for mal t raining and ad- 
mits that his workers are better than 
he. Nevertheless, the recent exhib- 
ition of his work at the Francis Qes 
Gallery in Rochester proves his 
credibility. He approaches glass like 
a painter and thus can flout con- 
ventional techniques to produce 
distinctive and unusual pieces. The 
company is currently fulfilling an 
order for a steel and glass four- 
poster bed far a private customer. 

Between 17 July and 15 August, 
The Handmade Glass Company is 
holding a special sale event for the 
public to come and see the artists 
at work-and, of course, to buy glass. 
Many stages of each piece - espe- 
cially the fabrication of prototypes 
- are not shown to the public, but this 
is a chance for them to see the whole 
process of blowing and the shaping. 




The sale wfll include vases, scent 
bottles and door handles; prices 
start at around £10 for paperweights 
and scent bottles. 

One of the people under whom 
Adam studied was Peter Layton of 
the London Glassblowing Work- 
shop. This runs open weekends and 
the next one is on 24, 25 and 26 July, 
to coincide with a grand sale. Sale 
pieces will cost between £5 and 
£300 and an exhibition of scent 
bottles by 25 modem glassmakers 
will run concurrently. Most of the 
pieces are decorative, blown work, 
others are functional 

Inspiration came from varied 
sources. Coral forms were inspired 
by a snorkelling trip around the 
Great Barrier Reef and the work- 
shop's Gaudi collection stemmed 
from a long weekend in Barcelona. 
His most recent works include ethe- 
real “ice basket” bowls and spiralling 
glass sculptures. 

The Glasshouse's home in Isling- 
ton Green is a light industrial build- 
ing with an overhead workshop 
where people can visit to watch the 
four permanent artists - Christopher 
Williams, Fleur Hookey, David Tay- 
lor and Annette Meach - at work. 

Their pieces vary from tumblers 
for £10 and dainty scent bottles to big 
one-off pieces such as wall panels for 
£2,500, but there is plenty of mid- 
range glass for £30-£100. Commis- 
sions are accepted; as Annette 
Meach says: “Whatever can be done 
in glass, we’ll do it”. 



TOP 


GLASS 


IF YOU have been inspired by 
the glass works shown left 
and leant to find a 
comparable item that is 
good-looking > ftmctional ana 
affordable pryour own 
home, but not something so 
unique that you vrill be 
afraid to touch, let atone use 
it, here is a selection af glass 
oil and vinegar bottles with 
covetoble curves to point you 
in the right direction: 



Nazanin Kamali ofl and 
vinegar set, £39.20. Aero 
(0171-221 1950); 



Oii and vinegar jar, £41-50, 
The General Trading 
Company <0171-730 0411); 



Above: the Handmade Glass Company works with a range of materials, including gold and silver leaf, to create glass designs 
which combine ancient and modern techniques. Left: The Handma de Glass Company in action. Top Left: The London Glass- 
blowing Workshop’s ‘ice basket* bowls currently cost £75-£l30 and are some of its most recent designs 


Balloon bottle, £14, Habitat 
(0645 334433) 




The same could be said of the 
National Glass Centre which shows 
off its contents with a huge bullet- 
proof glass root The centre has two 
main galleries - the interactive and 
scientific Kaleidoscope Gallery, and 
the more artistic Glass UK, currently 
exhibiting works by 80 contemporary 
British glass artists. 

There is a children's dub, a mem- 
bership scheme, a large studio and 
demonstration area and many glass- 
related events are planned. A huge 
retail outlet has prices starting at lOp 
for marbles. 

For a more studious approach to 
glass and other crafts. The Crafts 
Council has a list of glass workshops 


throughout the country and is a good 
place to visit. The information cen- 
tre indudes the National Library for 
Crafts, a photographic library of 
glass artists , and a useful reference 
desk. The Jerwood Prize for Applied 
Arts is focusing on glass this year; 
and an exhibition of entries will be 
on display at the Crafts Council 
Gallery from 9 September to II 
October before moving to the Nat- 
ional Glass Centre. 

For those wanting a hands-on ap- 
proach, Acorn Activities (01432 
830083) has a glass-making and 
blowing course on 3 and 4 October 
in Hereford. The course costs £120 
and B&B costs £22 per night 


The Victoria & Albert Museum 
10171-9388500) is open Mon 12 noon- 
5.45pm and Tues-Sun 10am-5.45pm. 
Admission £6 for adults, £3 for 
children over five. 

The Crafts Council < 0171-278 
7700) is at 44a Pentonv&e Road 
London, Nl 9BY admission free. 
Opening hours: llam-Gpm Tues-Sat 
2pm-6pm Sun. 

The National Glass Centre is at 
Liberty Way. Sunderland SR6 OGL 
10191 515 5555). Entrance costs £350 
for adults and £2 for children and 
concessions. Open daily. 10am- 
5pm : last admission 4pm. 

The Glasshouse is at2i St Albans 
Place. Islington Green, London 


(0171 359 8162), 10am-5.30pm Mon- 
Fri: I0amr5pm Sat 

The London Glassblowing Work- 
shop is at7 The Leather Market, We- 
ston Street, London, SE1 3ER 
(0171-403 2800). Open lOam-Spm 
Mon-Pri, and at weekends by ap- 
pointment It icUL be open llam- 5pm 
during the open workshop. 

The Handmade Glass Company, 
Radry Place, SW6 10171-610 3344) is 
open 10am-5pm Mon-Sat during the 
sale and usually lOanvSptnMon-Fri 
and lOam-lpm Sat. 

A Celebration of Glass runs until 
1 August at Contemporary Applied 
Arts (01 71 - 436 2344), 2 Percy Street, 
London, WlP 
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Duo oil and vinegar poorer. 
£21.95, Salad Sunrise oil 
and vinegar bottle. £32.95, 
and conical drizzlers, 
from £14.95, all from 
Ocean Home Shopping 
(0870 8484840). 
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When buying clothes, 
keep it simple 




If you like designer labels but not the price tags, 
don’t despair. From Nicole Farhi to TK Maxx, 
there are plenty of outlets for finding that 
fashionable bargain. By Julia Werdigier 


the sales are well under way and 
high streets up and down the coun- 
try are jammed with shoppers. No 
doubt the best bargains will have 
gone within hours of the sales start- 
ing but there is good news for those 
who have been left empty-handed - 
you don't have to wait anotheryear 
to get good deals. Hidden away off 
the mainstream retail scene, bar- 
gains are there throughout the year 
in factories, warehouses and a host 
of alternative shopping outlets. 

It is well known that many high 
street retailers get rid of surplus 
stock, discontinued lines and sec- 
onds in factory shops where prices 
are vastly reduced. Most of these 
items are sold for 50 per cent less 
than their original price and some 
even up to 75 per cent less. In the 
racks of clothes at In Wear's facto- 
ry outlet, for ©cample, you can find 
T-shirts for £2. Nicole Farhi sells 
handbags for £35 and boots for £20 
and at Burberry's factory outlet 
shoes are £io. The reason for these 
prices is that the goods can be sold 
in a simple environment that re- 
quires no sophisticated shop design, 
few staff and no expensive hig h 
street location. 

Most factory outlets are in con- 
verted warehouses, huge balls oc un- 


surprisingly, in old factories. Jigsaw 
sells off its dothes in an old Great 
Western Railways property in Swin- 
don and, similarly, Mulberry's out- 
let in Somerset is in an old 
schodhouse. Inside, it is nothing like 
the Mulberry shop on Bond Street 
There are no extravagantly dressed 
windows and no obvious merchan- 
dising. Clothes are kept in old trunks 
and boxes and people simply rum- 
mage their way through the massive 
space with baskets, picking up the 
things they like. Amanda Carter; 
from Burberry's factory outlet, de- 
scribes its shop as “enormous and 
warehouse-like. The dothes are 
arranged on simple shelves so it is 
like shopping in a supermarket”. The 
drawback to these small patches of 
retail heaven, however, is that they 
can be difficult to track down. Until 
recently they were seldom adver- 
tised and their existence was passed 
on by word of mouth. And, although 
most of the factory outlets have 
changing rooms like any normal 
shop, there are no staff on hand to 
adviseyou against hasty purchases 
- a danger when there is usually a 
no -return policy. 

Not all companies run large fac- 
tory outlets, however. Instead some, 
such as Karen Milieu. Dolce e Gab- 


bana and Vivienne Westwood, open 
their warehouses to the public at 
least once a year to get rid of their 
old ranges. Others, such as Nicole 

Farhi and French Connection, max- 
imise their profits by r unning both 
factory outlets and warehouse sales. 
The difference between them is 
that the warehouse sales tend to be 
cheaper and this is because some of 
the items are two to three years old, 
according to Martin Denham of 
French Connection. The real dif- 
ference, though, is the number of 
items on sale. “The factory outlet 
stores are just too small for 30,000 
items,” says Martin. The last time 
it held a sale. French Connection 
sold 19.000 items. Items not sold at 
one sale are kept for the next one. 

This year a new contender in al- 
ternative shopping has hit British 
shores from the US. The all-year sale 
shop concept is a mixture between 
the factory outlets and warehouse 
sales, and these kinds of shops are 
described as being for people who 
enjoy bargain shopping but are 
more keen on labels than on low 
prices. The clothes, shoes and ac- 
cessories might not be the cheapest 
around but they are still a good deal 
for the customer Prices vary but are 
usually about 60 per cent below the 
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French Connection maximises profits by running warehouse sales and a factory outlet 


normal prices and the labels range 
from high street favourites to de- 
signers such as Gaultier. The US 
chain, TK Maxx, can afford to sell its 
goods at such low prices because of 
both the sale environment and buy- 
ing techniques. The environment is 
as simple as it can get: white rooms 
with no carpets and no attractive ex- 
tras, just plain, long rails foil of 
dothes. All very cost effective. Some 
50.000 items are kept in each shop 
at any one time and the stock is 
changed daily. 

And. for those who do not want to 
buy their designer clothes in a su- 


permarket-style environment but do 
not want to miss out on good deals, 
they can join the Fashion Design 
Club. The concept of this club is to 
give designers the chance to get rid 
of their dothes and give the public - 
but only those members of the pub- 
lic who have paid their £24 annual fee 
- a taste of designer merchandise five 
times a yean The dub was started 20 
years ago by Debbie Hodges, who got 
the idea whilst she was in the US 
working in fashion PR “My design- 
er friends were complaining that they 
could not get rid of their samples, so 
i collected them and started to sell 


them to friends." The word spread 
and soon Debbie had to launch her 
first Designer Sale at Chelsea Tbwn 
Hall. Now she is selling dothes by 40 
international designers. Each sale 
lasts five days and prices range from 
£5 to £300. Debbie describes the at- 
mosphere as friendly and relaxed 
“The customers advise each other 
while trying things on and no one 
leaves with empty hands." 


Factory outlets: Fashion Design 
Club. York Mansions. Prince of 
Wales Drive, London. SWu 4BP: 
Burberry. 29-53 Chatham Place. 
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A glossary of glouting gloom 


Nev er mind if the skies look thieveless, or even 
slottery. Just but ton up your bashliks and 
remember that things could be wersh 


DON'T LET the foxy skies flatteryou; 
we could be in for a spot of un- 
weather. 

I had been hoping, for some 
time, to write a piece on the joys of 
summer and the linguistic divers- 
ity of terms in English used to de- 
scribe various aspects of sunshine. 
The skies, however, clouded over in 
October and apart from a couple of 
glorious weeks in February and 
May. they seem to have remained 
overcast ever since. While planning 
the piece, I also encountered a 
lithe problem when I found that Eng- 
lish does not seem to have as wide 
fw a range of sunny words as it ought. 
^ As I have mentioned before, we 
seem to be rich in words for rain and 

mud, but comparatively verbally 
challenged when searching for a 
sunny vocabulary. 

The truth is that the English do 
not, as is generally maintain ed, like 
talking about the weather, what we 
like is talking about bad weather 
“turned out nice again" is not a very 
British thing to say - or if it is, we 
do not have many ways of saying it_ 
If you perform a search through the 
■ CD-rom version of the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary for all the words 
with “weather" in their definitions, 
j. you will find 580 entries that fit the 
^description, and most of them are 
a windy, stormy, dirty sort of 
weather. So here is some ammuni- 
tion for your next looks-like-we- 
could-be-in-for-a-spot-of-rain 
conversation. I have arranged the 
terms roughly according to meteo- 
' rological conditions for ease of ref- 
erence. 

COLD WEATHER 
bashlik n: originally a hood with 
long earflaps worn by Russians 
in inclement weather; now a tight 
covering for the head worn by 
American women, 
friagem re a spell of unusually cold 
weather in Brazil 
snape n; a change to cold or bad 
i weather 

sneD adj: of weather keen, bitten 
severe 



William 

Hartston 


WINDS AND RAIN 
boistous adj: rough and violent of 
the winds or weather 
cast v: an irritatingly ambiguous 
term that can be used either of 
clouds gathering for a storm or 
skies clearing, 
crabbed adj: rough weather 
clashy adj: raining heavily 
gurl n or adj : boisterous or rough 
weather 

hnrry-darry adj: sailor’s term for 
rough, foul weather 
lashy adj: very wet 
petrichor n: the pleasant smell 
that frequently accompanies the 
first rain after a period of warm, 
dry weather 

shabby adj: of weather wet and un- 
pleasant 

snorting n: of weather or wind: sev- 
ere, rough, violent 
strainable adj. of wind and weather. 

exerting a great force 
on weather 7i: bad. rough or stormy 
weather 

wersh n: of weather or wind: un- 
refreshing, raw. 

BLEAK WEATHER 
blae adj: bleak and sunless, espe- 
cially in Scotland 

contra rious adj: unpleasant, of 
winds or weather inimical to 
one’s plans 
diyth n: drought 

glout v: of clouds, to scowl or look 
sullen 

greasy adj: of the weather or slot 
thick and dirty 



lour, lower tc gloominess, a threat- 
ening appearance 
mungy n: dark and gloomy 
slabby adj; of wet muddy, slushy 
weather conditions 
slottery adj: foul, wet weather 

MENDACIOUS WEATHER 
flatter u: delusively promising hope 

of fine weather 

foxy adj: of misleadingly bright 
weather 

fret n: a sudden disturbance in the 
weather 

thieveless adj: of weather in an in- 
termediate or undetermined 
state, neither properly good or 
bad 

GOOD WEATHER 
flyable adj: of weather suitable for 
flying 

go-summer n: a period of summery 
weather in late autumn 
growsome adj: of the weather, en- 
couraging growth 
lithe n: of weather: calm, serene 
lown n. adj and adv: calm and quiet 
weather 

melch, mclsh adj: mild weather 
sailworthy adj: the sort of weath- 
er that admits the use of sails 
smolt adj. describing fair, fine or 
calm weather 
vesuviate n: to be very’ hot 

GENERAL 

bias n: a term invented by Van Hel- 
mont for the supposed influence 
of the stars that produced 
changes of weather. Van Hel- 
mont also invented the word 
"gas" which seems to have had 
better staying-power than bias, 
distemper v: to disturb or derange 
the condition of the air 
eilc rt: an oily perspiration that 
seeps through the pores of sheep 
in warm weather 
Hughie: The antipodean God of 
weather, summoned up in such 
applications as: “Send it down. 
Hughie!" 

scat n: a brief spell of weather 
slatcfa n: a short period of a certain 
type of weather 





A snorting example of hurry-durry unweather 
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Weather news from around the world 


Japan 

The three leading breweries in 
Japan have reported a marked de- 
crease in beer consumption in the 
first half of 1998. The unusually 
cool weather during this period has 
been held jointly responsible, to- 
gether with the country’s econom- 
ic problems. Kirin Brewery, the 
country's largest announced a foil 
of 15.6 per cent in beer shipments 
from January to June. 

Mexico 

In an address to the American 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mexi- 
can Treasury Secretary. Jose Angel 
Gurria. said that authorities “hope 
this winter will be more severe” than 
last winter when his country’s econ- 


omy was damaged by a fall in world 
oil demand caused by unusually 
warm weather in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Finland 

Four Finns dressed themselves in 
fur coats on Thursday and locked 
themselves in cages measuring 80 
cm by 70 cm to draw attention to tbe 
sweaty life of animals on fur forms 
in the summer. “We are trying to 
provoke thoughts in people: it’s a 
symbolic gesture." a 17-year-old 
called Sanna told Reuters. The 
event w r as organised by animal 
rights groups, but met with a firm 
denial by formers' representatives 
that their animals suffer in hot 
weather “Just from the point of view 


of profitability, formers try to pro- 
tect animals from external harm. 
When the weather is hot they water 
them." a spokeswoman said. 

Switzerland 

According to the World Meteor- 
ological Organisation in Geneva, La 
Nina, the cold little sister of El Nino, 
has arrived sooner than expected 
and may cause further disruption of 
global dimate patterns. Dr Lars 01s- 
so n. of the WMO’s World Climate 
Programme, said that parts of 
South East Asia could expect heavy 
rains within the next few months. 
Ihopical cyclones may increase in 
the Caribbean, and the Philippines 
are already stocking up their grain 
supplies in anticipation of floods. 


During the recent El NiAo 
episode, temperatures in parts of the 
Pacific rose to about five degrees 
above normal. Some places, mainly 
near the equator, have already foD- 
en below normal While any La 
Nina is generally less disruptive 
than the El Nino which precedes it 
the current one could defy such 
trends. “This La Nina seems more 
intensive than what we have seen 
before," Olsson told Reuters. 

Uzbekistan 

At least 38 people have been killed 
by flooding of rivers on the border 
between Uzbekistan and Kirgiz- 
stan. The rivers were swollen by 
waters from melting glaciers in the 
recent hot weather in the region. 
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REMOVE EMBARRASSING HAIR EFFECTIVELY 

Leaves skin lovely & silky 

j THE SECRET OF BEAUTIFUL SKIN sag 


FREE 

$ SEXYADUU 
PLEASURE 
'PRODUCTS 



FREE! SPECIAL OFFER 

To introduce you to Tzetta we are 
making this special otter Send 
today and wel include a FREE 
supply of Genevieve Mussfs 
moisturising wipes with >our order. If 
within 30 days, one hair grows back 
again, return the Tvetta package tor 
your money beck - the wipes are 


Tiretta by Genafae Mussi of Monte Carlo gives you soft, 
haitess beaufiM to touch skin almost Inslartfy - no painful, 
stinging shaves, no ugly stubbie _ no hot wax, no smefly or 
messy creams _ no expensive electrolysis - thanks to an 
incredtote beauty discovery! 

The secret is Tirana's special ab&ty to remove hair, right 
down to the roots. Thanks to a revolutionary cotodton gum. 
Tiretta gives you the dean look of expense waxing - 
wflhout the cost, and effort! 

“f find ft easy to use, no mess". Miss. J. Simon. 

-tils by FAR toe best product I have tried". 

Mrs. B. Webster, Jersey. 
IffndTiretta quick, easy and effective; better than over 
the counter products". Dr. J. L Nottingham. 

After one or two appfcations (hair takes about six weeks 
to grow back) you vri* notice that your hair is beconwg solte* 
and sOrier. With senstte and regular use the hair takes 
longer and longer to grow, becomes finer and is no longer an 
embarrassment 

Take a pack on hoflday. Fuff money back guarantee. 
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Tiretta Body Pack Papplcadons } — tSM 

Doutfc Tiretta Body Pack E12J0 

Tirana FacU Pack (8 appic^ons} tSJS 

Comb in ation Pack Body and Facial —Cl 2.70 

(Please add E2J)5p8p lor alodere) 
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We Make Sofas and Sofa Beds 

See your Sofas and Chairs being made 
By Craftsmen and Women 

Choose your Sofa or Chair and Fabric. Leave the rest to ns. 
Made to Measure 

Vast choice of fabrics. AH leading Brand names. Sandersons. Monkwell, 
Osborne and Little. Liberty and many others. Open 7 days 

[f iring , Contract and 

Interior Designers 

Welcome 
Rc-UphoUtery 
Curtains and 
Divan Sets? 

Certainly! 
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Call the FACTORY SHOP at VwtsMe Ltd, 
Unit 1 Bayford Street, Mare SL, 
Hackney. London E8 JSE (Nr Well SL) 
Tet 0181 533 0915 3 lines Fax: 0181 985 3953 


t urgently required 

SHOW KITCHENS 

Grun Swift urgently require homes in selected areas 
Gnm of the UK to fit show kitchens. 

. ... - ... , tailor made kitchen at a fraction 

“caprice, if you wfllahow^o introduce 
up to 6 prospective customers. 
for jutt details phone 

01234 711044 Ext 11 

GRUN SWT 

OUSTED BUCKS ^\V 

MK45 5EA 
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Stairlift Rentals. 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 19 19 

For a free nu obligation quote. 

• Direct (rum the manufacturer jr 

• Next day installaiKin available Ji J 

nationwide. jf | 

• Rent or buy. | ’ I j 

• New or yf? j I : jd 

recondiiioned. rL{ I [ JSS 




GIVE YOUR LIFE 


LIFT 0 


Q THE 

CLASSIC 
HANGING RAIL 

Indintrul quaint. 

pMablradnuh ntanJ T 3 * iWkLid 

nil Bappnmiuwrh ■" ht^i 
rarer* n J length. O’nl*. rind 
u ' 
pn* t.l a dm ...LUr ■! A *A‘ AiJ 
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Further detail* S I Berk & Partam. 

lYlt—bt. Slnlrufrlbwdaa. 

SohcbM. TAM 6SD. 

Td 01 935 816338* 
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To advertise in this 
section please call 
0171 293 2323 / 2344 . 
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PIANO 
SALE 
NOW ON 


Pianos at prices that 
make beautiful music 


Mimr 
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POWER 

FOR 

PEDAL 

BIKES! 



When you’re tired of 
pedalling just switch 
on the 

SINCLAIR ZETA B 
and take Wfr .. 
it easy 


Tm **■ RUl tik*-. ill tt» fftan 
wi of lytling f1»ln And.mdti 
brfftf - hills wnti •»•.» 

Me l<tvt io'.b raw c tu nttdrd. 
tel rtTA Its All ft— turd wort for iw 

• RTTED IN MINUTES 
©UP TO I -Imp* 

• SIMPLE TO USE 

9 MAINTENANCE FREE 
© i ; months guarantee 

©UP TO 30 r-JLES RANGE 
©BATTER-, RECHARGED 
FOP LESS THAN Ip 

Hills disappear, 
headwinds vanish 
no more pushing 

WMTt NOW 

roo YOUR FREE BROCHURE 

01933 

279300 

Till IfUlKH UD iMFI IN29 1 
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WORLD FAMOUS BRAND 


SH IMANO 


INDEX GEARED 


RETURN 




AMAZING 
VALUE AT 

£49.99 



m there’M* ) ■ i 

EVER MORE! 

- a super de-luxe versionSk^g^r 

TTc. ant - nte:. Put Ttey'v? re:?nnv t»?n reiutncc 

xuft in tt»fr ortgisa) cartons vMiotJt ever having 
been opened • vo poarantteti on smtoss n 
damage <u »i 

Thr, re les jt Gv 3C h3ve ren^awi 
uTui».n.. lr; rrcr.w hand uvs ks wg r* taaar< - n 
lad nr.':- BRAND SRUOUfC enffl! cdWW 
id cctir comp*-!- wn pw xamitaure^ wittoi 
Bie*ne quaufflee. ES9.99. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


| wcttuqx<Dde9<iUiiinKnwlim7<Brt.MDt9se]AMu)D2B(&rclraeh«y KtomyiEianvaj 
B annaunsiiHwenfarbiEensnwBBizefiyciorUiVinlnnraccnieni-iccanliiebnieanraii 

F STERLING HOUSE (Dept IN28 ) 

815 LONDON ROAD, WESTCLIFF, ESSEX SSO 9SY 
Opposite CtiaEkwnfl Part - Caftcn Wetcome. E0S 

(POT (N28) SI 5 LONDON ROAD, WESTCUHi ESSEX SSO 9SY 

Please send me CLEAMNCE DFFHt HOUNIMI BBCE/S as mtcattd 

□ 10 SPEED MOUNTAIN BKt at £89.M - □ MENS or □ WOMENS 

□ DELUXE (UNOPflreD) a ESLN □ MENS Of □ WOMENS 
IMPORTANT - (time IDO 

I enebss cnequa'POs paySde to SttrUng House lor tout ol £ 

OR tfctt! my CRSJJT CARD — — — . 
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Luxury Silk 

Thony Briefs nm iHSTAIiT ordering phoneune 
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Collecting 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 

A jiood selection of 19rh century mahogany 
extending dining . ^ A 

tables always wiXt jdnnt- 
in stock J.etkb&mfi&UdcL, 

* S etlb 

Library and otm t3fsmsmt 

wiling furniture also Onlv , mins Croat J 13 M J 
usually available. 

We endeavour to find the table you require. 
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News of the weird 

The stories of the past week that missed the headlines. By William Hartston 


Home News 


Motoring 

According to a survey by the motor 
insurance company Touchline, 
women named Tracey are among 
die safest drivers. The research, 
based on correlations between first 
names and motor insurance dpfo?? , 
showed that Patricia and Tracey are 
the safest women’s names, and 
Barry, Ronald and Kenneth are the 
men least likely to lose a no-claims 
bonus. The most likely to claim are 
Kevin, Jason, Darren and Lee. 

Partying 

An analysis by Toiler magazine of 
the 250 most lavish and exclusive so- 
cial gatherings of the year revealed 
that Sir Elton John was included on 
more invitation lists than anyone 
else. He was invited to 14A per cent 
of top people's parties. Tbny and 
Cherie Blair; who are invited to 70.8 
per cent, take 10th place on the list 
of most popular invitees. 

Foreign News 

Palestine 

Two more unofficial titles were 
given to Yasser Arafat during cele- 
brations of the Prophet Moham- 
med's birthday last week. As well as 
being “father of the builder”, 
“leader”, “hard number”, “old man" 
and “symbol" (among others), he is 
now also “friend of the prophet” and 
“faithful president". 

Afghanistan 

Mohammad Qalamtiddin, deputy 
head of the Taliban's religious min- 


istry, has announced a ban on tele- 
vision sets, video-recorders and 
satellite dishes. “These video 
recorders and television are the 
cause of corruption in this society,” 
he said. Owners have 15 days to get 
rid of their television sets, after 
which the religious police will 
smash any sets they find. Another 
recent edict bans women from 
wearing white socks. 

California 

The city of Palo Alto has announced 
that it wfil start a free valet parking 
System at the railway station for cyc- 
lists. Earlier attempts to promote cy- 
cling have been so successful that 
commuter trains have become con- 
gested with bicycles. 

Sri Lanka 

A crisis is reported to be develop- 
ing in Colombo following the growth 
of the crow population from 100,000 
to hatfa million in the past five years. 
In recent weeks there have been ac- 
counts of crows disrupting traffic, 
stopping a cricket match, kniing kit- 
tens and delaying the departure of 
a ship. With a slaughter of crows op- 
posed by influential Buddhist 
monks, and the cost of ammunition 
in any case considered prohibitive, 
the tricky task of sterilising female 
crows may be the best solution. 

Crime 

California 

The city council of Berkeley has 
voted to downgrade its anti-nudity 
laws. Previously, police officers 
were required to arrest offenders. 


who would then face trial and a pos- 
sible penalty of a $1,000 fine and a 
year in jail Under the new; more re- 
laxed law, police will have the option 
of issuing a ticket which will impose 
a fine of $100 for a first offence. No 
jury has yet convicted anyone of 
breaking the anti-nudity law. 

New Jersey 

Sint Cheng, a deliveryman, was ar- 
rested and charged with attempted 
bribery after he allegedly offered a 
policeman some live lobsters if he 
omitted to issue him with a ticket for 
speeding. He had been stopped 
while delivering a van fun of seafood 
to a restaurant in the town of 
Readington. 

San Francisco 

According to a report from Reuters, 
the Commission on Judicial Per- 
formance in California has admon- 
ished a judge for calling a lawyer 
“chicken” and for sending an e-mail 
message saying that he intended to 
“screw” a litigant The language 
used by Judge Gregory Caskey, 
who handled juvenile cases at the 
Shasta County Superior Court 
showed inappropriate bias, a joking 
attitude and neglect for the dignity 
of the court the commission said. 
His e-mail message, relating to a 
custody case, is reported to have 
said: “I say screw [the father! and 
let's cut [the attorney] off without 
a hearing. OK? By the way this mes- 
sage will self-destruct in five sec- 
onds...” When the recipient of the 
message wrote back to express 
discomfiture, the judge sent back a 
one-word reply: “Chicken." 


China 

The Guangmin Daily has reported 
China's first successful use of a lie- 
detector in solving a murder case. 
Police in the city of Kiunming had 
found inconsistencies in the state- 
ment of a suspect and asked the 
local Intermediate People's Court 
for permission to use a lie-detector 
According to an AP report, the 
Kunming Intermediate People’s 
Court is a testing centre for judicial 
reform in China. Two years ago it 
began experimenting with using 
lethal injections instead of firing 
squads for court- ordered ex e c u tion 
of cri minals . 

New fork 

Drug dealers in New York have re- 
designed one of their most popular 
products. They have decorated their 
$10 bags of heroin with a picture of 
State Supreme Court Judge Leslie 
Crocker Snyder; who is known for 
giving heavy sentences to members 
of drug gang s. The illustration on 
the envelopes is one of a masked 
man in prison unif orm standing 
before a robed judge with flowing 
blond hair. She is depicted in char- 
acteristic pose, with her head rest- 
ing on her hand. The heroin in the 
packs is of a type known by the nick- 
name of “25 to Life”. 

Japan 

An unusual hostage-taking episode 
happened in Osaka when police 
were trying to capture a wild mon- 
key on the loose in the city. When 
the animal was cornered, it grabbed 
a kitten “as a diversionary tactic”, 
according to a Reuters report The 


monkey then fled to a nearby pri- 
mary school which had to be evac- 
uated. “We’re not as interested in 
finding the kitten as we are in 
getting that monkey,” a police 
spokesman said. 

Canada 

When dealing out her family home 
in Victoria, British Columbia, Eve 
Lettice found a copy of Stephen Lea- 
cock’s Sunshine Sketches of a Lit- 
tle Town which should have been 
returned to the local library 82 
years before. Library officials cal- 
culated fhat the total fine for the 
overdue book would have amount- 
ed to C$7,200 (about £3,000) but said 
that Ms Lettice would not have to 
pay as she had not taken the book 
out herself. “We’re just glad to get 
the damn book back,” the chief li- 
brarian said. 

Music 


Philippines 

A 29-year-old seaman was stabbed 
to death after ringing a love song out 
of tune in a pub. The man had been 
jeered by other drinkers when he 
grabbed the microphone and sang 
a local love song. An argument en- 
sued and the singer was attacked as 
he left the pub. 

California 

David G ang , a musician from San 
Francisco, has recorded a song 
dedicated to Monica Lewins^c “The 
metre of her namas demands to be 
enshrined,” David Sans said. “The 
name Monica Lewinsky is so rhyth- 
mic, the song wrote itself” 





Wife-carrying in Finland • • Poppeijoto/Reuters 


The second verse begins: used piggyback or fireman's lift 

“Monica Lewinsky - Your predica- hcJds, the Estonians bad the woman f 
ment really sucks - Unnipa Lewin- dang lin g upside down on the carri- 
sky - ProbTy shoulda kept your big er’s back with her legs crossed on 
mouth shut - Monica Lewinsky.” his chest 

Sport 

Finland 

The third annual world wife-carry- 
ing rfiairi pi misHipe in Sonkajarvi 
were won by the Estonian students 
Imre Ambos, 22, and Annda Qjaste, 

26. While previous winners had 


Correction I 

In the picture on this page iast. 
week, the swimsnit worn by Mayor | 
Gabriele Albertini of Milan was by 

Valentino, not Armani as stated. We 

apologise for arty distress or con- 
fusion ihfeenrcrmay have caused. 


Confessions of a Puzzle Master 

Chris Maslanka explains how to get away from football 


Chess: 

William Hartston 


I WANTED to do more football-y 
puzzles on Radio 4's Puzzle Panel 
But such tilings tend to be visual and 
not particularly suited to radio. Be- 
sides, members of the panel either 
abhorred the game or bad overdosed 
on it lately. 

(1) What common household com- 
modity is an anagram of WORLD 
CUP TEAM? (6, 6) 

(2) In a nightmare you are fleeing 
down the corridors of your old 
school followed by a menacing foot- 
ball 10 feet in diameter. How do you 
escape being crushed? 

What makes soccer so popular? 
Protest is bootless, for I preset it will 
be Planet Earth’s global sport in the 
new millennium with a dome ail of 
its own. One day we will interrupt a 
war with an alien life form to play 


in the Intergalactic Cup Final 
The origin of nur fascinati on with 
ball gamps is dearly developmental 
There is something aesthetic about 
a big round ball that grabs our at- 
tention. Most toddlers can no more 
help being attracted to a rolling ball 
than kittens can to halls ofwooL 
I remember my disappointment 
at school when I wanted to pattern 
a ball with squares and the obstinate 
fact was brought home to me that 
you could have segments as on an 
orange, or octants as on a beach ball 
but no matter how cleverly you cut 
up your graph paper; you could 
never cover a ball with identical 
squares. 

(3) You want to decorate a ball with 
a number of spots so that each spot 
is equidistant from each of the 
others. What is the greatest number 
of spots there can be? 


We live, in a sense, on a huge cel- 
estial football It’s not a perfect 
sphere, being flatter at the poles 
than at the equator But even with 
a perfect sphere the map-maker 
would run up against the problem 
of the deflated football: How do you 
flatten a spherical surface suffic- 
iently to make a map of it on flat 
paper? 

Matter; under its own gravity, 
coalesces symmetrically; celestial 
bodies tend towards the spherical. 
The sphere is also the shape that 
minimises surface area for a given 
volume. 

14) A sphere, whichever way you 
slice it, gives you a drde. What 
shapes can you get by slidnga cube? 

Footballs get in on Mother Nat- 
ure’s act in another way. Euclid 
shows in his Elements that there are 


just five Platonic solids - convex 
solids having regular polygonal 
faces - tetrahedron, cube, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron and icosa- 
hedron. Slicing off the comers of the 
20-sided icosahedron you get the 
semi-regular (Archimedean) solid an 
which all modern footballs are 
based: the truncated icosahedron. 

Just as with squares, identical 
hexagons, which fit together so neat- 
ly in floor tiling cannot be fitted to a 
sphere without distortion Three 
hexagons have “too much angle” to 
fit together on a sphere. If. however; 
you replace one in three of the hexa- 
gons round each prospective vertex 
fay a pentagon you can get it to dose 
up in a truncated icosahedron 

Nature beat us to it with the polio 
virus, which is truncatedty icosa- 
hedral in intent The structure is also 
that of the most recently discovered 
form of carbon, the “buckybalT, or 


B iiFkmingte r fiinprp.n ft, named after 
the inventor of the geodesic dome, 
on whose pioneering work the M3- 
lennhim Dome is based. Carbon with 
its dangly directional bonds can 
hook back on itself and create a 
spherical stable structure. It 
bounces, spins and rolls - Mother 
Nature’s own fbotbafl. 

SOLUTIONS 

1. TALCUM POWDER. 

2. Either wake up or lie down beside 
the skirting board, where the ball 
cannot reach. 

3. Four arranged at the comers of 
a regular tetrahedron 

4. Square (slice parallel to a ride), 
rectangle, triangle, (by cutting cor- 
ners) hexagon 

Puzzle Panel is on Radio 4 on 
Thursdays at 130pm, repeated on 
Sundays at 11 pm. 


NIGEL SHORT must have eqjoyed 
this game from the Keres Memor- 
ial tournament in T allinn, Estonia. 
Playing Black against the French 
g ranrimastpr Jnel laub'er, his open- 

ing experiment of 6...a6 had the 
merit of getting off the beaten trade 
of lines with 6. ..d5 7.c5, but led to a 
rather dreary game for Black when 
Lautier seized more space and 
pushed on with 14.d5. . 

Black’s game looked uncomfort- 
ably cramped as he squirmed 
around with moves such as Bd8, 
Nb8 and Qc8, but he came strongly 
back into the game when White’s 
knights went off on a wfld pawn 
chase on the Q-side. When he was 
forced to sacrifice the exchange with 

31.. Jtxe6, his bishop became the 
dominant, piece on the board. 

After 35...Qg6 White was lost 
36. QE would have been met by 

36.. .Nd3, chasing the queen away. 


White: Joel Lantier 
Black: Nigel Short 
Nimzo-Indian Defence 


1 d4 e6 

22 RxeS Nbd7 

2c4NfS 

23 Nb4Ng4 

3 Nc3 Bb4 

24Re2£5 

4e3 c5 

25Rea2e4 

5Nge2cxd4 

26 h3 Nge5 

6exd4a6 

27Nxa6NQ+ 

7a3Be7 

28Khl Nde5 

8g3 0-0 

29 Nb5RfB 

9Bg2d6 

30 Nac7 Rd8 

10 0-0 Nbd7 

31 Ne6 Rxe6 

11 Nf4 Rb8 

3Zdxe6Qxe6 

12a4b6 

33 Ra7 Bc6 

13 Rel Bb7 

34Qb2e3 

14d5e5 

35 fxe3 Qg6 

15 Nd3 Qc7 

36g4fxg4 

16 b3 Rae8 

37 Nd4 Be4 

17 Bd2 Bd8 

38 Rfl Rf3 

18 Qbl Nb8 

39 Qfi gxhS 

19a5 Qc8 

40Bxf3Nxf3 

20axb6Bxb6 
21 Be3 Bxe3 

White resigned 


h 


Pandora Melly 

Games People Play 


Steven Berkoff! 60, actor 

WHEN I was a teenager, the 
game I used to play was 
dancing. It was a way of try- 
ing to pickup girls. We’d go 
to this dance hall in Tot- 
tenham Court Road called 
the Astoria, which was a 
sanctuary for au pairs: all 
these young and gorgeous 
and fascinating creatures 
who were very often French 
or Italian. 

And this was the game: 
to go into a place where you 
would appear to be some- 
body of substance or culture 
or achievement because 
you looted grown-up and 
wore an elegant suit 

Because of the tea 
dance. I'd meet all sorts of 
different girts and go out 
with them for a period of 
time, and improve my for- 
eign languages. Of course 
the game couldn’t be sus- 
tained, because after a 
while they would see that 
you were just a poor, 
humble worker; 

The Astoria became a 
weekly fix. When I got older; 
the clientele changed some- 
what. It became a place for 
the lonely and desperate 
and also for married 
women who were sick to the 
teeth with their husbands. 
They would go there and 


slink around. And the game 
would be that when they 
played the cha-cha-chas, 
the sambas and the tangos, 
they would become these 
exotic, dusky and sexy 
women who were basically 
from Swiss Cottage and 
Finchley Road. 

There's something about 
the dance hall particularly 
for people today who are 
leading simple lives. Once 
thqy get into a disco, they 
become characters out of 
movies. Club life is where 
the mask is work. It’s the 
game of attitudes, and the 
dance hall is a land of stage. 
If you could dance well it 
gave you a certain aura. 
Even if you were some kind 
of wretched unemployed 
actor, once you were on 
that stage, you were the 
kingofyoursell 

Steven Berkoff's one-man 
show, ‘Shakespeare's Vtt- 
lains: A Masterclass in 
Evil', is at the Theatre 
Royal Haymarket, London 
until 8 August (box office: 
0171-930-8800). 

The dance hall is the 
subject of ‘Resting’, one of 
the short stories in Steven 
Berkoff’s ‘Graft: Tales of an 
Actor \ which will be pub- 
lished on 30 July by Oberon 
Books, price E12. 


Concise Crossword 



No.3660 Saturday 11 July 


ACROSS 

I Tiered (8) 

5 Chess piece (4) 

9 Cuban dance (5) 

10 Disconcert (7) 

II Amazed (10) 

14 Intolerable (13) 

16 Educational establish- 
ment (4,6) 

20 Japanese paper-folding 

21 Animal (51 

22 Tug (4) 

23 Heavenly (8) 


DOWN 

1 Whlcr tortoise (8) 

2 Furthest (8) 

3 Once more (5) 

4 Decorating medium (?15) 

6 Monster (4) 

7 Retain (4) 

8 Turn upside down (6) 

12 Unconditional (8) 

13 Headlong (4-4) 

15 Outcast (o) 

17 Thick rope (5) 

IS Politician (4) 

19 Oven for firing pottery 
( 4 ) 


Solution to yesterday's Concise Crossword: 

ACROSS; 1 Cagey, 4 Bee (KGB), 7 Neva. 8 Allegory. 9 Am- 
phitheatre. 10 Reacts, 13 Sprite, 15 Cash-and-cany, 19 Sweep- 
ing, 20 Itch, 21 Yak. 22 Tress. DOWN: 1 Cream, 2 Graphic, 
3 Yeast, 4 Bigot, 5 Earnest, 6 Pliers, 1 1 Each way, 12 Stalin. 
14 Realise. 16 Sleek. 17 Digit, 18 Rocks. 


Bridge: Alan Hiron 


Backgammon: Chris Bray 



Game all; dealer East 


North 

498 

7AK5 

OAQ43 

*10764 


West 


East 

♦ Q 104 


*7 

V942 


?QJ 10S63 

OK.95 


010 8 2 

+ KJ52 

Sooth 

4A K J 6532 

O J 7 6 
♦A 8 

*0 9 3 


THIS DEAL, a constructed problem by Ulrich Auhagen, 
has an elegant solution. But unlike most constructed 
problems, everything about it has the appearance of 
normality so watch out for a similar affair at the table. 

AD you are told is that East opened with a weak Two 
Hearts and South ended in Six Spades (perhaps a dir- 
ect overcall of Four Spades by South, raised straight 
to the slam by partner) and West leads a heart. At first 
sight there is a sure trump loser and, with only one dis- 
card to come from dummy’s top hearts, a minor suit 
loser as well There is the possibility of throwing West 
in at some point but he seems to have a safe club exit 
What about a squeeze on Wfest in the minors? Appar- 
ently no good, for the dub menace cannot be isolated 
and East can take good care of the suit 

Give up? So did I. But try this: win the heart lead in 
dummy and ruff a heart in hand. Then cash the two top 
frumps, leaving West with the master queen. Now take 
♦A, finesse 0Q and discard the dub loser on dummy’s 
remaining top heart Finally ruff a dub in hand and exit 
with a trump. 

This leaves West on lead and whatever he tries is to 
your advantage. If he leads a diamond away from his 
king, it is all over, and if he leads a dub, he is left in 
sole control of the suit after you have ruffed and is 
squeezed when the last spade is played. 

The key to the hand lies in ruffing dummy's losing 
heart at trick two. Otherwise the problem is that mat- 
ters cannot be timed property. 



To all those who have had the pleasure to meet an 
play against him in the backgammon world he is know 
amply as X-22, or just X for short. On a toumamer 
drawsheet you will never see his name, but merel 
X-22. For many years I had assumed that thfenfei 
name came from a propensity to split to the 22-poir 
m the opening. At toe Biba Brighton tournament eartie 

S* ^jS ere ^ gave a I noticedtS 

ms preferred opening with 52 was 13/8, 13/17 Surel 
X-22 would play 13/8, 24/22? ' ' Su ™> 

Integiedby fth. I decided that an explanation wa 
required. As usual truth is straneer 
researefa.aided by “! 


agdta has mid-twenties at the time and alra«£ 
of the most astute players ever to 

ftrn was turning his attention to the^idSr' 
gies involved m match play special stn 

Daiaw ... 


out both sides of eveVy *—£“*??* “ 

ssasEsSaffl: 



but be a dosely fought final Cou W not 

W homage, out the 


for his monicker. To this dav v? victor ’ s ■ 
the winner’s line 1 

The prize money £2” other na 

out to Paul Magrie] 681 howev eu are still ] 
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Go jump off a 
rock. Across a 
chasm. And 
into the sea 

Fulfill your childhood fantasies with some 


‘coasteering’. It’s wet, wild, rather dangerous 


and best done under appropriate supervision. 


Eric Kendall takes a leap of faith 


. V f y° u must join in with the intrepid coasteering fraternity... 


REMEMBER ROCK-pooling? Splash- 
ing about in sun-warmed mini- 
oceans crawling with colourful 
sea-life, and slipping on fiendishly 
sharp rocks - how could they be so 
Teflon smooth yet. at the same time, 
rough enough to remove layers of 
skin? And all the while, waves 
crashing and swirling in the distance, 
surging up channels, heaving over 
now-you-see-tbem now-you-don’t 
rocky outcrops; best of all, deep clefts 
in the cliff-face, leading to caves 
where huge volumes of water 
sucked against the black rock, 
whirling vortices hinting at the 
power beneath. Even at the age of 
eight, you knew those were places 
it wasn't even worth thinking about 
investigating, despite the remote but 
alluring chance of an exciting rescue, 
maybe even a lifeboat or helicopter 
ride. For all the hypnotic, mesmeric 
power of the sea, it just was not on. 

But when you grow up. you can 
do these things. It is not so much a 
question of having better judgement, 
or even the physical ability, more a 
case of going with "someone who 
knows what they are doing" - though 
that is always a dubious concept, as 
you would not expect balanced 
people to choose to be out there in 
the first place. 

As we pulled on the padded wet 
suits, buoyancy aids and helmets, 
things started to look a bit better. It 
had a name, this lunacy, and a 
history. Coasteering started at the 
turn of the century, when geologist- 
climbers (sounds respectable 
enough) started to map out sea-level 
traverses for much of the West 
Country as part of their study of the 
varied rock formations. 

But you can keep all your 
scientific interest in geology. What 
really matters in coasteering is how 
far the rocks stick out of the water 
at various strategic points. Even 
more important is what lies below 
the surface, because at some point 
you have to get wet, and what better 
way than to hurl yourself from a 
great height into the sea? 

It is certainly a great way to start 
the day, but strictly a "no, after you 


- 1 insist" kind of activity. The bigger 
tiie bloke who goes first- the better 
you establish whether the water is 
deep enough. Our mentor, Pete, 
fitted the bill - and his wet suit - to 
bursting point, and led valiantly 
from the front Just his physical 
presence gave a reassuring feeling 
that not only could he fish me from 
the briny single-handedly, he could 
probably manage several of us at the 
same time, if required. 

If a clear jump is not an option, a 
well-timed launch onto the incoming 
swell is second best, allowing you to 
float clear of all kinds of forbidding 


Choosing the right 
spot for an incoming 
wave is critical. Get 
it wrong and you 're 
probably beyond help 


rocky fingers that, moments before, 
were exposed and waiting to claim 
you. As the swell rolls in and turns, 
you throw yourself onto it to be pulled 
strongly away from the cliffs: then 
you can swim well dear, making sure 
you do not hang around to make the 
reverse trip. 

Getting back out. a little further 
along the coast calls for more timing 
and much more hand- and foot- 
work. Choosing the right spot for an 
incoming wave in drop you is also 
critical As it places you on the rock 
< if it smashes you against it. you’ve 
got it all wrong and are probably 
beyond help) you have to get your 
feet down and grip with vour hands 
to resist the pull of the retreating 
wave. The moment the water drops 
away, yuu scramble upwards beyond 
reach of the next wave before 
pausing to enjoy the sight and to see 
whether anyone dse has made a less 
successful exit, whieh invariably 
makes for good viewing. 

The wet bits are not the onlv 


challenges involved. A good route is 
likely to have some moderate scram- 
bling between the plunge sections, 
though the state of the tide 
determines just how much 
swimming or footwork is needed. 
Toughest of all are the sections 
which should be dry, but only if you 
manage not to fall in. The spot 
where you have to stand on the edge 
of a chasm, allowing yourself to fall 
forwards horizontal with arms out- 
stretched to catch the opposing 
rock-fece, is primarily a psycholog- 
ical trial until about half-way 
through when it becomes a physical 
one . just how can I get the rest of my 
body’ and legs across to the side my 
hands are now holding? The answer 
(you can’t) flashes through your 
mind as you splash into the foaming 
surge below. But this time, it is not 
so much a question of timing as of 
luck as to where the swell is. and 
consequently what you drop on to. 

Perhaps you will get that free 
helicopter ride after all. 

Coasteering: bow to get started 
Sea- level traverses are detailed in 
specialist climbing guides to coastal 
areas. They tend to involve varying 
degrees of wetness, from wet feet 
only to total immersion. You should 
go in a group under expert guidance, 
not least because the wet suits 
i preferably with reinforced knees', 
helmets and buoyancy aids provid- 
ed by activity centres or guides are 
essential. 

Wear old trainers or hiking boots for 
protection: whatever you wear, it will 
not grip wet rock very well. Obvious 
hazards include tides, exposure and 
falling off slippery' rocks You should 
be in reasonable shape and be able 
to keep moving at a moderate speed. 
Small groups are the most fun. with 
minimal hanging around waiting 
for others. 

Jim Thompson 1 01271 322955* 
organises I'ocisteermg trips around 
Baggy Point in Devon: or try the 
Tu'r-ii-F)?lm .Activity Centre <01-137 
720391* in Wales. Thanks to Pete 
Richardson. Jim. Ali and Eliiol 
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make sure you are reinforced 


Eric Kendal! 


"OPERATIONAL difficulties’’ 
- a phrase bulging with 
vagueness, of no practical 
use to anyone except those 
in the travel industry. 

During one particularly 
grim summer spent working 
at Gatwick, I used to have a 
standing wager with a 
colleague on the number of 
times we would hear the old 
“op rfiffs ” line over the 
public address system. This 
was during the course of a 
hot, sweaty day when our 
work frisking passengers 
was not an unmitigated joy. 

I think the record was 23. 

That was back in the 
Seventies when planes were 
a lot ropier and more prone 
to break down than they are 
now, and when the travel 
industry was less regulated. 
But operational difficulties 
still have the potential to 
blight a journey or two. 

Three weeks ago. Lind- 
say Appleby of west London 

booked a Peach Air flight 

from Gatwick to Alicante. 
The fere was a whacking 
£188 return - enough for a 
London-New York return 
off-season - but she was 
prepared to pay for com_ 

fort of an afternoon flight 
and a civilised arrival time. 

This week, flights by' 

inspirations, the seat-onty 
operator that sold her the 


ticket wrote: “Due to 
operational difficulties the 
flight on which you are 
booked has been 
rescheduled and will now be 
operating with Monarch." 
Worse still the flight had 
been moved to an unsocial 
departure time of 11.55pm, 
with arrival at 3 -20am. Ms 
Appleby tried to cancel but 
was told that the booking 
conditions allowed the 
company to change times by 
up to 12 hours. 

When planning well in 
advance, airlines and oper- 
ators are as noncommittal 
as can be about departure 
times. Some holiday com- 
panies have already 
launched brochures for 
2000, without much cer- 
tainty about what slots or 
aircraft may be available. 
But Ms Appleby booked only 
five weeks before departure, 
when you would imagine 
companies have a pretty 
firm idea about flights to a 
favourite holiday airport 

The “operational 
difficulty” turns out to be 
how much money the firm 
thought it could make. Many 
of the 400 seats on the 
IriStar were unsold. So 
rather than dropping the 

price, or allowing Ms 

Appleby and hex fellow 
passengers more space, the 



Simon 

Calder 

The 1 operational 
difficulty’ turns out to 
be how much cash the 
company can make 

charterer opted for a 
smaller plane - leaving 
eight hours later. 

Other examples of less- 
than-forthright explanations 
abound- It was fortunate for 
the pilot of a Debonair flight 
to Luton last week that he 
spoke from behind a closed 
cockpit door when he said. 

"I do apologise for what 
appears to be inaccurate 
information from our 
ground agents in Nice." 

Thus he did not hear the 
chorus of derision from his 
unhappy passengers. 

That the flight was three 
hours late had been revealed 
by Debonair to the ground 


agents in Nice only after the 
plane was due lo take off. 
Before that, a beleaguered 
Air France official - and the 
only person in uniform - 
encountered operational 
difficulties himself when, 
beyond the call of duty, he 
tried to help passengers 
from a rival airline. 

And, last Monday, 
travellers on a Eurostar 
train from Lille to Waterloo 
learned the phrase 
"operational difficulties” in 
French and Dutch as well as 
English. I wonder if in those 
languages, too, it confers 
upon the speaker the fond 
but misplaced satisfaction 
that he has explained and 
excused the failure to 
provide a proper service. 

The train finally snuck in 
just less than an hour late, 
saving Eurostar the expense 
of compensating passengers. 
THE INDEPENDENT has a 
strict no-freebies policy fur 
the travel section, but 
Gatwick Express has 
sneaked under the wire by 
sending, in a plain envelope, 
gratis Club Class tickets for 
four people on the train 
between London Victoria 
and the airport. A note from 
Roy Campbell the 
marketing and media 
relations manager, asserts: 
"The Gatwick Express is 


the fastest and most 
comfortable way to travel 
from London to Gatwick 
airport." 

-Why not give it a try?" 
asks Mr Campbell. Because. 
Roy. the Gatwick Express Ls 
neither the fastest nor the 
most comfortable way to 
travel from London to 
Gatwick. The half-hour 
journey time is four minutes 
slower than Thameslink 
trains from London Bridge. 
And for a more comfortable 
journey, what about a stretch 
limousine with a bunch of 
pals, a CD player and lots of 
champagne? 

Mr Campbell responds by 
saying that Thameslink 
offers a 26- minute journey 
time only oil six southbound 
services a day. and a 
limousine is beyond the 
means of most people. 

Since I can't keep the free 
tickets, '•worth” i!i2f). they 
arc yours fur the best 
example of an imaginative 
claim in the wonderful world 
of travel If yuu don’t win. the 
next time you and three 
olliers need to reach 
Gatwick, try first class on 
(.'annex SouthCentral: it 
takes thi’i’e minutes longer 
than lit** Gatwick Express, 
but you can spend the *22 
you wu 1 '»n a bottle or two 
of champagne 
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OFFER. TRl'EBELL HOUSE, 
LOMBARD ROAD. LONDON 
SW19JTZ 

Or call the CREDIT CARD ORDER 
HOTLINE ON 0181 £40 9696 
ACCESSAISA welcome. Plci-c quvle 
rel:INDS34. All,™ 2S daj, Mr 4: liv- 
ery. Suitjixt in jvjiljbiliiy. If uni are 
nor lull} NjiislicJ return wiihm 7 Uu\-> 
fur a lull relunj. 


Till. !Sli)39.MR>T SAFE (HITS. 

IrudirU I fetor . Lumtani Iliad. LinHua 

mi ja .nz. 

Ple.r Im L Hi. I*.l l| - til ■Jiilb* 

«r>'f inimr uncf . U"«i v, >pjp-i PuNr.il 
.»,■ IV or ewrpansre uop'a-M t» Vr. . 
,wr hiM»ain,- Mr 
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Because we think the world of you 


current best buys on the world's finest airlines 
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SYDNEY 

£237 

£419 

NEW YORK 

£173 

£184* 

CARIBBEAN 

£271 

£311 

PERTH 


£417 

BOSTON 

£215 

£245 

MEXICO CITY 


£427 

CAIRNS 

mzzi 

£424 

WASHINGTON 

£175 

£245 

JO'BURG 

m7T\ 

£385 

AUCKLAND 

HrTri 

El 

CHICAGO 

£184 

£285* 

CAPETOWN 


£381 


£185 


EEMHii 
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£497 


£260 

£354 

LOS ANGELES 

■>y/ 

£321 
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£349 



£397 

SAN FRANCISCO 

By// 


liUMlpIjl 

£182 

£289 

BAU 

£213 

£345 
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£161 



KTTjm 

£482 

BfelSiMi 

£199 



£59 

£134 


£209 

£419 

VANCOUVER 

£353 

£353 

AROUND THE WORLD 
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TRAIL 



THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


ERS >-)- 


Unequivocal protection against airline insolvency - CAAapproved^ 


worldwide attention to detail 


NEW LOW FARES TO AUSTRALIA 

ON BRITISH AIRWAYS & QANTAS 
FROM £626 RETURN 


'Dsparturas 1/M9 - 31/3/89 All otfw USAS Canada bos iallilftiM/l 1/98 - 1IV1 2/38 


FOR TRAVEL IS AUGUST - 15 SEPTEMBER OR IN NOVEMBER 
BOOK BY 31 JULY 1998 


For the real lowdown on worldwide 
travel, Traitfinders is your one stop 
travel shop. 

Traitfinders offers more low cost 
flights to more destinations than 
anyone. Experts in airfares since 
1970, we can tailor-make your very 
own package with op to 75% disconnl 
on hotels and car hire worldwide. 


42-50 Earls Court Road 
Long haul Travel: 

194 Kensfngton High Street 
Looghanl Travel: 
First & Business Class: 
215 Kensington High Street 
Transatlantic & European: 


22-24 The Priory Oueensway 

Worldwide Travel: 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


AUSTRALIA £32 • USA £29 • AFRICA £39 • PACIFIC £48 • ASIA £20 
USA CAR HIRE FROM £20 PW DAY • CAU. NOW FDR OUR TAILOR MADE WORLDWIDE WO NORTH AMERICA BROCHURES 
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FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAILFINDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-933 3366 ANYTIME 


ATQL1458 IADL ABTA 69701 


48 Com Street 
Worldwide Travel: 

254-284 Sauchiehall Sired 

WortdwWe TYawH: 

58 Deansgalfl 

Worldwide TVaveL 

First & Business Class: 


LONDON WS 6FT 
0171-938 3366 
LONDON W8 7RG 
0171-938 3939 
0171-938 3444 
LONDON W86BD 
0171-9375400 

BIRMINGHAM B4 BBS 

0121-2361234 

BRISTOL BS1 1HG 
0117-929 9000 
GLASGOW G2 3EH 
0141-353 2224 
MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
0161-839 6969 
0161-839 3434 


A!l our travel centres arc open Mon-Sal iron 9 - 6 p.ii - Tlturs 9 - 7 psn • Son 10 -epn 


Trailf inders does not impose charges on credit cards 


... people think the world of us 



HONG KONG from £344 


Return prices including pro-paid airport taxes Iran: 
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Forth 

£499 

Johan naburg £368 

San Francisco 

£ 294 * 

Sydney 

£499 

Cape Town 
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La* Vegas 
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Auckland 

£488 

blow York 
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Toronto 
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Bangkok 

£359 

Chicago 
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Singapore 

£397 
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£338 
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Vancouver £359 
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FLIGHTBOOKERS 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 

£ 150 REDUCTION ! 


For a. limited period*. We are reducing our return fares to 
Australia & New Zealand with Qantas and British Airways. 

Trawl period 15 August - 30 November 1998 'Offer ends 2 August ’98 

Added features include: 

Choice of two FREE stopover en-route + Australian domestic flights from £50 


Subject ro MitaNHy CC uidwjo 
applubk: Jrd nduda uus. 


S 0171 757 2327 

Gatwick Branch 01293 563 300 
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BRITISH AIRWAYS 
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WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
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Paris 
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£149 
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£299 

Kathnendu 

£419 

Amsterdam 

£76 

Vienna 

£149 
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Caro 

£239 

Gama 

£114 

Prague 

£159 

I Delii 
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Capetown 

£379 

Madrid 

£134 

Sew York* 

£199 

f Hong Kong 

£365 

Mexico 

£449 

Lidxxi 

£139 

Boston* 

£218 

: Singapore 

£399 

Sjdney 

£469 


1 tfafid for departures 1 Nw - 14 Dec 91 


BANGKOK £369 with accommodation from £8 pppn 


ACCOMMODATION • CAR HIRE • INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS; 0171 361 6160 

EUROPE: 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE 0171 361 6261 0161 8W 0o68 (Manchester) 
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“STUDENT AND YOUTH SPECIALISTS" 

‘SUMMER DEPARTURES' ' *i> 
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The RSPB accepts about 750 volunteers a year in 26 sites - one of which is on Hoy. where peregrine falcons (left) are breeding 


Piers Cavendish ; Jean-Paul Ferrero! Arden 
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met the bird men of Hoy 
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I knew I was in trouble when 
the man from the RSPB met 
us at the Hoy jetty with 
binoculars draped around 
his neck. By my reckoning, 
he should have been half- 
way through his rimma; and the only 
bird he should have been spotting 
was chicken. But I was new to the 
bird world, and I had a lot to learn. 

Fbr complicated reasons, we had 
decided to spend our spring holiday 
on the Orkney Island of Hoy as vol- 
unteers for the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. A bizarre choice, 
perhaps, for someone who admits to 
a bit of a bird phobia. But some time 
in the depth of last winter; we had 
high ideals of experiencing the great 
outdoors in a direct way, while help- 
ing to conserve it 

The RSPB accepts about 750 vol- 
unteers e a c h year in 26 sites. The 
minimum stay for most reserves is 
a week; two in some of the more re- 
mote. Most volunteers are students. 




Perhaps you want to work on a bird reserve? Energy is more important than 
expertise, as Edi Smockum discovered on the Orkney island 


for whom this sojourn provides valu- 
able experience, but they take any- 
one with enthusiasm, especially 
those with useful skills such as car- 
pentry and tree husbandry. Accom- 
modation can vary; ours, the Bothy, 
was basic but comfortable. The 
kitchen was reasonably well 
equipped, and three of us shared a 
room. While on the reserve, volun- 
teers are treated as representa- 
tives of the RSPB. 

Our Sunday night induction in- 
cluded a stern talk on health and 
safety, with warnings of leptospiro- 
sis (a disease transmitted by rats) 
and egg thieves. James, Hoy’s war- 
den, got us started at 8am on a Mon- 
day with some survey work. Then a 
brisk walk from Rackwick on the 
west side of the island towards the 


Old Man of Hoy; along some of the 
most dramatic cliff scenery in the 
British Isles. I think the fact that I 
had forgotten my binoculars on day- 
one made him more than suspicious 
of my fidelity to the bird population. 
We were looking out fbr peregrine 
falcons breeding on the island. 
James was hoping to locate their 
nests so that he could keep an eye 
on the young. 

No luck with falcons. Instead, 
we had a few close encounters with 
great skuas, and found evidence of 
a peregrine lunch: puffin wings and 
a MIL James also stumbled on a mer- 
lin kHL the remains of a small bird 
plucked on a rocky outcrop. 

After lunch from a knapsack, one 
of our team found a rare visitor to 
the Orkney Islands: a black redstart. 


Cute as he was. 1 could not summon 
the sheer enthusiasm of the others. 
There was much debate as to the 
colour of his rump. Books, which 
everyone seemed to be carrying, 
were consulted and notes were fur- 
iously taken. Binocular! ess. I was not 
much help. Eventually, the team 
managed to tear itself away. We 
headed towards a group of small 
lochs where we hoped to spot the 
red- throated divers that come to nest 
on the island. We found one in our 
second loch and I surprised myself 
by finding it very impressive - a 
noble bird and a perfect swimmer, 
whose delicate red throat blends into 
a deep mauve head. When it flew off 
we tramped the ioch perimeter for 
evidence of nesting 

Back at base. James gave us a -15- 


minute break before we settled 
down to some hard work. We reck- 
oned that the morning had been 
pleasant non-work and that the 
real job was about to begin. The next 
day, our backs and arms told us we 
bad been right: assembling fire- 
beaters may sound easy, but if you 
normally sit at a desk all day. it is 
not. Our other activities during the 
week tested our physical en- 
durance: tree-planting in an at- 
tempt to replace native trees to Hoy. 
and drainage ditch clearing. Luck- 
ily. James always had a bit of in- 
teresting work on hand - we 
searched for merlin nests, spotting 
the nest the birds and a pellet 
(undigested food* that contained the 
foot and leg of a small bird. 

By Thursday, my bird phobia 


had been allayed by James's en- 
thusiasm and I even volunteered to 
be up and ready for a 6am start to 
look for hen harriers. Lying pros- 
trate on the heather-covered hill- 
side. binoculars on the ready, we 
were rewarded with a soaring pere- 
grine. swooping from one end of the 
valley to the other. The hen harri- 
ers were proving elusive and so we 
set to looking for the nests. On Hoy, 
unlike anywhere else, the hen har- 
rier nests in reeds. James warned 
us that they have big talons and can 
be aggressive. We dapped loudly, to 
try not to surprise the bird on its 
nest James regaled us with stories 
about the damage that hen harri- 
ers can do - and so it was with a 
sense of relief that we finally gave 
up looking. 


According to the Bothy diary, 
volunteers come from all over the 
world: we found notes from a Cat- 
alonian separatist, several French 
students, and a New Zealander who 
had stayed several months. All men- 
tion the hard work; all leave fitter 
than they arrived like me, the vast 
majority had an enchanting sojourn, 
learned about birds and delighted in 
the quiet of Hoy. Many mentioned 
the view from the bay of the window 
of the Bothy, depending on the time 
of year it includes ducks, seals and 
qystercatchers. It is a view that I 
shall always remember all change 
and storm in the air And that is just 
the birds. 

The RSPB Volunteering Wardcning 
Scheme can fjc reached at: The 
Lodge. Sandy. Bedfordshire SC/ 9 
2DI.. (01 767 660551 1. Ynhmtcvm are 
provided with free accommodation 
bill need to pay for their food and 
transport. 
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A boat 

Cross-Channel fares are 
rising to peak rates as the 
school summer holidays 
approach. But if you are 
prepared to cross at less 
sociable times, then a range 
of discount fores is 
available. For New haven - 
Dieppe travellers prepared 
to use specific ferries, P&O 
Stena Line (0990 980 9601 is 
offering crossings for half 
the normal brochure price - 
saving nearly £130 on a peak 
season sailing fbr a car plus 
two passengers- There is 
no restriction about bow 
long you stay abroad, but 
you must travel from 
Newhaven at 8.45am or 7pm 
and return on the 3.45pm or 
llpm departure from 
Dieppe. The key is to quote 
the “Normandy offer” when 
making the booking. 

If you prefer to travel 
between Dover and Calais, 
then SeaFrance (0990 
711711) has a fore of £99 
return for a car plus up to 
nine people, lb quality you 
have to travel out from 
Dover between 1230am and 
5.15am, and return from 
Calais between 11.30pm and 
4.15am. This fere is non- 

refundable, but you are 
allowed to change your 
reservation for £20. wu 
must book by next Tuesday 
14 July 
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A plane 

London to Linz, Belfast to 
Baku. Tees-side to Tunis and 
Edinburgh to Ekaterinburg 
- all journeys that are 
available at cut-price to 
under-26 travellers this 
summer The German 
airline Lufthansa has rolled 
out its annual airborne 
alternative to InterRail, the 
Young Europe Special air 
pass. 

You can construct an 
itinerary using Lufthansa 
plus partner airlines such as 
British Midland, SAS and 
Lauda Air, with a minimum 
of four and a maximum of 10 
flights. Domestic hops, e.g. 
to Heathrow to connect with 
an international flight, are 
g39 each. Links between 
most European destinations 
cost £59 each, while 
destinations in Eastern 
Europe, Cyprus. Turkey and 
the former Soviet Union are 
£79 each. Taxes, which may 
be substantial, are extra. 

And you could end up seeing 

rather a lot of the transit 

lounge at Frankfort airport. 


A train 

The freedom of Corsica for a 
week costs around £30. 
Chemins de fer de la Corse 
has introduced La Carte 
Zoom, which allows 
unlimited travel for seven 
days for 290 FF This will save 
you money e.'i-n on a return 
journey between Ajacdo and 
Bastia (normally 316FF1. You 
can buy the ticket from any 
station - and a neat twist is 
that you are allowed to store 
a bag weighing up to 20kg at 
the station's left luggage for 
free. 

A room 

You (and you eight friends) 
could use a cut-price 
Channel crossing to head 
south to the Aveyron Gorge, 
between Toulouse and 
Rodez. In the mediaeval 
village of St-Antonin-Noble 
Vai, La Residence is a 
rambling old house which 
has been converted into a 
luxurious five -room hotel, 
complete with four-poster 
beds and views of the gorge. 
Room rates are 350-450F 



P&O is offering Newhaven-Dieppe crossings at half the brochure price 


double, including breakfast: 
Call 00 33 5 63 68 21 60 

A meal 

"Children are almost always 
welcome at local restaurants 
and thase in the popular 
shopping centres and 
stations. Traditional 
resturants with talami 
(straw-matted) floors are a 
boon for those with babies" 
the new AA Essential 
Japanese Phrase Book 
(£3.99) gjves information as 
well as providing some lines 
you’re most unlikely to use. 
such as “the food's not fresh" 
and "this is not dean". 


A <1 rink 

■ Fur cheap drinks in 
Sweden, look For the reckon, 
which means ’special of the 
week' and is usually a large 
f icor priced at about £2 
instead of £3.59." This top tip 
is contained in the latest 
elect runic edition of Comet. 
an e-mail newsletter from 
1-nnely Planet. Subscribe by 
sending an e-mail to 
emnet •' lonelypianet.com.au 

A week from now ... 

. the Puily Sark Tall Ships' 
Knees will be taking place 
in Falmouth, as part of 
t 'omwall's World 


Watersports Festival. 

The races begin on 
Thursday 16 July and 
continue until Sunday 
19 July - when Cunard's 
QE2 makes her first- 
ever tali at the port. 

Details on the premium-rate 
hotline. 0891 22 1998. 

A month from now 
... thousands of Elvis 
Presley fans will converge 
on Memphis for the 21st 
anniversary of the death of 
the king of rock'n'roll. The 
city of Memphis has a 
special tourist information 
line on 91462 440787. 
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The winning Lotto Aid numbers for draw dare 9th July 1998 are: 
1st 2nd 3rd 4dt 5th 


032527 ■ 030.119 ■ 024700 ■ 025294 M 027059 


75% of ail proceeds from LottoAid go directly to fund AcoonAid't 
light against «w*d poverty 

For details ol how do pbp please telephone the helpdesk on. 0M60 £2972 

H bl i n d r hardy Mr 27*447 
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A field day in the flatlands 


Normandy has 
empty roads 
and beaches, 
pretty towns 
and an 
undeserved 
reputation, 
says Michael 
Hanlon 


N rath era France: flat 
and dull, with noth- 
ing but huge, mo- 
notonous fields and 
drab ports bombed 
to smithereens by 
the RAF in the Second World Wan 
then rebuilt in municipal grey con- 
crete. Best rush on through to the 
delights of Paris, the Dordogne and 
the South. 

Well, that is the propaganda, and 
lam happy to say that it is nonsense. 
If it is Mediterranean weather or 
mountains you are after go else- 
where; if it is enormous, unpolluted 
beaches, miles of deserted dunes 
and forest pretty little towns, empty 
roads and absurdly cheap seafood, 
these are all here for the taking. 

And thanks to the Channel 
tunnel a dgy out in this touristicaDy 
neglected area is as easy for people 
living in the South-east as a trip to 
Dorset 

We arrived at the Le Shuttle ter- 
minal in Folkestone early on a Sat- 
urday along with what looked like 
the entire population of the home 
counties. The te rminal seemed quite 
incapable of coping with these num- 
bers - there is one tiny cafe, for 
which the queues were huge 
While I was squeezing my way 
through the masses to get to the 
loos, a thought struck me: dearly, 
millions of people use the trains to 
get back and forth to Calais. So why. 





Green and pleasant Normandy -just a day trip from the south-east of Britain 


then, do I know only one person who 
has been on Le Shuttle? Friends ex- 
press surprise on being informed 
that the service exists at all often 
confusing it with the passenger 
Eurostar trains from Waterloo. 

A due came in snippets of over- 
heard conversation suggesting that 
the vast majority of people here were 
Shuttle veterans. They knew what 
to do, and the normal confusion and 
befuddlement that saturates the air 
at most mass transit termini was en- 
tirely absent These were Shuttle 
people, and they were on a mission. 

What that mission was, soon be- 
came apparent Just outside the ter- 


minal is a gar gantuan shopping 
centre. Cite Europe, and it is to this 
hpuiah pfoce that the Shuttle folk 
were drawn -nine out of 10 cars in 
the car park were British; the rest 
were Belgian. Their mission was 
booze, available here in industrial 
quantities and, most important, at 
French prices. There is even a 
Tesco where everything is labelled 
in English, and the wine is realty too 
much of a bargain to miss. 

With suspension groaning, and 
the boot clinking over every pothole, 
we headed south. It is extraordinary. 
Only 35 minutes from Kent, you are 
in a land of strange water-towers and 


shuttered houses, with bizarre metal 
sculptures adorning the motorway 
bridges. A ferry is a proper prepar- 
ation for a foreign trip -the time<XKi- 
suming loading and unloading, the 
smell of sea and vomit, the scream- 
ing brats and overpriced food. The 
tunnel does away with all that In- 
stant abroad; no time to acclimatise. 
Keep to die right, and watch out for 
lunatic formers in 2CVs. 

Just south of Calais, on the D940, 
is a spectacular bit of coastline. 
Cap Gris Nez juts towards Dunge- 
ness; the r emains of German gun 
emplacements now perform sterling 
service as emergency urinals. 


Wie trundled south towards Le 
Tbuquet, stopping in the little port 
of Etaples for a snack. Etaples is all 
fighmark p fe and fish restaurants and 
smells of seaweed from the muddy 
estuary. By now, half an hour from 
the tunnel British-registered cars 
were rare. We skirted around Le 
Tbuquet and stopped at Stella Plage, 
one of the many ramshackle seaside 
towns that dot tins coast Stella’s 
plage is huge - half a mile to the sea 
at low tide. Hard-packed yellow 
sands stretch for miles. 

Apart from the beach and a few 
rather sad, out-of-season bars, 
there is not much to do in Stella. 


Adam WcJO^itt/RHPL 


But up the high street is a most 
extraordinary establishment: a 
huge warehouse packed full of old 
furniture - some lovely, some un- 
speakably horrible -second-hand 
motorised bicycles, prams, knick- 
knacks and boxes of Johnny Hally- 
day albums. Tons of the stuff, piled 
high and sold (fairly) cheap. 

Half an hour further south, the 
scenery changes. The Somme es- 
tuary forms a large sandy bay. div- 
iding the dunes of the Opal Coast 
from the cliffs and pebbles of Nor- 
mandy. Cta the north shore is Itera- 
tes a jewd of a place wife crumbling, 
tiled houses, shady gardens and 


woods and a leafy, seafront prome- c 
cade boasting a dozen restaurants, ■ 
fresh fish stalls and a tiny funfair. 

joining Le Crotoy to the me- 
dieval town of St Vbl&y-sur^Somme, 
on the other side of the estuary, is 


with a blue, red and black tank eng- 
ine, the spit of our veiy own Thomas, 
We turned up, sadly; just as the last 
train of the day was being put to bed 
in its engine shed by a smart, era- 
vatted driver. Unlike steam trains I 
have been on in Britain, this one has 
proper; old-fashioned carriages with 
an open balcony at each end. 

Le Crotoy is awash with restaur- 
ants, and ail seem to specialise in r 
fish. We chose one busy with famft 
lies tucking into plates of marine 
wildlife, and were not disappointed. 
A five-course menu including mus- 
sels, a plate of langoustmes and a 
huge steak smothered in Roquefort 
sauce, cost £1250. Decent wine is a 
fiver a bottle. Paradise. And two and 
a half hours later we were back in 
London. Not flat and boring at afi. 

Motorists can saU to Calais from 
Dover on Hoverspeed (01304 
240241), P&O Stena Line (0990 
980980) orSeaFrance(0990 712721;, 
or trtwerseihe Channel Turmel on 
Le Shuttle [ 0990 353535). Fares for 
short breaks axe good value; a re- 
turn journey for a car and two 
people can cost as little as £50. ; 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 



Sunsail Beach 
Club Holidays 

11 locations in Greece and 
Turkey plus, new for 98, Club 
Colonna in the Caribbean. 
Free dinghy sailing, yachting, 
windsurfing and tennis, great 
food and accommodation, 
brilliant kids dubs, £T) 
waterskiing plus lots more. 
Call 01705 222222 
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-> VIETNAM TRAVEL ARE A TRAVEL 
COMPANY WHICH SPECIALISES 
IN ALL PARTS OF INDO CHINA. @| 

Our staff have many years of ist hand 
'• knowledge having either lived, worked 
or travelled throughout these varied 
' cultures. 

j Whether it's group or Individual travel 
arrangements you wilt experience the 
lelight of a tour excelling your own 
■’ equirements. 

■ Call: VIETNAM TRAVEL t'SrSfT 
/' TEL: 01494 674456 Fax: 01494 681631 



Sftarm EC Sfiei&fi 

Gotten sand, Exotic reefs 
and RdCaxmg lioteLs. 
Linger in tfie desert. 
Loam to SCUBA dire. 
Lose in tfie sim. 

AS this and more from 
the Sfiarm specialists 

AQUATOUKSf 

The adventure starts herd 

0181 255 8050 © 
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Journey Latin 
America 


Escorted Groups Brochure 
Economy Journeys, lours 
and Environmental 
Expeditions from the (DCs 
foremost Latin American 
travel specialist. 


Journey Latin America 
16 Devonshire Road 
Chiswick, London W4 2HD 

Tel. 0181 747 8315 
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worldwide 

f 1 *' YWdlrte Safaris, Cultural Touring. 

Sailing Adventures. Jungle 
Explorations. Trekking Expeditions, 
Wilderness Expenences In 90 
countries worldwide. 8 days to 6 
weeks. Prices from £345. In 
Europs. Middle East. Africa. Asia. 
Americas. Australasia. 

For brochure contact 
Explore Worldwide (IN) 

Aldershot fiUUlLQ 
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Thereat thing 
Without the rucksack. 1 


Imp. //VmeLwortd co-iA/lndarmtaglc/ 
ATOL 3869 


Ihilormade holidays of 
your own pace, which 
includes a chauffeur 
driven car. 

INDIAN MAGIC 
0181 427 4848 
24hr brochure line 

CDI 



The minute of 
PETRA 

The desert teamo of 
WADI RUM 
The beauty of the 
CORAL REEF 
When am you. experience 
ad of this in one 
memorable holiday? 

In JORDAN with 
AQUATOKSf 
for scuba tUviru) or 
tours cad 


0181 255 8050 
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IM: 0181 - 74Z 8612< 
Brnriej Mow Passage, Chiswick. London W4 4PH' 



Okavango 

JOUP5&.5AFARIS 


Simply the best for tailored 
I hoUdavs to: 


Tel: 0181 343 3283 

Sec oar nthilc bnpv,' 


Botswana 

Zambia and Malawi 
Mozambique 
Namibia and Zimbabwe 
South Africa 

Tanzania and Madagascar 
Fax: 0181 343 3287 


Hi 


Gadd House. Arcadia Avenue ~i~ 
London N3 2TJ (£) 



Gibraltar, Sp ain and Majorca 


VtowJ lui ^icddia Tour Opealof 
(01 IWasd IW« 
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Eilat on the Red Sea 


i r n : 








Wide range of hoicb from 
luxury to tclPcatering In 
Eilat, Israel's Red Sea winter 
sun resort. Try a Bedouin 
style adventure holiday In 
the Negev Desert, learn to 
scuba dive and windsurf or 
swim with the dolphins 
Superstar Holidays 

0645 125 847 p. i 

Brochure Hotline'''^ 
01233 211 203 
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SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
MADEIRA AND 
CANARY ISLANDS 

Faraditre?.. Cnimin hru*-. and 
huuLs in 'uniKKinrrcd' Spurn. 
MjJkfixi and (jiurir*. 

t.iyhieuks, Fh Jnve. Ouh iiur. 
and IVmNl uitai-auik- 
I*hi% ISxlupil and Mjdcua'v 
rinrudu ami IliXrU 
NEW: FANCINATTNC RURAL 
CAVE HOTELS 
f.v >i/nv hmrhure cull- 

0171828 6021 or 
0161848 8680 (jfy 

MUNDI COLOR 
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To receive up to 8 of the brochures featured in the Special Interest Brochure panel, 
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TRUCK 

AFRICA 


- £ je T i ‘ 


?4 fact. 


.Truck Africa, established 

/br io years, specialises 
in adventure camping 
safaris ranging from <2 

weeks in South Africa to 

I a 7 month Trans- Africa 

from the UK ail the way 

overland to Kenya and 

Zimbabwe. 

Phone ©I 
0171 731 6142 
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Put on 
your kilt, 
it’s 

. Bastille 

Day 


Mutual disdain of the English led to a 
dose Scottish-French alliance, which 
erupts in an annual festival in Aubigny. 
By Alison Thomas 


H ave you seen Monsieur Gres- 
set?" As 1 scuttled from sports 
field to castle gardens to town 
halt the answer to my question 
changed with each new venue, 
but the parting shot was always 
the same - U H vient de porft'r" - you’ve just 
missed him. I was rapidly reaching the conclu- 
sion that he had forgotten all about me. It was 
14 July, after all, and as vice president of 
Aubigpy-sur-N&re's Association des Fetes Fran- 
co-Ecossaises. he had rather a lot on his mind. 
Aubigny situated midway between Orleans 
I* tndBouzges, is inordmatelyproud of its historical 
links with Scotland and the weekend of the 
French national holiday is when they choose to 
commemorate them. They do it in style. I saw 
the celebrations commence with a lavish son 
et lumiere spectacle on the Saturday evening 
and continue with a day of non-stop festivities 
in which the swirl of the kilt and the skirl of the 
pipes played a prominent part . r.~ • 

The origins of this unusual celebration lie - 
inevitably - in a common disdain for the Eng- 
lish. The date 1419, the scenario a country rapid- 
ly disintegrating with the inexorable advance of 
the English invaders. Until the Scots arrived. In 
their thousands they rallied to the Dauphin's cry 
for help, led. among others, by one John Stuart 
of Darnley. He did not live to seethe relief of Or- 
leans and the crowning of King Charles at 
Rheims. but he played no small part in paving 
, . the way. In recognition of his services to France 
\ . ie was awarded the seigneurie of the town and 
the right to include the fleur-de-lis in his coat of 
arms. 

At the turn of the century Aubigny Stuarts 
again rose to feme, this time through the exploits 
of Berault and his son-in-law Robert, heroes of 
the Italian campaigns. They were responsible 
for building the renaissance-style Chateau de La 
Verrerie nearby, and when a fire devastated the 
town in 1512, it was Robert who provided the des- 
titute townspeople with materials for rebuilding. 
Most of these half-timbered houses still stand 
and in recent years many have been restored, 
including the impressive Maison Francois Pre- 
mier on the main street 
The Hundred Years War will be the theme of 
, *his vear’s celebrations, but for my visit the tone 


FACT FILE 

Aubigny is about 100 miles south of 
Paris. By road, take the A71 or N20 out to 
Lamo tte- Beuvron, then D923 east to 
Aubigpy. By rail the closest stations are 
Gien (from Paris Gare de Lyon) and 
Vierzon (from Paris Gare d'Austerirtzf. 

The French Travel Centre in the UK is 
at 178 Piccadilly, London WiV OAL (0891 
244123. a premium-rate number). For 
Aubigny tourist office, telephone: (00 33 
2) 48 5840 20. 


was altogether more sumptuous and refined In- 
trigues and espionage, affairs of the heart, 
aquatic jousting tournaments - these were the 
elements that made up the opening spectacle, 
for this was the court of Louis XIV and the hero- 
ine for the evening was Duchess Louise de 
KerouaQe. Although she wasfrt Scottish, her Stu- 
art connections were impressive enoi^i to per 
suade Louis to accord her the seigneurie, which 
had lapsed with the death of Darnley’s last de- 
scendant Mistress of Charles H she had con- 
siderable influence over political affairs, much 
to the disgust of the English Parliament After 
Charles’s death they went out of their way to 
make life difficult for hen and when James n fled 
to France she followed suit to take up residence 
in Aubigny and fulfil her seigneurial duties. 

Aubigny’s mayor, Yves Fromion, wrote the 
script and directed 

“He's the one who makes it aD happen, "said 
Francois Gresset when I finally tracked him 
down. “When he asks you to do something, you 
can't refuse. He's the head-we’re just the legs.” 

His role is considerable. As a radio producer; 
he has access to first-class technical equipment 
and expertise. Fromion’s text, recorded by pro- 
fessional actors, is relayed through sophisti- 
cated sound equipment while residents in 
period costume act out the visuals. 

It makes for a spectacular performance, and 
the setting of the little lake is exploited to the 
foil 

I watched as shimmering, silvery vessels glid- 
ed over the water while elegant ladies discussed 
Louise's flamboyant affair with the En glish king 
On the for bank the political intrigues and 
shenanigans of the French and English courts 
unfolded and every so often other boats sailed 
forth to let the jousters show off their prowess. 
For the average British tourist the text would 
have been difficult to follow, but no one could re- 
main indifferent to the splendour of the visual 
spectacle. And all for free. 

“Our first production in 1990 was a modest af- 
fair," explains Gresset “The locals would be hor- 
rified if we started charging now. So the 
municipality bears the cost -and of course, it’s 
good for tourism.” 

He has a point The cafes were packed all 
weekend thanks to the four or five thousand peo- 
ple who turned up on Saturday and the even big- 
ger crowds who watched the procession on 
Bastille Day. 

That is when the pipe band appeared Re- 
splendent in their Royal Stuart tartan, accom- 
plished in their rendering of “Scots wha faae's”, 
they took me in at first Under the misappre- 
hension that they hailed from Aubigny’s twin 
town of Haddington, I only discovered their true 
identity when I spoke to them. Ascol Ha Bruy 
front Nantes, one of only three pipe bands in 
France, they specialise in traditional Scottish 
music and regulariy visit the country to take part 
in competitions. 

It made for a strange cultural mix as they 
led the way through town followed by a mot- 
ley assortment of entertainers with Louise and 
her entourage bringing up the rear. Perhaps 



Ascol Ha Bruy gets Aubigny’s celebrations off to a flying start It is one of only three French pipe bands 


Alison Thomas 


How to be your own travel agent 

Get online and take control of your holiday or business trip. By Randeep Ramesh 


Id Wide Web 


re to travel 
: it might pay 
British trav- 



chance to 


tware that 
ines' com- 


en- 


iflity, seat 


card and passengers are 
issued with a reservation num- 


ber that can be exchanged for 
a ticket at the airport 

The site, which is getting 
2.O00 visits a das has pulled off 
a notable coup by being the first 
on the Web to offer Eurostar 
seats on the Internet. Last 
week David Brett who runs his 
own promotions company. The 
Way Ahead, became the first 
person in the country to book 
a seat on the high-speed train 
service lor his business trip to 
Brussels. 

“The funny thing is you can- 
not book Eurostar tickets at rpy 
local rail station." said Mr 
Brett. “The system is clever 
enough to allow me to get the 
discount £79 seats. You can 
also book extra seats and make 
sure they are near you " Mr 



Brett is one of the site's con- 
verts who have abandoned 
high-street stores. “I am often 
on trips and find that r have a 
cheaper ticket than the person 
next door who has booked with 
a travel agent” 

At present the site gets 


about 10 bookin gs a day, but 
once it takes off the service 
should get 60,000 visits a day. 
“That works out at between 200 
and 300 bookings aday-a trade 
worth 10 travel stores," said 
Vimal Khosia, managing di- 
rector of Globepost 

The main attraction of the 
site is that it offers a number of 
alternative carriers for a par- 
ticular route. At present you 
might visit British Midland’s ex- 
cellent site at wwwiflybritish- 
midland.com, which can take 
bookings online - but only for 
the British airline. STA Travel 
has a site at www.sta travel.- 
conk, but this does not book air- 
line tickets. 

Mr Khosla’s business think- 
ing is informed by the Ameri- 


can experience. “Microsoft 
have a system there which is 
very popular- but they have not 
got it working over here." The 
Internet has revolutionised the 
airline industry in the United 
States, where independent 
travel agents now handle 50 per 
cent of airline reservations 
compared to 80 per cent in 
1996. 

“We mainly get two types of 
customer," said Mr Khosia. 
“One is the small business- 
man looking for a good deal - 
and who is suspicious of so- 
called low fares that actually 
only apply on one day in June, i 
The other market is educa- 
tionalists, such as lecturers, i 
who tend to use the Internet I 
and e-mail a lot more." J 
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How to spend 48 hours in Antwerp 


c 


For clothes, diamonds, shops 
and great food, not to mention 
a decent beer or two, spend a 
weekend in the most 
fashionable city in Europe, 
says Tamsin Blanchard 


Why go now? 

Because Antwerp is simply the 
most fashionable city in Europe; the 
sales are on and it’s a great oppor- 
tunity to snap up some fashion bar- 
gains. Anyone planning to get 
engaged this summer should also 
take advantage of a favourable ex- 
change rate and cut-price diamonds 
galore in the gem centre of Europe. 

Beam down 

Since British Airways and Sabena 
abandoned their flights from 
Gatwick and Heathrow to Antwerp, 
the only air link from Britain is on 
VLM (0171-476 6677) from London 
City. The cheapest return fare is 
£104.60, requiring a minimum stay 
of two nights or a Saturday night 
Antwerp Airport is three miles from 
the city centre, served by bus 16. 

An air alternative is to take a flight 
from one of numerous UK airports 
to Brussels, taking the connecting 
bus from Brussels Airport direct to 
Antwerp - journey time one hour 

Zeebrugge is 60 miles from 
Antwerp, with sailings each evening 
from Hull on North Sea Ferries 
(01482 377177). A return with a berth 
in a cabin costs £107. Hoverspeed 
<0990 595522) sails from Dover to Os- 
tend, which is 70 raiJes from 
Antwerp. A five-day rail/sea return 
ticket between London Victoria and 
Antwerp costs £59. By train, the jour- 
ney on Eurostar (0345 303030) via 
Brussels takes about four hours 
and costs £89, if you book a week in 
advance. Arriving by rail gives you 
a sight-seeing head start; the station 
is magnificent 

Get your bearings 
A taxi from the airport into the cen- 
tre of town takes about 20 minutes 
and costs about £10. Thxi drivers are 
laid-back and will happily give you 


a guided tour as they drive. Once set- 
tled, hire a bike or take a tram. 

Check in 

If you are on a romantic diamond- 
buying weekend, book in at De Witte 
Lelie, on Keizerstraat, 16-18 (00 323 
226 19 66) for an extremely tasteful, 
calming stay. It describes itself as a 
“petit grand hotel”, built in the 16th 
century and restored in 1933. It is ele- 
gant and gorgeous, but prices reflect 
this; 8.500BF (£180) for two people, 
including taxes and breakfast If you 
simply want to go sightseeing, Hotel 
Prime, also on Keizerstraat 63 (00 
323 226 40 50), is a functional hoteL 
Double room rates are 4.500BF 
(£75), breakfast included. By no 
means luxurious for the money, but 
in a good location in the Old Town. 

Take a hike 

Go for a wander around the Old Tbwn. 
Wblk from Keizerstraat to Hendrik 
Consdenceplein and stop for a quick 
DeKbnninck beer at one of the pave- 
ment tables there. Meander through 
the tight network of cobbled streets, 
doing a bit of window-shopping at 

some of the many antiques shops 
along the way. Walk up Wolstraat to- 
wards the town centre, the Grote 
Markt This square has a fountain in 
the centre, topped vrith astatue the 
local hero. Silvius Brabo. 

The stoiy goes that Brabo. a 
Homan centurion, confronted a hulk- 
ing bully of a giant called An tigonus. 
The giant levied tolls on the river 
from boats entering the port and if 
a captain refused to pay, the giant 
would pull off his arms and throw 
them into the riven Brabo refused 
to pay killed the mean giant cutoff 
his hand and threw it into the riven 

The story is said to be the origin 
of the name Antwerpen. Handje 
means “hand” and werpen means 



The giant of Antwerp, An tigonus, above. The city’s appealing brie a brae, right Adrian Wfilson 


“to throw”. From Grote Markt walk 
down Suikemii towards the River 
Schelde, looking out for any severed 
hands floating by. For an intriguing 
walk after dark, make for the Red 
light District and admire the scant- 
ily-clad ladies in the shop windows. 

Lunch on the run 
Try to catch the student hang-out, 
Lenny's on Hendrik Consdence- 
plcin, for a sandwich. Or stop for fries 
or some matjes (pickled herrings) 
at one of many deli stands. 


Best of all, sit outside Lombardia 
on a small square just off Korte 
Gas thuiss txaat for a “magic mush- 
room veggie broodjes" for 145 BF 
and a choice of freshly squeezed fruit 
juices. At any of the city’s cake 
shops, look out for “hand biscuits", 
the trademark of Antwerp - delicious 
dipped in coffee. 

Cultural afternoon 
If you can drag yourself away from 
Antwerp’s three Fs (fashion, food and 
furniture) for an afternoon, follow the 


trail of a few famous Bel gians . 

The paintings of Rene Magritte 
can be seen at the Museum voor 
Schone Kunsten, alongside other 
Flemish masterpieces. Situated on 
Wappec a neat square off the Meir 
(Antwerp's equivalent of Oxford 
Street), is the Rubenshuis. 

Rubens moved to Antwerp in 
1608 and lived and worked in this 
mans ion house. The artist is buried 
in St Jacobskerk. just north of Wap- 
pen alongside most of the city's 
nobility. For something a bit more 



lowbrow, pTflkg for the Diam ant- 
museum at Lange Herentalsesfraat, 
where you see diamond-cutting 
demonstrations every Saturday 
afternoon. 

Window-shopping 
Fbr the latest in avant-garde Belgian 
fashion design, head for Louis, 
(Lombardexxvest, 2) the ultimate 
stop fra- all those designers with un- 
pronounceable names. Its sister 
shoe shop, CoccodriDo, on Antwerp's 
answer to Bond Street (Schutter- 
shofstraat 9), has a fantastic range 
of designer shoes. 

Fbr second-hand clothes and Six- 
ties furniture, Francis (Steenhouw- 
ersvest 14) is the place to search for 
vintage Margiela, Demeulemeester 
and other designers. It is not cheap. 

But you can't miss the shopping 
landmar k, Het Mo depalais. Dries 
Van Noterfs two-storey shop (Nat- 
ionalestraat 16). While you're in the 
neighbourhood, take a strong bag 
and stock up at the straight- 
forwardly named Belgium Beers, 
with 280 varieties (Reyndersstraat) ■ 

Flirther along the same street is 
Aura Interieuz; an amazing Ihrdis of 
a shop selling a mix of old and mod- 
ern furniture - worth a look for the 
amaring room sets and interiors. 

A visit to Antwerp would not be 
complete without a visit to a choco- 
late shop. I am reliably informed that 
Del Rey (Appelmanstraat 5) is the 
place where the Queen of Belgium 
buys her chocolates (apparently 


she queues like anyone else) and 
that it is the best in the country. 

An aperitif 

Have a gam e of table football over 
a beer at the bar on the corner of 
Hendrik Consdenceplein, or sit out- 
side with a game of draughts. The 
bars that line Grote Markt are also 
good fora bit of people-watching. 

Demure dinn er 

Cafe de la Gare (Haarstraat 3) is a 
real find You can sit in or on the pave- 
ment outside, and the food is del- 
icious. For starters, try local 
asparagus, and for main course, 
roasted cod in a butter sauce. Home- 
made chocolate mousse is a spe- 
ciality. Wme is charged depending on 
how much you drink from your bottle. 

Sunday brunch 

Have a bowl of salad and some 
fiies at Fhgade (Hendrik Consdence 
pi pin is) and watch the world cycle 
by. Afterwards, stroll over to 
Goosens bakery where you can buy 
a freshly baked cake or some del- 
iriously doughy fruit bread 

Sunday afternoon: go to church 
The Onze lieve Vrouwekathedraal 
is open between 1pm and 4pm on 
Sundays. It is a strange, sprawling 
Gothic structure, with a spire and 
something that looks like an onion T 
dome The cathedral, with its four 
early Rubens paintings, was re- 
cently renovated 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


TRAVEL: OVERSEAS 


HUC: 0171 293 2505 


'Me Off 


Me Off 




OPEN 7 DAYS 


4/10 Richmond Rood, Kingston, Surrey KT2 5HL 
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WORLDWIDE FLIGHTS 

SYDNEY rcfufnfrnn £467 


CAIRNS 


£478 i 


PERTH 


£510 i 


AUCKLAND 


E510 


BANGKOK 


£399 


HONG KONG £346 


DELHI 


£338 


SINGAPORE 


DUBAI 


£397 1 
£309* 


QANTAS to 
Aus & NZ 

£100 

OFF 

RETURN FARES 


NAIROB I £355 ‘Travel 15 Aug-30 Nov 

JO'BURG £368 ? BOOK BY 02AUGJ 


ALL (MR man PRICES INCLUDE we paid airport taxes 

0181 547 3322 

AHA A*25 O ATOL 32 S 5 IATA 



BROCHURE HOTLINE 

0181 546 4545 


USA & CANADA 

ATLANTA m ^£271* 
BOSTON £271 ■ 
CHICAGO £251 — 
HOUSTON £321 • 
LOS ANGELE5 £321 * 
MIAMI £321 ■ 

NEW YORK £189 •• 
S. FRANCISCO £331 * 
WASHINGTON £261 * 
TORONTO £293 - 
VANCOUVER £369 - 
MEXICO £399 - 

•1/1 1-11/17 ■■ 1/1-14/3 
— 1/1 f -11/11 

USA A CANADA 

0181 546 6000 


NICE, LISBON 
or BERLIN 


0 £119 


RETURN 


For details of our daily tax-inclusive return 
flights contact your travel agent or call 
AB Airlines FREE on 

0800 45 88 111 

Shannon from £35 
(Gatwick, Stans ted or Birmingham) 
Nice from £119 (Gatwick) 
Berlin from £119 (Gatwick) 
Lisbon from £119 (Gatwick) 

www.atoaiiTmes.com 


/// 


AB AIRLINES 

FIRST FOR VALUE 


(.ixmii • frjmrrJ ■ ■ Slumvm Lti-m • HeHin . \w 


Balearics 


VINTAGE SPAIN: Ueflorewi A 
itenorean farmhouses wWt pools 
m un&poB arms, near coast 
01954 261 431. ATTOATOl. 2787 


Corsica 


CORSICAN PLACES. Wa spe- 
cialise in Corsica. Lovely villas 
with pools, cottages by tfta sea, 
medeval vBaga houses, carriuDy 
selected hotels. Vwyfrmndfy pa- 
sonai service. ATOL 2847. AITO. 
W Of 424 480846;' Fa* 460033. 

Simply CORSICA Discover the 
Mediterranean s best-kept secret 
an Island of Various beaches and 
spectacular mountains, untar- 
mshad by mass tourism Villas 
*Kh pools, seaside cottages, 
mountain oubergas and stylish 
hotels. Please call 0181 9958323 
ABTA VI 337 ATOL 1922 AITO 


Canaries 


THE AMAZING BAHIA Del Deque 
Tonetlle. 6 star luxury. Without 
doubt a magical haul. Call now 
tor our latest Brochure 0181 420 
7000 ABTA Broadway Holidays 


Cyprus 


VILLAS WITH POOLS, village 
houses In unspoiled areas. Pita 
htb, flydJivos, escorted tours. 
SUNV1L 0181 847 4740 AITO 
ATOL 80S 


Germany 


GERMANY Dally Ion cost flights & 
hotel accommodation. All major 
CC Gomuin Travel Centro 0181 
429 2900. open 7 days. ABTA 
ATOL 2877 IATA 





Rx& m Mona a 

Genua EH AGcata EH 

Lantatfe — EW9 Gem Caahj^EH 

fin LIB Team £115 

Cvfi ICS Cnte E145 

REttWR LDHGHAUIFU6HTS tom 


nasi 


Ortudo £53 Dos BepsSfcETS 

" ! — EHS Bwjlok tjo 

—SC Pott £539 

Dbrbw SMS BwusAieUBH 

BEnHWCnV FUCHTS from 

Vm E1H DtneMod SB 

IfaB QH P «hfa- «* 

£13 Rdh m 

— US Bffiseb £3 

(Ms £1* Cgpntagn— S3 

■EMJ'n.n»TUi hi .-imr w 


For to yew LOW COST SCKBUUD 

SCKAXTHlSpttl 

pfoaOCw Mrs • Airport HMetc 

• Airport Pitting • hvuitaneo 

CALL NOW FOR DETAILS OF 
HUMMED! MORE BARGAINS 

0990143301 

MQ H W81W MlIHUi OilUMM 

mnmoHKMimrmTmr 


- jfc- Co-op Travel ^ 


Eastern Europe 


POLAND Thllor-msde hols in 
Krakow A Zakotane. S;C. trawl, 
car tire. saeslan Visas OTSi 
8063755 

PRAGUE, Budapest, Vienna, Berlin 
A Krakow. Low hotel prices from 
E14 pp & flights Item 
£TB6(lne.Bx} (Agent ATOL 1205). 
Summer Chalets In StovonU, So- 
vekla 8 Czech From E2I7 per 
week. Auto Plan D1 543 257777 
PRAGUE, VIENNA. BUDAPEST 8 
Slovakia. Central pensions, 
hotels 8 apis. Catchers (01706) 


Don't forget 
to mention 
7Tie Independent 
. when replying 
•=• to adverts 


Overseas Ttetvel 



...and over 
400 destinations 
throughout europe 
including... 

Brno £39 

Vienna £109 

Bratislava £1 1 5 
Budapest £1 19 


•30990 743219 


RESALE 

TIMESHARES 


for sale by 

MAJOR 

PUBUC AUCTION 

Reserves irom LI 00.01) 
Sunday 26th July 1pm 
Cheltenham fc».*:uuiw 
Catalogues £2.00 
fromi K.W. Resorts 
DvpJ. IN, The While House, 

BirtiTTniuth Road, Thames 
Drttr.m. Surrev KTY ObV 

0181 339 0010 


JORDON, EGYPT, ISRAEL, SYRIA. 
TaQwmada Binorartaa. Cal Des»- 
njBon Rod S«a on 0181 4409900 
ASTA VQ 122 ATOL 3851. 


City Breaks 


eurotours 


with <• u r k t ct r 


MtpMnm.aurotoun.co.uk 


2nts fr. extra nts 


Paris 3* £129 £20 
Bruges 4* £149~£35~“ 
Brussels 5* £1.49 £30 
Antwerp 4* £149 £30 

Prices Mglijitwkamitarlraal A M 
OUAUTV HOTELS - CENTRAL LOCATIONS ■ UNBEATABLE VALUE 

0181 289 8889 


Special Interest Holidays 



Luxury 
Short 
W Breaks 
r to Europe 
For the 
Discerning 

TRAVELLER 

0181 995 93231 

ABTA V1337 6T0l 1922 AITO 


Puts other holidays in the shade 



EXODUS 

^Walking Holldayt*—* 

Leaders in small group treks and walks worldwide (1-4 weeks) 

9 Weir Road, London SW1 2 OLT. Ring 0181 673 0859 for brochure 
http://www.exodustraveis.co.uk 


Italy 



conatrj rtHa- 
apamaai mah 
pool, durmtHg 
attimau houk and 

flexible jly-drtn kpEdnwt. 

jtmJ Tbanng' and Patnttng 
ke&tUni plus ikon trvala to 
Fbnntr, I'tuitf and Rome. 

0181 995 9323 

AST* VI j;r ATOi ira AITO 



Special Interest 


Okavango 
71 DURS&. safaris 

Simply the best for 
tailored holidays in: 

r-nrsvvw 4 
2AMRU&M4IAVL! 
NAMIRfA. 
•CiMKABVM' 

s* *i_‘i i 1 a: »ic\ 
T.\N2a:\L\, INDIAN 
(H.LAN i>L(V)>S, 

Tel: 0181 343 3283 


APULJA/CALABRIA SlcNy. Amalfi, 
SanSma. DBcovor the wonderful 
South. VOaa, (arms. opts, hotels 
Long Travel 0 1 834 722 1 90 Ami 

TUSCANY betwaon SlPTM & Flo- 
rence Apartment shleps 4. 
DotaTs wwwJntrafanjin.conVIus- 
cony 

ROME: Charming 2 bedroom, 
sunny, silent flat near Spanish 
Steps. Weakly or monthly sum- 
mer rental 0039067 3212-341 o- 
mtril. 1IK.S44.603tyCom 

pusorvo.com 

I NEED AN AU PAIR lo worit In a 
Tuscan vOa. Can after 9pm 0039 
5758448 1Z 

SUNVIL DISCOVERY Flexmia fly. 
drlvos to Tuscany S UmbikL 
Cnaracter BB iccom. Plus Staiv. 
LOhOS and Cllha. 0181 847 4748 
AITO ATOL see. 


Citalias 





reaizs 

IN ITALY 

Rome - Venire - Rnrenrr - Milan - Vrmzui - Naples 
Pitt* tbc “Hid drn TmuiirrH of llaiv" und Purrs 

Call for a Ln«Jiun- qunlinc Rrf. I\|HI2 

01235 824354 

htjfe Citalia ifi- 


HTI UT41IM 


LAKE GARDA & MaggiiKB apt: & 
hotels, also titles. Lakes 5 Maun- 
cans 01329 844405. AITO 

LAKES. MOUNTAINS and 
beaches. Wkto range al hotels 
and self cauntng tnrougmm Italy 
Including EJba and SIcBy at very 
leasonabto prices. Auto Plan 
01543 257777. 

A TASTE OP TUSCANY VBas. cot- 
t8goa and apartments. For 
brochures call Tollor-mada Tours 
an 0101 201 1450 

TUSCANY between Ttoience & 
Siena, sjc Hals, sip 2-8 in I9C 
vma swtmming poor m spacious 
grounds. Tel English spooking 
Snr Mancmi 0039575044812. 


BRIDGEWATER’S IDYLLIC Holy 
countryside to coast. July. 'August 
Oilers. Pteiraaonta private villas, 
near beach Lucca. Pisa. Flo- 
rence Cashes, country visas, 
larfliMuaes f pools throughout 
Tuscany, Umbria. Lake Garda, 
0181 707 8795 24 hrs. ABTA 
www.bndgBwator-1njvBlca.uk 


SmaD group 
exploratory 
holidays 


in Egypt 
Thailand St 
Malaysia Borneo 
Vietnam New Zealand 

Cultural Tours Easy Hikes 
River Journeys 

Explore Worldwide IIN) Alderehot GU11 1 LQ 
wwwexplore.couk Fully bonded ATTO/ATOL 2595 


For brochure call 01252 344161 


SKYHOS The Holistic Expcritmco. 
In Graeco S n» Coribboan. DI7I 
284 3085 o» www.shyroa.com/ 


Me Off 



FINNAIR OFFERS 

SAVER FARES 
from LONDON 


STOCKHOLBS 


HELSINKI 

£186 

Including taxes 


Russia 


RUSSIA / UKRAINE Indopondom 
Travel Spectators Patoages. Air- 
leios. Groups INTERCHANGE 
D1B1 881 3812 ATOL 2429 


Book by 8th July 
Travel up to 31st July 
*twy ssnucas ton Owfc* in 
. ■ px t i t iVv r with B/tSdiAiUM^s 

Reservations 
0990 997711 

enwiar boffenMyrtf 


Jf/AWAW? 


JOURNEY 

>LAT1N 

AMERICA 

Escorted Groups 
& Bespoke Tours 

0181 747 8315 
Hights-only 
0181 747 3108 
JLA Manchester 

0161 832 1441 

k 4 . .. uk 

Mmnuin 

iwimwwt hi 

Portugal 


[TURKEY • EGYPT 

THE MIDDLE EAST & EUROPE 


<<‘ri 



.active journeys 


IRAN ♦ SYRIA • JORDAN 
ISRAEL • MOROCCO 
GREECE • SPAIN • PORTUGAL 
FRANCE • BRITAIN 
For brochures cell 

0181 - 742 3049 


-J/§ R 


•inam 

Travel 

1 U Ba; )ey_Wow Passage, Loncor .;p ri 

E-m.ii.r infc-'S'jmaijirative-traviL'Iler.ccri 




Tnh 
bUBvubut riUth 
mirt pooh, glorwiu 
rhtwsettotd 
leSrelrd hotrk and 

i *0 over diii 
, _ , country, from ikr 
opHtomdthrDoumtoiht 
tnscr-kmiwn Atganr. Pbu 
flaMt 'Wandniat' hodlan 
endtitj brndts. 

0181995 9323 

MTAvtur Aror nr. tno 
VINTAGE PORTUGAL: Country 
houses with pools in unspotH 
North. Mlnho and Douro 01954 
261431 AITO ATOL 2787 ABTA 
SUNVIL DISCOVERY Floxlbtn Ity. 
drtvoc North lo South. Character 
BB Pomadas. Manor Houwn 
Plus Azores, Madeira. Otflt oar 
4748 AITO ATOL B08 


H*un» 

DO 
KXO 

£100 off selected tours In S.E. Asia 


m ym^'° r Z pcrh brGd > 1 "-* 

“0 1 420 541007 

_ , °P ,n 7 dayi s wcetc 

ww.tpvelbag-adv'cm^o^oik" ^ 



to 

Prado & other 

Madrid Museums 

with Mundi Color 
city breaks 



SIMPLY SPAIN Escape tfw. 
stream with our un.^«?^ n "^ 
rural tenths 
jriUi POOK ana toqifctoJS* 

hotels m untfiollt 
EZflg* An ^'usta on“ iJ?, S 

IOICJ Plus Kojilbto 
hoUttw, and ta.ljr. 

Plena® call oibi 

VI337 ATQL I9BJ AffQ M 4BTA 


L °^-Y TARRAOONAI i 

wnrtM| v j | j a 0 r M>ln | 

^PonsioaCaress 

017DSS02700 

G ^ U5A4 Thro 

with pool Adi 

Jlfi Y * August 01564 7 
VINTAGE SPAIN Count 

cSEJ2?.!?."W 


- Don't forget 

to mention !. 
The Independent 
when replying 
to adverts 
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THE WEEKEND REVIEW 

The independent II J»lv Iqoq 


TRAVEL EUROPE/27 


“W“cetezid is spectacularly 
■ pars^L There are vast glac- 
#^■1 ■ iers, volcanoes, lava fields, 

1 • I 5ords, percolatmg geysers - 

.! I and .all of it is surrounded hy 
\ a vicious, biting ocean. It is 

c an empty treeless, lonely land, with 

1: many backdrops but few features 

I Only the occasional boulder or lava 

I; outcrop breaks the unrelenting 

bleakness. 

Jfl : It takes an Icelander to point out 

• the elves. 

I Bergliot is a radio producer in 

j Rey^avik-young, smart and funny. 

' One afternoon, I asked her to help 

me to grab hold of the flitting, mut- 
i * Ue Icelan dic belief in elves. She 
looked embarrassed. 

“When you say ‘elf 1 , do you see 
_ little people?” she asked. “Icelandic 

' - . e I re s are not small, weird people, 
: dieyare people like us, but you can’t 

. . ' see them.” 

. Bergliot explained that it all 

V <■ i<, started a long, long time ago, in the 
: =- garden of Eden. Adam, Eve and 
tbeir children were playing about in 
. .-‘jjjv' the garden when word came that 
--7.--'.^ ' God was on his way for a surprise 
visit Quickly tried to wash her 
r dirt-covered children. 

- She managed to clean only about 

- - y. half of them before she heard God 
. -T arriving. Not wanting God to think 

,-V~^ her a careless mother; she told the 
: renaming saruBykidstohide. When 

God finally (fid show up, he surveyed 
. . V- * the nervous family then asked Eve: 

y . these aS of your children?” Eve 
. .' i p:; " saidyes. God then decreed: “Those 
that 1 may not see, no one can 
~' r -sr see." And from then on Eve's hidden 
. _ , . children, the Icelandic huidufolk, or 

elves, have been invisible to afl but 
c the most gifted human eye. 

■" The story is probably a parable lor 

7 the way that, in the year 1000, Chris- 

? tianity became the official religion 
of Iceland, while its perhaps equally 
• — valid sibling, paganism was rele- 
gated to being practised out of sight 
of the church, invisible behind the 

- ; . : - closed doors of homes. 

- -2, Unseen maybe, but the presence 
• - t.- : of paganism is pervasive in Iceland. 

There are light-fairies near the 
: ■ ■ - lakes, lovelings in the hedges and 
mountain spirits singing in the hills 
- But the okier brother to all elemental 

beings is the huidufolk, the elf. 


-v 
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The secret of good elf 

Iceland has a magical landscape of fierce contrasts: ice, fire and boding geysers. 
But a firm faith in unseen elves is not something outsiders know much about. 
As Cleo Paskal found out, however, sometimes you just cannot move for them 





Charm and splendour combine in this small house near the mountains at Snaefellness Peninsula 


T. Van Goubergen/RHPL 


Scratch an Icelander and you'll 
uncover an elf story. And, generally, 
not a very interesting one. By cata- 
clysmic Old Testament standards, 
the huidufolk are the Walter Mi ttys 
of the deities. Since their super- 
powers involve simply being invis- 
ible to humans, their antics tend 
towards the banal and occasionally, 
on a good day, the petulant. 


There are many tales of lost eye- 
glasses turning up where no one 
could possibly have put them, of 
sheep mysteriously disappearing 
and reappearing, and of young 
maidens dropping out of sight for ex- 
tended periods, allegedly to help elf 
women during childbirth - and elf 
women certainly seem to need a lot 
of help during childbirth. 


The people who claim to be able 
to see the elves recount even more 
harrowing tales, like the one elf- 
spotter who allegedly caught a 
huldufoD; using his invisibility to 
shoplift, at the comer grocery. 

While it may be a bonus for pil- 
fering canned peas, it is generally as- 
sumed that the huidufolk find their 
invisibility a nuisance. Housing, for 


example, was a big problem. Visible 
human beings kept walking through 
their living-rooms without noticing. 
The huidufolk solved the problem, 
metaphysical considerations aside, 
by moving into the rocks and 
boulders. 

Now. when a road is constructed 
or a house is being built, an elf- 
spotteris called in to make sure that 


there are no elves already living on 
the site. If there are elves, the elf- 
spotter may speak to them to see 
whether they mind moving. 

If they do not want to move, you 
had better not build, unless you want 
to risk your machinery breaking 
down or your workers mysteriously 
being injured. The result is that you 
can be driving along a straight high- 


FACT FILE 


Getting there 
The only airline flying be- 
tween the llv and Iceland is 
Icelandair (0171-388 5599). It 
has several services weekly 
to Keflavik from Heathrow 
<£3201 and Glasgow (£270). It 
is only slightly more expen- 
sive to buy a transatlantic 
ticket companies such as 
Airline Network iOSGO 727747) 
sell flights on Icelandair to 
the US (Baltimore, Boston, 
New York or Orlando) or Hal- 
ifax in Canada for £350-450 in- 
cluding tax. depending on 
dates. 

Whom to ask 
The Icelandic tourist board 
and holiday information cen- 
tre shares an office with Ice- 
landair at 172 Tottenham 
Court Road, London WlY 
9LG, but oo a different phone 
number - 0171-388 7550. 


way through fiat featureless land 
and the road will suddenly, violently 
detour around a smallish boulder It 
is often the only boulder in sight 

Populating the majestic vastness 
of Iceland with invisible, and occas- 
ionally petty, mythological beings 
may seem a bit insane, but in some 
indefinable way it humanises the in- 
different face of nature. Like a com- 
munal mirage, it changes the 
pitiless, endless tundra into a stamp- 
ing-ground for a grumpy elf. foiled 
in his attempts to swipe a tin of her- 
ring for his afternoon snack. It 
works in mud) the same way that 
urban myths make cities more bear- 
able to live in. 

Bergliot, like most of her fellow 
Icelanders, treats it all with a large 
amount of pragmatism. "People 
don't believe this realty,'’ she says. 
“But I wouldn't say they don’t exist 
It is just natural that there should 
be huidufolk in some of the stones. 
I can’t prove it either way. so we just 
keep living with these ideas be- 
cause they are, well nice." 


rl* - ,!7 : 25321 TEL: 017T 293 2222 
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Travel Insurance that gives you more freedom 


Standard Covsr tnctudas 
VVarWw**? Travel (md USA) 
Sports and AdMfes 
Working Ha6days(bcl manual) 
StongSScubeOMng 
CycOngA Motor Cydkig 
Bungee Jumping & AbeeSng 
BsOoormg&ParascencSng 


PREMIUMS 

1 Month £1B 

2 Months £33 

3 Months £4fl 

4 Months £63 

5 Months £78 

6 Months £35 

8 Months £120 

9 Months £132 

10 Months £144 

12 Months £165 


II? I tel HAJI 

The travel Insurance Club 

tic 0300 1 6 35 18 

w v. w . ; r . 1 V i 1 !i ? J rd r, c c c i u s . C 0 u ’* 


Turkey 


SIMPLY 


urkev 


Escape the 
mainstream with 
our unique range of 
rural cottages, villas 
with private pools and 
friendly hotels . Plus our 
flexible ‘Wandering’ 
programme, special interest 
holidays, guUt cruising and 
Istanbul city breaks . 

0181 995 9323 

ABTAVI337 ATOL 1922 AJTO 


CONCEPT EXPRESS LTD 


TURKEY AND N. CYPRUS 

Istanbul Citybreaks 


‘19 I I KIWEECU 


i Groups welcome.* 


Tel: 0171 493 4243 
FAX: 0171 493 4483 

ABTA 3447 


AlOL 344] 


TRAVEL: OVERSEAS, UK 


The Splendour of Persia 
15 days 27/9 98 £1475 
Top hotels. Full board. 

Private tours of Iran available -• 

Can for colour brochure. Aiso LIBYA 
CARAVANSERAI TOURS 0181 691 2523 TTA 



Africa 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

ZIMBABWE. 3C7SWAMA, 
NAMIBIA. ZAMBIA, KENYA. 
TANZANIA f. — 

S. AFRICA. 


Luxurious remote lodges. 
WafWng. canoeing, riding and 
vehicle safaris with Hie very besl 
guides Superb wildlife. 
Adventure with condor! Colt us 
to create your ideal safari 
TefcflTISM) SZ8979 Far 6M879 
GS Panermn at Wrtcrxm «*n » 

Asa nulQ 

EXCLUSIVE U»>1 


Far East 


SUNVlL DISCOVERY Thailand. 
Viotnain Highly Wubto touts ana 
flydrives lot IndMduals. 0181 «7 
■»748 WTO ATOL 808 


South America 


SUNVlL DISCOVERY Caau Rica, 
Guatemala. Ecuador » Cuba 
add-on. Highly tteubie indtvktua 
lours 8 tlydnw-s Jungle lodges 
naluro rosorvds OlBI 8XT47J8 
AFTO ATOL BOS 


UK Travel 


cottages 


Sup^riS cwup'. m Nontejmtnj The 
itilyw Ditt. 0 Mxr-. 

~ f The talc, fh- Pta 

: P. Nonii 

Bate.*** 

,.m?\ ' 01244 345700 


mm* to u* 


Activity Holiday I Channel Islands 


RAX: 0171 293 2505 


Scotland 


Australia 


Don’t book your trip until 
you have spoken to us! 

Delhi from£345 Bangkok from £295 

Bali from£345 Beijing from £425 

Sydney from£41 5 Auckland from £415 

Round the World fares from £875 (10 stops) 
All fares indude pre-payable taxes 


i s-m , r*TVT*7i [ * t* 


0845 3076099 


Kenya 






I WOULD JUST like Id Wisn all my 
indy collogues all me nest arrd lo 
lei I horn know rha: I will mas 
mem Ws ixcoj 

CANTERBURY Conage sirtios 1 
July • August 1160 weekly Fully 

o-sixrfxxi r«H- uis-uars ice 


IIEEBBSMSI 


JULY. AUGUST B5B £79 week 
£49 4 days Idyllic E imocr niil- 
bide, i L'm L/nmouin Walkers. 
UmVite, [ma» 6 » welcome 01888 
751 J" 


ACTIVITY ft SPECIAL INTEREST 
holidays and w ends lor families, 
couples and groups. Over ISO 
Hungs to do Im3 warefspons. alr- 
por»3. nworepons. enmgouc pui- 
sults. walking, cycling, narsodd- 
Ing. tennis, gotl ana ft cratis. 
cooking, murder mysteries, 
bridge Acorn Activities OI432 
830083 

SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. Qual- 
ity holidays with full backup. 
W/Ofids or longer. Broch: 01449 
72I55S 

ACTION HOLIDAYS lor 5 lo 1 5 year 
aids, i u 4 start ratio, tsiophono: 
017068(4554 

CROUP WEEKENDS m North 
Cornwall. Uniquoly tailor-made 
lor your speed occasion. Chocd 
at activities, accommodation, 
uaraport. lood. dnnl, txucti par- 
lies and fun au laid on. You just 
enjoy. Cali Escapade on 07071 
221111 tor a chat ana iree 
D'octturo 


Dorset 


LYME REGIS and beautiful 1V«1 
Dorset Over 80 s c properties afl 
Tourisi Board inspected. 0197 
443363 

BOURNEMOUTH. Oulel coumry 
use style >ue aparts in suporb 
town centre loc No children. 
Open all vr 012CC 298775 
16TH C CONVERTEO tarm col- 
lages Superb indoor pool com- 
pfloi gym 3 mis Ir coast Some 
Loo arae io> 4/3 people August A 
upM 7 people 29 -8 01297 489093 
DORSET COASTAL cottages. Old. 
cosoy. mu oh loved, especially in 
peaceful SeptOcL 01305 652938 


JERSEY BOOK Direct and save 
££Ts 40 pages ot Hotels lo sirtt 
every need by see ft air. Can 
island Sun Direct Res: 01703 
828311 ft Brochure 01703 
828366. We guarantee you canV 
buy cheeper. 

JERSEY BOOK DIRECT and save 
GETS- 40 pages ot hotels to suit 
every need. CaV Island Sim Direct 
Res: 01703 828311 24hr 

Brochure Une 01703 828368 A 
Wo guarantee you cam buy 
chcopec 


Isle of Wight 



JULY SPECIAL 

3 nights from £109 
Bed fruUasi and detune meal 
Line 'cafronj h’lH. cBct- 
lasnknl mdoer p»L ucma. trims 
♦FREE CAR ferry* 
Sandrinfteun fieri 
Seafront Modtran Idc of Wight 
MU<h34H$5 
3 nights August £129 



Scotland Touring HI 


Holidays & Short Breaks 


FeufuHag umvmv e ftiii a u in d wre e tpc 
hetab end omHb In Scodand'f aunt 
sank areal incfadlng Stirling and 
Iresudo, tBgUBftfc Ue at Skye 
and Edinburgh- Suggested self -drive 
it h w t tw hum 3-10 nights for more 
faulependcnt timdlon. flmlble 
Inflor arig twin oho avaflabla. Car 
him A Rights upon regent. 


mm 


4 FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 

| 0181 847 4748 

H email: uh(£>sunvil.co.uk 

|P7 Dixco«ring Hirlsrical S Culture] Eritoin 


The Lake District 


GRASMERE: Delightful cott apL 
Sips 2.3.Sedudod gdn A 
sir earn. spec, views, ms. 015394 
25786. 




East Anglia 




Pembrokeshire 



GUIDED WALKING In Cumpna En OSEA ISLAND Icuuceway access) 
cuite accommodation OoUKUdAe HcJiday hse 3 mins fm sea. Sips PEMBS NATIONAL PARK Lutury 
tuning Ail anilines Singles nel 6 Tennis crL pool, good Peaches Uanaon. 112 board Greal active 

come C245 pw 015396 23273 01621 766451 .' 788273 Fan- family holidays A short breaks. 

01621 788244 AvatiobiO now. 01239 841387 


Cutswulds 


COTS WOLD RETREATS A good 
range Ol sell'Calanng codagos 
Til |}1608 684174 for brochure 


Devon & Cornwall 


Ireland 


Cornish Traditional 

Cottages 


KENYA - Mombasa 


Somak welcomes you fo some of the iambi's finest hearhes. 

One of the largest selections of hotels aoailablc 
at the keenest prices on either the North or South Const 
of Mombasa, or Wauunu. 

Prices from C4SQ per person Gtalf Board) for 7 nights. 

A variety of excursions arnilubk, including 
Lama 6> Zanzibar. 

Option of flying charter or scheduled services. 

For further details and a copy of our 
new SS/99 brochure, call 

3 e.'t 0181 423 3000 

aki?' w»rjp ur- 1 
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Don't forget 
to mention 
The independent 
• when replying 
ro adverts 


Egypt 


FIND YOURSELF IN EGYPT saciod 
Nllo cruise |oumoys ot kjdimion 
eropowoimont. heal mg. vnhghr 
enmom, love and lun Phonolsis 
now on 01458 831 797 'fa. 014** 
834 7S1 StiamMuia, Glastonbury 


Adventure Camping 
throughout Africa 
From 2 wta-7mths 
0171 731 6142 
(24 fan) 


SUNVlL DISCOVERY The Azores. 
Widest moaJltotWe range lo Ws 
stunning anshlpotagii. Whato 
watching. 018t S47 4748 AITO 
atOls» 




Orlando (7 nights). Las Vegas (4 nights), 
New York (3 nights) 

From £699 

Frice includes scheduled flights, 
accommodation and Car Hire (Orlando only) 
Reservations 01322 614801 
Brochure Requests 01233 211888 

« r'V i4Ri: 


letlffe 

W luan 


| .-r \««nr J’RKL hr«K-hur» 

0990 134967 


SPOIL HER al our kmiry Coumry 
Houso HdfOl wwwspsi net pen- 
haver 

DEVON Bam comnason on peace- 
ful laim in Torndgo valley. Tarko 
counfry Sips 4-6 OI80S8D417! 
CORNISH COUNTRY MANOR. 
LiKnanling Tamar Valley 3ms 
dDAD un surtu CS6 01822 632447 
PENZANCE. Oual opi ei Georgian 
house Sips 4 001736 36MG3 
SALCOMBE nr beach Grt son 
*10*5. Igt* gdn 3 ad( properties 
Sips 4 JO 0iS3U2424f.fi 
FREE COLOUR GUIDE ro (ho 500 
bos! tjiue conogtrs m Devon 
10127' I 378322 

HEDGEHOG HOUSE nr Toln.-s 
Tiijn. 7 ChJdron A dogs neicome 
Avail 27 Aug- 12 Seal Also BAB 
Gni, I’WUpn Tci 01546 8211)5 
HOLIOAT COTTAGES. Costal and 
rural Id 01648 660561 

povenconneciions ct> uk 
ST AGNUS Ouallry collage steeps 
4-ri Pl.-ase urf 01 B7? 563 498 
FOWEV POLRUAN Charming 

waier - 'do conag vs Suporp 
views Cuimai rvofinq Dmghin 
a,iiMk- Pels wdcomo O's-’S 

>UbC7 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 300 GOT 
inn.-. iruiirugnunl |01 7s?) 
.Ter 1 1 

WONDERFUL CORNISH COT- 
TAGES >W8 best ever fufl colour 
bo.-l.nc U I ’6u 702201 


CAR HIRE IN DUBLI 


£195 

A WEEK 


MENTION 
THIS AD 
WHEN 
BOOKING 
AND GET 
1 5% OFF 


SEDLESCOMBE. BcKtamll Hold. 
Santo. 1600 Tudor Uanoc 2 nigh! 
brks riOBp DBAS 3rd nl occom 
free, pay C30 oniy lor dinner A 
breaklasL Hid o'door pool 3* 
RAC Rest award 91-97. 01424 


West Country 


17THC THATCHED FARMHOUSE. 
Sips 16. Log Are. CTH. Booutftul A 
unspoilt Brocfturo (014601 
241081 


Holidays Afloat UK 


LAZY DAYS 100 ETB rated canal 
boats. Brochure 0121 445 2909. 

BRITAINS BEST Sell Drive Narrow- 
boat Holidays. Widest choice. 
Beginners very welcome. Tci 
01905 610097. 

BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY: Surrey/ 
Hants. Lux bools. (01256) 


Yorkshire & The Dales 


YORKSHIRE DALES. Uoors. coast. 
Peak ft Lake DtetncL Over 200 vc 
cottages. IUua. Brochure Hoi day 
Cottages Yorkshire . Water Si. 
Skipion BD23 lPB (01756) 
700872 

HORTON IN KIBBLES DALE Centre 
3 Peaks. 2 consges. alps 2-6. ovU 
bom now, no pels. 01729 960 
367. 

SUPERB COTTAGES fork Dales. 
Northumbria, Lakes. Peaks. 
Sykee Collages 01244 345700 
YORK Hewentn Court Hotoi. B&B 
Irom t25pp A ta Cane breaks 
torn £37 to £43. 01904 42S156 
DALES BEAUTIFUL RENOVATED 
stone bams, alp 4-18. pels wof- 
como, brochure 0800 854309. 





• New Nissan Micra • Includes CDW +TAX 
Unlimited Mileage • Pickup at Dublin Airport 

■iujfeu sc anu>i*f •& 


FREEFONE 
0800 973 163 


SHAMROCK Cortagcs 286 select 
individual coifogos in suporb 
locjiions D«c Paros AITO Col 
BrO 0182J 68>0f4) 

IRISH COUNTRY HOUDAYS 1998 
the premier choicu 300 individ- 
ual conjgrrk oil lounsi board 
approved F irmn puses and 
riulols. bojlipg holidays one 
none drawn caravjrts Many »o- 
comb pd'j Call 01502 560 688 
P4HT5) 

KILLARNEY CoUiry 3 bed nse. 
all mod ■ren-. -JpsS Lin CH. Tci. 
00353643 >JI5 

GClLF. SEA ANGLING. Signt-Suv- 
m<l Inclusive Breaks Iron £175 
Call UJi? 6923027 OR ww Ire- 
landeipio*’-*! c(5m 

STEAL AWAY AND HIDE fiDm Iho 
world CJshtrf House Hotel Con- 
nemjij. Ct Galway Ter 
[0D353V6i 1(001 Fax 31007 

CO LIMEHICY Iradrticnal clone 
ujHogv 'j.<iuOOd locaLOn Bady- 
houro Hills Sleep® 2-4 Ope n 
flies [turtle mudflow E125-E225 
pw P14UI B 1 0828 or 0171 643 
9WU 


SNOWDONIA nr Bala- Poriod Con 
nr I arm. Fr C200 pw. Sips 4.r8. 
familiot vrtic. Brochure Al 341 
450238 

BRECON BEACONS. Ovsr 100 s/c 
conagas some sleep up lo 30. 
Phone no* tor special otters. 
01874 676446 

PEMBROKESHIRE WtBfje Water- 
way view Inn nearby Brochure 
id <01437) S3249Sdfty U*o. 

N WALES SNOWDDNIA Coesfllna 
Lkryn Peninsula. Coastal and 
country cottages A tarmhousoa. 
Nefvn holidays 01 758 720674 

PEMBROKESHIRE. Award whining 
selection ol qualm, sensibly 
priced collages. 01239 B81297 
Coast ft Country Codagas 

GOWER Idyllic 17c FomthouSo 
enunle BAB £21 50. also dinner. 
Uc bar. Specocuiaf views. Hid- 
ing. flehmg AA'HAC 01269 
595640 


yfflO 

THE ASSOCIATION 
OF INDEPENDENT 
TOUR OPERATORS 


For a unique 
range of veal holidays 
that are fully-bonded, 
flexible and 
definitely original - 
book AITO! 


For a FREE copy of the 
AITO Directory listing all member 
companies, please telephone 









































ft imprisoned In 1755 bnt has now embraced as the perfect symbol of its racy past Above, Richard Chamberlain plays Casanova Ellen Rooney/RUPL ; Kobal Collection £ 


In the playground of Casanova 


V enice. It rhymes with 
menace, as has been 
pointed out in fictions 
from Don't Look Non? 
to The Comfort of 
Strangers. Venice 
Lido, of course, thymes with libido. 
A consumptive Dirk Bogart leching 
over a gflded youth in Death in 
Venice. 

Then there is Casanova. Rhymes 
with leg over. 

This is very much Casanova's 
year. It is 200 years since his death, 
at the age of 73, and the city that once 
imprisoned him in fee attics of fee 
Ducal Palace for the triple-whammy 
of licentiousness, freemasonry and 
atheism, is lauding him as the per- 
fect personification of the racy past 
of which it is now so proud. 

Nobody embodies the spirit of the 
dty, they say, better than Casanova: 
lover of women, of theatre, of parties, 
of masking. In September they wiD 
hold a big exhibition dedicated to his 
memory. It is a good time for a 
Casanova-themed visit Getting a 
new take on \fenice, of course, is pret- 
ty much impossible. But Casanova 
gives you a peek at its nether regions. 

Finding his birthplace, for exam- 
ple, takes you from the bright open 
spaces of the Campo Santo Stephano 
- to the north of the Grand Canal op- 
posite Accad emia - and ducking 


The world’s most famous lover lived, partied and was denounced in Venice. Two hundred 
years on the city is celebrating his antics. Andy Bull was seduced by the legend 


down the cool dark alleys that zig-zag 
east through San Samuele towards 
fee Palazzo Grassl a Fiat-owned cul- 
tural centre where Picasso had a res- 
idency. Outside is permanently 
stationed a braying crocodile of Ital- 
ian schoolchildren, there to be be- 
rated for ill-manners by passing 
Venetians. On the way you will pass 
the significant places of Casanova’s 
youth. You walk down the Calle del 
Teatro, in which fee theatre of St 
Samuel stood until demolished in the 
19th century and where his actor par- 
ents performed A little later; high up 
on fee wall of a shoulder-width alley 
called fee Calle Malipiero, is a white 
stone plaque which records the fact 
that, on 2 April 1725, in one of these 
houses, the courtier Giacomo 
Casanova was born. 

This was very much his youthful 
stamping ground the place where he 
took religious orders, then abandoned 
then for a brief strut on the same 
stage on which his parents performed 

Duck and (five further east to the 
markets alongside the Rialto bridge 
and you reach fee Rialto Do Spade, 
a tiny bar that has been in Calle do 
Spade since 1475. Casanova used to 


come here after nights spent In a 
raunchy threesome with \fenus and 
Bacchus. Tbday the bar offers a 
menu as wide as that which its most 
famo us customer could rustle up in 
the boudoir You can order tapas-Hke 
ricchetti, or choose from 250 varieties 
of sandwich and 220 wines. 

Casanova’s appetites were not 
merely carnal. He liked his food as 
welL One of his subsidiary passions 
was cheese. He planned to write a 
dictionary of cheeses along the lines 
of Rousseau's Dictionary qfPlants. 
That he didn't is a great loss to the 

Enlightenment 

But his main playground was in 
the cafes of Piazza San Marco, 
where the intellectuals, gamblers 
and lecherous met Such were the 
goings-on that in 1767, women were 
banned from the cafes. 

Casanova's imprisonment, in 
1755, was cruelly close to the place 
he loved Denounced as a spy by the 
Venetian inquisition he was locked 
up in the Piombi - the Leads - the 
attic cells in the Ducal Palace named 
after the lead roof beneath which the 
prisoners sweltered in summer and 
froze in winter Tb see his cell you 


must sign up for a guided tour called 
the Itinerari SegretL 
In the prison the sense of incar- 
ceration was heightened by fee 
clanking of the superfluity of locks 
and bolts fitted to fee doors while 
from his pert hole-Eke window he had 
a panoramic view over the rooftops. 
It was too much to bear and at the 
stroke of midnight on 31 October 
1756, he escaped over the rooftops 


with a fellow prisoner Father BalbL 
Some accounts have him swag- 
geringjy enjoying a final coffee in the 
Piazza San Marco before fleeing to 
Switzerland That’s not bow he tells 
it in his memoirs, but the true ac- 
count is th rilling enou gh Up On the 
roof Casanova loses his footing and 
comes perilously dose to plunging 
hundreds of feet to his death. “In an 
instant,” he wrote. “I was over the 


Fact File 


Getting there 

New low-cost flights to Venice 
are available on Ryanair 10541 
5695691 from Stansted, starting 
at £129 return. BA (0345 222111) 
flies from Heathrow, and Alitalia 
(0171-602 7111) from Gatwick. 


Getting information 
Italian State Tourist Office, 1 
Princes St, London WlR BAY 
(0171-408 1254; brochure 
request line 0891 600280). 


Getting involved 
Hie Itinerari Segreti tours take 
place daily except Wednesdays 
at 10 am and 12 noon. Book two 
days in advance on 522 4951. 
Dali, Sculptor and Illustrator 
exhibition, at Schola di Santa 
Apollonia until 31 December. 
522 6556. The World of Giacomo 
Casanova, Venetian in Europe, 
1725/1798, Museo CaHezzonico, 
Dorsoduro, 3136 Venezia (241 
8506), 11 Sept - 10 Jan 1999. 


parapet as far as my chest, sustained 
onfy by my dhows. 

"T .shudder still when I think of this 

awful moment, which cannot be 
conceived in all its horror ... finding 
myself resting nay groin on the para- 
pet, I saw that 1 had only to lift my 
right leg . . . and then fee other to be 
absolutely out of danger ... The ef- 
fort I made gave me so severe a 
spasm that I became cramped and 
unable to use my limbs ... However; 
I didn't lose my head, but kept quiet 
tm the pain had gone off ... it was a 
dreadful moment,” 

Casanova lived in exile in Paris for 
20 years, before being pardoned 
and allowed to return. 

just behind the prison, in a 15th- 
century palazzo, the Schola Santa 
Apoflonia houses an exhibition of Sal- 
vador Dali’s work as sculptor and il- 
lustrator which contains a collection 
of 14 lithographs for a 1967 edition 
of Casanova's memoirs. It is dear 
that Dali, however unconventional he 
might have been, thoroughly disap- 
proved of Casanova The series is 
conceived as a banquet, full of im- 
ages of excess, both culinary and sex- 
ual. usuafiyat the same time. There 


is a woman with a lobster on her 
chest, with yellow sauce poured 
over it flies buzzing round the honey 
pot of a woman’s torso; a dandy eat- 
ing a tiny bird; a woman sitting 
astride a rhino’s horn; blood pouring 
from a cut in a loaf of bread and a 
woman and a pig with strikingly sim- 
ilar backsides. 

As Dali paints him, food and sex 
were inseparable for Casanova. Dali 
may have been right. One of his most 
extravagant culinary gestures was 
to have some sweets made from the 
hair-dippings ofa woman he was try- 
ing to seduce. Hie hair was ground 
into a powder; worked Into a paste 
with;sugar.and flavoured with an- 
gelica and vanilla. Apparently the 
idea of being eaten by Casanova in 
this way won her over 

He wasn’t always as imaginative 
though. His staples were fee old 
cliches of Champagne and oysters. 
He would pass oysters between his 
own and bis lover’s lips, then drop 
one down her cleavage and Insist on 
retrieving it with his teeth. 

Even when, in old age, Casanova's 
sexual powers deserted him, food 
never foiled him. The Prince de 
Ligne said of him shortly before his 
death on 4 June 1798: “At 73. no 
longer a god in fee garden ora satyr 
in the forest, he is a wolf at the table.” 
That should be a comfort to us alL 


Win a weekend in 


red Channel 


cafe society 


Answer a few simple questions, and 
you could win a holiday for two in one 
of the coffee capitals of Europe 


THE CAFE CrCme Guide ta the Cqf&s 
of Europe 1998 is a new glossy guide 
that takes you on a cafe tour around 
the continent, from Dublin to 
Dortmund. 

The writers adopt the same pol- 
icy as the travel pages of The Inde- 
pendent the guide is completely 
independent in its editorial selection, 
and does not accept free hospitality 
from any cafe mentioned. 

So The Independent is pleased to 
provide, in association with The 
Cafe Crdme guide, a mouth-water- 
ing competition that could win you 
a weekend break in one of the great 
cafe societies of Europe. 

Today we are offering a weekend 
for two in \fenice. The winner will re- 
ceive a return flight from London; 
transfers to a three-star hotel, for two 
nights' bed-and-breakfest accom- 
modation; £100 in spending money; 
and an all-important copy of the 
Guide. Ttoenty-five runners-up will 
also receive a copy of fee book, 
which retails at £12.99. If you are un- 
lucky this time around, you can buy 
a copy of the book at a special price 
of £9.99, including postage and pack- 
ing; just call our hotline on 01582 


842112. Tb enter the competition, an- 
swer these three questions, complete 
the tie-break, and send your entry to 
Venice, Cafe Crime Guide to fee 
Cafes of Europe Competition, PO 
Bax 4013, London E14 5DE. You are 
allowed to enter each of the subse- 
quent competitions if you wish. 
Usual Independent Newspapers pic 
rules apply Hie Editor's decision is 
final. 



1. The Cafe Creme Grand Award for 
European Cafe of the "Year was won 
by the Caffe Florian on St Mark’s 
Square in Venice. It first opened in 
1720 under fee appropriate name of 

(a) Venice Triumphant 

(b) Serenissima Sojourn 

(c) Cafe Canaletto 


Enoteca Bobbin in \femce, what win 
you receive? 

(a) the bill 
(b> a small gondola 
ic) deep-fried croquettes wife fill- 
ings such as spinach and cheese. 


3. Harry's Bar in Venice is named 
after whom? 

(a) Harry Enfield 

(b) Harry Cipriani 

(c) Harry Ramsden 


2. If you ask for polpette in fee 


Tie-break: in 20 words or fewer; de- 
scribe the tastiest coffee you have 
ever drunk. 



WALKING slowly is better for you, 
say the park rangers at fee Grand 
Canyon National Park in 
America: 

“Do not huff and puff. If you 
can talk while walking, you are 
walking at the perfect speed. 

“When you huff and puff 
your legs, your digestive 
system and your whole body do 
not get enough oxygen to 
function efficiently. Your energy 
reserves get used up very 
quickly with this type of 
exercise (anaerobic - without 
enough oxygen), and it creates 
a lot of waste products. This 
makes your legs feel heavy and 
makes you feel rick. 

“Walking uphill at a pace 
that allows you to walk and talk 
will help guarantee that your 


legs and your body are getting 
fee oxygen they need to 
function efficiently (aerobically 
- with enough oxygen). 
Because your body will 
generate fewer of these 
metabolic waste products, you 
will be more able to enjoy your 
hike, and you will feel much 
better when you reach its end. 

“It may feel as if you are 
walking too slowly, but at an 
aerobic pace - sometimes 
baby-sized steps when the trail 
is steep - your energy reserves 
will last many times longer, and 
you will get there feeling 
better” 




isea 


; Why Suffer Summer 
Heat ? , published by the 
National Park Rangers. 


Green Chantvf.t. 


THE PRELIMINARY programme 
for this year’s Association of 
British Travel Agents’ convention 
was published this week. 

The convention takes place at 
the resort of Marbella in southern 
Spain. Its nine business sessions 
are intended to cover everything 
from direct marketing and fee- 
based services to the Euro and 
beating fee Millennium bug. 

No mention is made in the pro- 
gramme of the impact of tourism 
on the environment 
The event itself could have 
quite an impact on the Costa 
del Sol judging by fee social 
events outlined in the 
programme: these include a 
car treasure hunt a floodlit golf 
tournament and clay pigeon 


shooting before the convention 
evengets down to business. 

is 3? veland the environment 
is definitely a big issue” savs 

£> lt Ahf ett ° n ' who 58 or ganiring 
the Abta i convention. “That is 6 
why we featured it in our 
udapest convention in 1990 
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The winner will spend the weekend in Venice Jonathan Anstee 


Simon C alder 
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Into the 
half-hidden 
world of Persia 


When Viveca Mellegard returned home to Iran 
after 15 years, she found a country surprisingly 
unchanged in its warmth and generosity 


A si tucked the last silk 
head scarf into my 
bulging suitcase, a 
small biot began to 
tighten in my stom- 
ach. Hundreds of 
doubts hooded my mind. I had not 
: been back to Iran for 15 years. 

Would there be anything I could 
: T recognise? How would I manage 
with my rusty Earsi? And most wor- 
rying of all what if my head scarf 
. slipped off in public? 

My only comfort was that my 
I mother whose family we were vis- 
“ iting, would be with me at all times 
- this was one occasion when I 
. would happDy relinquish my inde- 
pendence. 

With my head scarf securely 
knotted under my chin and my 
three quarter length cardigan 
- wrapped loosely around me, Isettted 
-- into my seat and waited for takeoff. 

Iran Air ensures that all female pas- 
- sengers observe the dress code 
- during the length ofthe flight, but I 
soon noticed that I was probably the 
most stringent adherent to the rule. 

Even during our stay I was sur- 
prised by Persian women’s inven- 
tiveness and their persistence in 
pushing back the boundaries: most 
; ^£rore make-up and even managed to 
- turn the compulsory headwear into 
a fashion item. 

I was glued to the taxi window 
during the hour-long ride from the 
, airport to the northern part of 
Tehran, Elahiyeh, where my grand- 
parents live. I didn't remember the 


flyovers and the long highways - the 
city grew uncontrollably during the 
eight-year war with Iraq when peo- 
ple from all over the country flood- 
ed into the capital. 

A pure blue sky and the sun glis- 
tening off the Alborz Mountains was 
the view before me the next morn- 
ing, as I savoured the refreshing or- 
ange and sweet lemon juice my 
grandmother had prepared for me. 
Fruit and vegetables are picked ripe 
m Iran and have a scent unfamiliar 
to anyone back home. 

Every Iranian home, whether 
modest orwealthy has a bowl trf sea- 
sonal fruit and nuts to offer the un- 
expected, but always welcome 
visitor Indeed, hospitality is integral 
to Persian culture and even though 
I had grown up in a household where 
there was always enough food for an 
army and the door was always open 
to Mends and Mends of Mends, I 
was still astounded by the gen- 
erosity with which I was greeted. 

This was particularly the case on 
a trip to Shiraz, south of Tehran, a 
city known for its appreciation of line 
food. We were to stay three nights 
and had planned to visit the ruins of 
Persepolis, the seat of Iting Darius, 
whose many achievements included 
building a canal from the Nile to the 
Red Sea. In between doing the 
sights, we thought it would be fun to 
get in touch with the cousin of a 
friend. We called her and arranged 
to meet for tea at our hotel thinking 
that perhaps she might show us the 
bazaar and recommend what to buy. 
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At 4pm a tall elegant woman glid- 
ed across the marbled lobby and 
greeted us warmly. Her almond- 
shaped eyes and porcelain com- 
plexion reminded me of the 
miniatures I had seen of Persian no- 
bility and her gentle manner and en- 
gaging conversation promised a 
fascinating afternoon. 

Gohar (which means jewel > . guid- 
ed us through the maze, which was 
the covered bazaar Polished copper 
reflected lapis and turquoise jew- 
ellery which was draped across 
streams of scarlet and gold silk. A 
little boy hurried through the throng 
of shoppers carpring a spiral of car- 
pets above his bead. Stubble- 
chinned old men huddled around a 
bubbling shisha. Finally the tight al- 
leys exploded out into a shady court- 
yard, where the scent of orange 



Vignettes of Iran - a country' still characterised by hospitality and a delicate sense of etiquette 


blossom calmed our excited senses. 

At the end of a perfect afternoon. 
Gohar drove us back to the hotel but 
insisted on returning in an hour and 
taking us to her house for dinner. 
Part of Persian etiquette is about of- 
fering hospitality which the recipi- 
ent declines repeatedly, insisting that 
the gesture is too kind. This ex- 
change happens three times usual- 
ly. after which the offer is accepted. 

Even in the Persian marriage cer- 
emony. the bride is expected to stay 
silent when asked if she will take the 
groom until the third time the ques- 
tion is posed. 


Apart from the ancient palaces 
and mosques, much of the archi- 
tecture in Iran looks functional and 
the ravages of war and a struggling 
economy have left many private 
houses looking shabby. Once in- 
side. however, the picture changes 
dramatically. Gohar s immaculate 
home was a stunning example ofthe 
resourcefulness of Persian people. 

A collection of tribal rugs and kil- 
ims paved the way to the large liv- 
ing room where low tables were 
laden with pistachios, mulberries 
and baskets of fruit 

After Shiraz we visited Isfahan, a 


Fact file 


Getting there 

British Airways (0345 222111 » 
flies on Mondays. Wednesdays 
and Fridays from Heathrow to 
Tehran: Iran Air <01 71-409 0971 ) 
flies the route on the remaining 
days. The lowest official fare on 
BA is £1,065. A much cheaper 
way to get there is on Aeroflot 
via Moscow: a discount ticket 
from IMS TY-avel (0171-224 4678) 
costs £430 for a two-month ex- 
cursion fare. Cheap fares on 
other airlines are also available. 


Organised lours 
Few lour operators specialise in 
Iran. Jasmin Tours (0181-675 
8886) has a programme of trips 
and also makes arrangements 
for individual travellers. 

Red tape 

Procuring a visa for independent 
travel is tricky. You should first 
contact the Visa Section of the 
Consular Department of thc- 
Embassy ofthe Islamic Republic 
of Iran at 50 Kensington Court. 


London WB 5DD »0171-795 4922: 
calls taken lietween 2pm and 
4pm >. If you travel on an organ- 
ised tour, visa requirements will 
be taken care of by the operator. 

Women travellers 
Female visitors to Iran are ex- 
pected to adhere strictly to Iran- 
ian cultural norms of dress and 
behaviour. All parts of the body, 
except for hands, feet and face, 
must be covered in public, and 
outer clothing be loose fitting. 


city where crafts are particularly en- 
couraged. In a tiny gallety off the 
main square graced by the spectac- 
ular Mosque of the Imam, an artist 
was at work on a slither of ivoiy. 
Using a magnifying glass, he applied 
layers of vibrant colour with 
painstaking care. After welcoming us 
to his shop, he began chatting about 
the subject matter of his paintings. 

My mother became a little vocal 
about the fact that his considerable 
skill was going to waste on painting 
“religiously correct" women - in 
other words, wouldn't it be lovely to 
get rid of the blade head scarves? He 
listened respectfully and said be 
would take note of the suggestion. 
I doubt whether our comments 
made any difference at all but as al- 
ways, we were treated graciously. 

Back in the square, we visited the 
palace of Ali Ghapu where the king 
used to watch polo being played. A 
carved and inlaid ceiling covers the 
balcony from which there is a 
panoramic view of the turquoise and 
emerald domed mosques ofthe city. 

Swirls of burnished gold gleamed 
in the afternoon sun whilst women 
in chadors swept through the square 
on their way home for lunch. 

We were lucky to have found a 
well-travelled Isfahan! gentleman 
who acted as our guide. He used to 


World Pictures 


arrange tours to Europe and North 
America before visa restrictions for 
Iranians made this difficult In his 
singsong Isfahani accent he ex- 
plained the history of the city, with 
its cobbled alleys interlaced with 
walled gardens and orchards of 
fruit trees. 

Many Armenians fled their coun- 
try and settled in the JoHa area 
where they established their Chris- 
tian church not far from the Zoroas- 
trian lire Temple or Ateshagar 
which is perched on a hill overlook- 
ing the famous shaking minarets (it’s 
quite a skill to get them going). 

Iran revisited was magic. As our 
plane took off back to Britain I re- 
membered ray first morning in 
Tehran. I had been fascinated by the 
sight of billowing chadors, beautiful 
in an odd way, keeping the women 
who wore them afloat amongst the 
hustle and bustle of traffic. Beyond 
the piercing wail of the muezzin call- 
ing the faithful to prayer, lay the 
mountains. 

High-rise buildings may be creep- 
ing up the hills and threaten die view, 
but as I settled into my seat I felt 
sure that the essence of Persia 
which breathes through its watch- 
ful mountains, purring streams and 
hardy people would survive, just as 
it has throughout its long history. 
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TRYING TO read Bridget Jones’s 
Diary on an aircraft with a wriggling 
eight-month-old child on your lap is 
the ultimate in off-topic holiday 
reading - tike taking The Bonfire of 
' Vanities on safari in the Gobi desert 
“Disaster. Teething badly today but 
gel locked in hold. Alcohol units: 7 
(if only). Calories 1,200, but ex- 
' pended more than intake trying to 
keep grasping hands and flailin g feet 
from upending food tray. However 
•^Lane-load of Japanese v v good. " 
y As we began our marathon six- 
week tour (itinerary: London-lbkyi)- 
Caims-Alice Springs-Sydney-Bali- 
London), Japan proved to be a sur- 
prisingly soft first landing. 

The first hint of this was as we 
boarded the BA flight to a soft cho- 
rus of baby talk from the primarily 
Japanese crew. I can dimly re- 
member from my pre-baby days get- 
ting on a long-haul flight and seeing 
the pained expressions of those un- 
fortunates jack-knifed into seats 

with abatyc^m front of them. Inow 

discovered that one happy conse- 
quence of such seats is that this is 
also where the stewardesses do 
their safety demonstrations. 

During our take-offs, just when 
Adam was getting bored with the 
long lull since boarding, he would 
snap to attention once the steward- 
ess took up position and started don- 
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Terry Sla vin packed her suitcases to prove that there is still life after parenthood. 
white hpr rhild was a star in the Orient, travelling was a bit sticky Down Under 
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of Laa Laa), brandishing her 
, whistle, and semaphoring. 

On the Tokyo flight, the Japanese 
stewardess was so chuffed thatshe 
fid a command performance for a 
rapt audience of one, playing peek- 
aboo from behind the safety in- 


struction card. We were to get used 
to such attention during our five days 
in Tokyo, when simply to wheel 
Adam out of our hotel and on to the 
busy Gaien-higashi-dori in the heart 
of throbbing Roppongi was to bring 
sidewalk traffic literally to a stop. 

But Roppongi did have its down 
side: the Western-style business 
hotel offered only a slight upgrade 
in space from the flight And the cot 
we ordered in advance took up half 
the room. After three nights we de- 
cided to move to a ryokaru a Japan- 
ese-style hotel in the Ueno suburb 
of Tbkyo. We immediately wished we 
had gone there straightaway. I bad 
no idea that you could luxuriate in 
so much space in Japan. Fbr about 
the same price, we now had a room 
five or six times larger and utterly 
empty, except for reed mats on the 
floor; a low cherry-wood table and 
two toddferheight chairs. In the slid- 
ing cupboard were piles of futons. 

Ybt Adam was even more of a 
superstar in Bali than in Japan. Here 
his stock increased by the fact that 
to the Balinese, children are gifts 
from God and the younger they are 

the closer they are to heaven. 

We did not avail ourselves of the 
many offers of nanny services but we 
could count on someone whisking 
him away in a restaurant as we en- 
joyed our meaL 

Our worst moments were m cen- 
tral Australia, where temperatures 
of 42°C and flies combined to make 



Baby on a Balinese beach - the Indonesian island is a haven lor very young children Terry Slavm 


any expedition an endurance test. 
And then there are the pubs. Aus- 
tralian outback pubs can appear un- 
welcoming places if you are not a > 
male and bl most definitely over the 
age of eight months. Yel one high 
noon in Alice Springs we found our- 
selves not only ignoring any bad vib- 


rations as we entered the ice-cold 
sanctuary of a pub. but asking the 
barmaid for a lurk and spot in lu 
mash up banana, so we mild feed 
Adam as we drank our stubbies”. 

Still, there was im point in com- 
ing all this way tn sit in the pubs. We 
embarked on this lunacy I" prove in 


ourselves that haring babies does 
not change yi»ur life completely. 
Yes. we could siill do adventurous 
things. 

This. then, meant a Big Walk. 

We decided ur) the (Ju-ee-hour trek 
around (he rim »i Kings Canyon, 
north nf Uluru, described in our 


guidebook as one ofthe most spec- 
tacular walks in Australia. But to 
beat the heat and the sun, which we 
shunned like vampires, we would 
have to set out before dawn. That 
w r as definitely the easy bit 

We had come prepared for the 
ubiquitous flies: we did not expect 
an attack by mosquitoes as we 
emerged from the car. They were all 
over Adam’s face and in his hair. We 
managed to beat them back, but we 
were left feeling under siege from 
malevolent elements. 

Our pulses were still racing even 
before the heart-stopping, near- 
vertical ascent of the canyon - 20 
minutes of straight up. The view at 
the crest, with the first rays of the 
sun turning the desert's peach fuzz 
to gold, was magical - though the ris- 
ing sun gave little cheer to my part - 
‘ ner as he stood panting with Adam 
on his back. 

It was 6am and already hot The 
race was on to get Adam around the 
canyon as quickly as possible. 

The figure my partner cut in his 
Crocodile Dundee hat holding aloft 
a fluffy parasol only reinforced the 
feeling that this was like something 
out of A Passage to India oc perhaps 
more appropriately. Lard of the 
Flies. It would not have been so bad 
had Adam not taken a dislike to tbe 
insect net we had fixed over the 
backpack. He had slept through the 
ascent, but on level ground soon 
woke, outraged at being entombed 


in a cloud of white gauze. When his 
whimpering became a wail then a 
fortissimo that reverberated 
through the canyon and snapped our 
frayed nerves, I crouched in the little 
shade 1 could find to breast-feed Not 
the most relaxing of settings for a 
spot of mother -child bonding, but 
peace returned and we decided as 
we loaded him up in the backpack 
again that a few flies around his nos- 
trils were nothing compared to the 
terrors ofthe net. 

As it was, we were up, around and 
down the canyon shortly after 8am 
- and we did feel just a tad morally 
superior meeting the first of the tour 
groups on their way up, still green 
from a night of boozing at the camp- 
site. We met up with the same 
groups the next day, when we went 
to a viewing-spot to watch the sun 
set over Ayers Rock. 

Sitting on top of their coach, guz- 
zling champagne and priming them- 
selves for the 440km dash back to 
Alice Springs after sunset, they 
shouted and wolf-whistled appreci- 
ation as the rock turned from dusty 
red to brightest vermilion and the 
sky behind us flamed into a sea of 
molten gold. Then the loudest of the 
revellers, a woman in her mid for- 
ties, spotted Adam and came stag- 
gering over to us. She was visibly 
struggling to sober up as she told us 
about her four grandchildren back 
in Adelaide. 

Well that was that, then. There 
is life after parenthood. 

We will be keeping up with the 
Bridget Joneses when we are in our 
Zimmer frames. I only hope that 
Adam will not have to watch. 
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All the best parties have balloons 
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You may have missed the beer festival, but don’t worry, you can still catch the balloon, blues and boating fe stival^ 
and many more besides. Canadians are busy packing the summer months with outdoor fun. By Cleo Pasha 
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I n Canada, winter sucks. 
Sure, there’s skiing and 
skating and skidooing, but it 
takes so long to get dressed 
for each excursion, it might 
as well be a moon walk. 
Maybe that is why when s umm er 
comes along, Canadians, and 
Qudbecois in particular; go crazy 
cramming in all the pent-up fun of 
the past nine months in three 
months of non-stop parlies. 

The bad news is, you’ve already 
missed the Beer Festival and the 
Wood Carving Festival (mercifully 
not held at the same time). And to- 
morrow is the last day of the In- 
ternational Jazz Festival (Montreal), 
the International Puppet Festival 
(Saguenay Lac St- Jean) and the As- 
tronomy Festival of Mont-Megantic. 
But there are still enough festivals 
left to provide you with a lifetime’s 
supply of T-shirts. Many have camp- 
ing nearby and quite a few have web- 
sites. So bone up on your La plume 
dematante and catch festival fever. 

Get there before 19 July and you 
can see the Montreal International 
Fireworks Competition - the Big 
Bang of pyrotechnic displays. Each 
Sunday a different country blows up 
enough gunpowder to make an 
American slather as com p etitors w>- 
ordmate their dancing starbursts 
with blaring music. The best place 
to take it all in is from the enclosure 
at La Ronde amusement park. A£1S 
ticket gets you access to all the rides 
at the park (including the monster 
roller-coaster - currently being rid- 
den day and night by a Guinness 
Book hopeful) as well as a seat so 
dose to the fireworks, your eyebrows 
will singe (001 514 790 1245). 

Meanwhile, the Lanaudiere Fes- 
tival (ends 1 August) is the largest 
festival of classical music in Canada. 
Reams of world-class performers 
play all around lovely JoKette. Shut- 
tle buses leave from Downtown 
Montreal regularly. Tickets range in 
price from £6 for a seat on the lawn 
during an opeD*air concert to £25 for 
prime indoor seat and a buffet din- 
ner (001 514 7S9 4343). 

There's more music in the moun- 
tains. Mont Tremblant, a two -hour 
drive north of Montreal, is a beau- 
tiful ski resort in the winter and all 
lakes and green mountains in the 
summer: The Mont Tremblant In- 
ternational Blues Festival takes 
over the town from 16 to 19 July help- 
ing you relax after a hard day re- 
laxing Mazy of the shows are free 
(001 819 681-3000). 

Head out of town, too, in August 
Havre Saint-Pierre is literally the 
end of the road on the Quebec North 
Shore Where the road ends, the land 
breaks up into jewel-tike islands, with 
whales swimming offshore and rare 
birds resting on migratory routes. 
Usually this is a quiet area, but the 
town explodes during the Acadian 
Festival (7-15 August). Many shows 
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Gatineau hosts the World Ballooning Championship in early September (above), while Montreal has an International Fireworks Competition in July (right) 
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are free (001 418 538-6002). And 
there are more tunes in September 
(4-7) when Montmagney hosts the 
World Accordion Jamboree. Need I 
say more? (001 418 248-7927). 

Much is also made of Canadian 
locomotion. Montreal's Dragon Boat 
Race (25-26 July) is spectacular 
More than a hundred teams from a 
range of countries, including China 
and Taiwan, compete in the Olympic 
basin. It’s an Event And free (001 514 
866-7001). In case you want to do 
more than just watch, you too can 
compete in the fies-de-la-Madeleine 
Boat Building Contest (1 August). 
You get three hours and are allowed 
to bring a maximum of £40-wor£h of 
materials to build a boat that will 
carry at least one person out to sea. 
And back. (Call 001 418 937-5205.) 

Or you can take to the skies. Saint- 
Jean-sur-Richelieu (near Montreal) 
hosts the biggest meeting of hot-air 
balloonists in Canada (8-16 August, 
001 514 346-6000). And on 2-7 Sep- 
tember. Gatineau (near Ottawa) 
welcomes the World Ballooning 


Championship (001 819 243-2330). 

There is more aviation on offer at 
Mont-Saint-Pierre’s FSte du Vbl 
Libre Gaspd (24 July - 2 August). 
This nice, friendly village fete, with 
bonfires on tiie beach and a costume 
parade, is given a special twist by 
making the theme hang-gliding. So 
now inexperienced fliers can go on 
an, invigorating tandem glide with 
an experienced local in the afternoon 
and still attend a neighbourly village 
dance in the evening (hopefully!. 
Many events are free (001 418 797- 
2222 ). 

Meanwhile, comedy comes to 
Montreal in the Just Fbr Laughs fes- 
tival (15-26 July). It’s known as the 
Cannes of Comedy and features 
1,000 funny shows. Headliners this 
year include Lee Evans, Lee & Her- 
ring and a few hundred droll Amer- 
icans not called Lee. Be warned, the 
first week is mostly French comedy. 
Tickets range from free to about £20 
(001 514 645-2322. Website: WWW. 
hahaha.com) 

If watching paint dry is your 


thing, attend the Symposium of 
New Painting (31 Juty to 31 August). 
Fifteen internationally acclaimed 
artists (from Europe, Mexico. Can- 
ada and the US) will spend the 
month creating new works in the 
local hotkey arena. Entrance and 
various ancillary discussion forums 
are free (001 418 435-3681). 

It wouldn’t be summer in the 
colonies without the Highland 
Games. On 2 August free shuttle 
buses take you from the De lTSglise 
metro in Montreal to Verdun, where 
you can watch men in skirts throw 
heavy things to the sounds afbagpipes 
and fiddles. 

Oh, and there will be beer Lots of 
beer This is one of Montreal's most 
fun summer events. Entry fee is 
around £3 (001 514 332-5242). 

When you have had enough of the 
great outdoors, head inside for a 
huge choice of films. The Eant-Asia 
International Festival of Fantasy & 
Action Cinema is one of my favourite 
events of the summer. Fbr a solid 
month (10 July - 9 August), one of 


the most beautifhl movie theatres m 
Montreal shows a superb range of 
sublimely twisted, artistically violent 
and shockingly thought-provoking 
films from around the world, many 
introduced by their directors, actors 
or producers. This is a perfect 
chance to see all the movies Holly- 
wood regularly pirates, bastardises 
and resells. And at only £1.50 a film. 
Web site: wwwiantasiafest.com. 

The Montreal World Film Festi- 
val (27 July- 7 September) is the 
grandaddy of Quebec festivals. One 
of the first and still one of tiie best, 
it is a festival for the movie-going 
public. In fact, it sells more tickets 
to punters than any other film fes- 
tival in the world. The schedule is not 
yet released (001 514 848 3883. Web 
site: wwwJfm-montreaLorg). 

And finally, the Saint-Tite West- 
ern Festival (near Quebec City, 11- 
20 September) is the biggest 
Western attraction in Eastern Can- 
ada. Learn how to say “yee-hawT 
in French and line dance until you 
drop (001 418 365-7524). 
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Q “Les 
electriques 


are en 

le blinque...?” 


Ordering 2 croissant is one thing. Organising 
a mschanic to fix your break down :s cihto 
■ingther. AA Five Star Europe has an 
English-speaking emergency team 
available 24 hours 5 dev. They'll handle 
everything from getting your car here to 
arranging emergency accommodation. 

Cover costs as little as £38 CO for seven days. 
So ring now. bo fore yea take the car tc 
Europe. And get thy breakdown service that 
understands you. 


0800 444 500 


extn. 9000 or visit your AA Shop 


Insurance and 


;:r %ry -icksts also swlubk 



Five Star 
Europe 


u) QUR MEMBERS WE'RE THE 4TH EMERGENCY SERVICE 


Getting there 

There are two non-stop jumbos 
each day between London 
Heathrow and Montreal, on Air 
Canada (0990 247226) and BA (0345 
222111). There are also charters, 
notably from Gatwick, operated by 
companies such as Bluebird 


Fact file 


Express (0990 320000). Fares later 
in July and in August are high, 
around £500 return for scheduled 
Sights. £400-£450 for charters. As 
departure dates approach, there 


may be further discounts on 
charters to Toronto; Montreal is 
very busy. Alternatively, fly to 
Boston for around £360 return and 
continue by air or bus. 

Visit Canada Centre, 62-65 
Trafalgar Square, London WC2N 
5DY (0891 715000, premium rate). 



Canada without the bumps 


please, for your own sake, 
don’t do what I did. Canadian 
Regional, an airline that flies 
into more Canadian nooks and 
crannies than you shake a 
moose at, has this great Airpass 
that works Kki* an Inter Rail 
pass. \bu pay a fixed fee and get 
to fly an unlimited number of 
flights within a fixed amount of 
time. You can fly from New- 
foundland to Vancouver, from 
the North West Territories to 
Montreal. Boston, Seattle and 
Portland even come with the 
package. Travelling Canada 
from sea to sea is finally pos- 
sible for those both on a budget 
and with time constraints. 

There are two catches. First, 
you fly Canadian Regional 
routes. That means that to get 
from Toronto to Vancouver; the 
most direct route is Toronto- 
Thunder Bay-Wmnipeg-Saska- 
toon-Vancouven But, all the 
better to see Canada, right? 

Second, you fly standby. How 
big a catch that is depends on 
the time of yean And this is 
where my advice comes in. Do 
not. in an attempt to see how 
often you get bumped from a 
flight take 19 flights in 48 hours. 
Granted, I did not plan 19 fli g hts 
in 48 hours. But I was not 
bumped once and. like an ad- 
dicted gambler; Ijustkeptpush- 
ing my luck, daring ft to run out 

I bobbed out of gate B7 at 


Qeo Paskal uses her airpass to 
the full, and lives to regret it 


Pearson International in Tbron- 
to. This is Regional's own gate, 
hidden away to the bowels of 
the terminal, taking the people 
heading for unglamorous des- 
tinations such as Sudbury and 
Sarnia. Like the areas of Can- 
ada it serves, it is unpreten- 
tious, clean, friendly and 
superficially boring. 

Canadian Regional's short- 
est flight out of Toronto is to 
London, Ontario (city motto: 
‘‘More than you imagined”). 
Forty-five minutes one way. I 
went there a lot A typical rout- 
ing during my kamikaze 
mission was Toronto-London- 
Taronto -Sudbury (Home Of 
The Big NickeD-Tbrrmto-Lon- 
don-Wonto-Windsor (near De- 
troiti)-Toroflto-London-Tbnmto. 
In one day. 

The things I learned: If yon 
take more than two flights in 
one day with the same in-flight 
crew they assume you are a 
company spy. If you explain that 

you are just on an airpass, they 
letyou sit is the cockpit Maybe 
even during take-offs and land- 
ings. Cool After five flights, they 
may give you the whole bad; 
row to sleep on and invite you 
on their lay-over in Sault-Saint- 


Marie. Unless you have the 
drix&mg capacity of a camel de- 
cline. 

One of the things you do not 
want to hear your pilot say is 
“Looks like air traffic control 
has messed up again." And 
that pilots and co-pilots are 
not allowed to order the same 
meals. Preferably, they are not 
even supposed to eat in the 
same restaurants during fey- 
overs. They say this is to pre- 
vent food poisoning. 

All airports look the same. 
The security women in the 
London airport are the tough- 
est in the world. They even 
opened and sniffed my cran- 
berry juice. And a blind man fly- 
ing out of London has a T-shirt 


that reads; “If It’s No Scottish, 
It’s Crap**. 

One pilot collects old pin-ball 
machines. If you ask politely the 
flight attendants will dig out the 
special chocolate fudge cookies. 
Even if the crew and ground 
staff are wonderful, taking 19 
flights in 48 hours sucks. 

The worst of it was, after call- 
ing it quits I dragged myself 
over to a Gate B7 check-in 
woman (by now my best buddy) 
to brag. “That’s nothing," she 
said, “last summer; we had a 
German who spent his whole 
two-week pass going back and 
forth across the country. He 
must have taken 60 flights." I 
mumbled something Basil 
Fawity-esque and collapsed. 

There is an upside. All the 
flights qualified for frequent 
flier points. X cashed them in 
and went on a nice, long, seden- 
tary vacation in Malta. 


Do nothing 


And get paid for it. 



To get money fipj 

back on everything 

you spend, calllfc 


0800 100 11 


It pays you to] 




You wouldn’t eat half-baked 


moussaka. So why buy 
half-baked travel insurance? 



1 .. 


Tn ANNUAL, 

. ,l T HEL INSURANCE 


’ Ii, “ '"O.rs.dcc, 
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Where nature springs eternal 


Tropical and 
luscious, 

St Lucia is a 
jewel of a 
small landmass. 
It even boasts a 
drive-in 
volcano. By 
Victoria Pybus 


knew I was going to like it in 
* ■ St Luda when I stepped out 
| m to my creeper-edged 
■ hotel balcony on the first 
jaj morning and saw an irides- 
■^^cent green hummingbird 
whirring from flower to flower and 
Syringing each of them with its 
needle beak. A few seconds later a 
, mynah bird plunged into the same 
creeper, and I spotted its nest with- 
in arm's reach. That is largely what 

: St Luda is about nature. Not the 
tooth-and-daw variety, more the 
tropical, fast-growing, awning- 
leafed, luscious, brightly coloured, 
seductive and suggestively huge- 
•sfruited kind. Not for nothing is St 
fjidB. known as the “Helen of the 
West Indies”. 

St Luda (population 165,000; cap- 
ital Castries! is the second largest 
of the Windward Isles that farm part 
of the arc of islands enclosing the 
eastern Caribbean. The French is- 
land of Martinique is dearly visible 
20 miles to the north, and Barbados, 
and the Grenadines lie southwards. 
A small jewel oLa land mass, St 
Luda, 27 antes long by 14 miles wide, 
seems to have everything; spectac- 
ular mountain scenery, a drive-in vol- 
cano with solfatara (steaming 
sulphur springs, and malodorous 
gases that signify an active, but not 
apoplectic, volcano), a wild rainforest 
and a privately owned semi-tame 
foae (the botanical gardens). 

Tbe latter is at the little town of 
Soufrfere. which takes its name 
from the sulphur springs and en- 
closes a waterfall and the mineral 
baths eqjayed by the pre- Empress 
Josephine, whose birthplace in St 
Luda was'ather.&ther’s estate. %u 
can partajre ottheamrative powers 
of the waters (about £6 per bathe, 
plus £2 entry fee for the gardens). 

Other historical sites indude 
Pigeon Island, named for the mes- 
senger pigeons that the British 
used when they had a garrison on 
the island in the 18th century to look 
out for the marauding French. You 
can see the remains of the fortifi- 
cations, barracks and support bidd- 
ings in a beautifully sculpted parfc 
'ifourteen times (the island guides 
relentlessly inform you) St Lucia 
changed hands between the British 
and the French, who possessed it 



Soufriere and The Pitons, St Lucia: nature’s beauty best enjoyed with a slow rum cocktail at sunset 
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seven times each until the British 
Admiral Rodney finally secured 
British ownership by winning the 
Battle of the Saints in 1782 and get- 
ting a bay named after him into the 
bargain. The English language was 
established in 1842. 

The French legacy includes 
uearly all the place names and a 
widely spoken patois not easily un- 
derstood by foreigners; bcm ju 'good 
morning) and es u eme naje? 
(would you like to swim?) are two 
of the more interpretable phrases. 

The history of slavery' is hard to 
escape in St Lucia. Its handsome, 
dignified and charming people are 
slave descendants If they are 


aware of the irony of earning their 
touristic incomes from the once op- 
pressor nations, they are too polite 
to show it. Perhaps it is no longer im- 
portant as the island has been in- 
dependent since 1975. Former 
estates which can be toured in- 
clude the Marquis Plantation in the 
north east of the island. The once- 
profi table 30,000 acreage of the 
1700s winds up to a hilltop house. 
From there you can see the cove 
where the merchantmen would wait 
for the barrels of processed sugar 
to be conveyed by river and sea from 
the plantation factory to their holds 
and onward transportation to the 
sugar-blackened teeth of Europe. 


World Pictures 


Sporting activities are organised 
by the larger hotels and resorts and 
indude diving - especially at Anse 
le Chastenet - horse-riding, wind- 
surfing (at Club Med in the south), 
and deep sea fishing. Fbr beach 
bums there is the immaculate 
strand of Rodney Bay. Beware the 
snorkelling trips by catamaran. 
About six of these turn up simulta- 
neously at one tiny cove and hun- 
dreds of snorkellers in the water 
make it look like the spawning- 
ground of an odd-looking spedes. 

If you want to go further afield 
there are day-sails to the 
Grenadines, the islets between St 
Vincent and Granada, and Barbados 


Fact File 


Getting there 
BA <0345 222111) flies from 
Gatwick to St Luda: British 
West Indian Airways <0181- 
5771100) flies from 
Heathrow. The lowest official 
fare on BWLA is £898. but 
cheaper fares are available 
through discount agents such 
as Caribbean Connection 
(0171-344 3000). From 27 
Sept. Virgin Atlantic 1 01293 
747747) begins weekly 
services from Gatwick; 
discounted fares are likely to 
be widely available. The 
lowest at present, for travel 
in Nov. is £349. 

Charter flights are 
available from Gatwick and 
Manchester, mostly catering 
for inclusive tour customers 
of companies such as 
Thomson <0990 502399 > and 
Airtours <0541 500479). 

Long-haul flights serve 
Hewanorra airport at the far 
south of the island. 

Money 

Sterling is easily convertible 
to the Eastern Caribbean 
dollar at a rate of about £i to 
EC84.50. US dollars are also 
widely accepted. 

Further information 
St Lucia Tourist Office. 42la 
Finchley Road, London NW3 
6HJ <0171-431 4045). 


and Martinique. You can travel in- 
dependently around the island by 
local minibuses, which are cheap - 
but leave only when full 
The exquisite, glowing health of 
the local residents must be a testa- 
ment to their diet of varied root 
vegetables such as the greyish 
dasheene. plantain <a cousin of the 
banana), flints such as the mango, 
which grows wild, and papaya. The 
breadfruit which arrived courtesy 
of Captain Bligh. is almost a meal in 
itself. Meat which Includes chicken, 
kid and beet is not abundant locally, 
so the 30 or so tourist hotels are 
mainly stocked from Florida. Coco- 
nut milk from the green nut is a 
panacea for hangovers and infant 
gastroenteritis. The most commonly 
served fishes are the densely 
flavoursome tuna and kingfish. Ail 
kinds of cuisine are served, but 
Creole-style is the best 
The setting sun disappears al- 
most as fast as an anchor drops. But 
if the colours of sundown do not 
linger those of your rum cocktails 
wiH Bedtime is a lullaby of tree frogs 
and crickets before another day of 
being up with the hummingbird. 

Victoria Pybus paid £511 jbra half- 
board package with Style Travel 
(01 SI '758 1818 for reservations, or 
book through a local travel agent i. 


Even the fish were dressed for football 

That Summer 

HONDURAS, 1994, BY MATTHEW COLE 


ITALY’S ROBERTO Baggio stepped 
up to the penalty spot I could barely 
look. But the Brazilians sensed this 
was their moment 

They stared at him, then at me. 

I tried not to catdi their eye, silently 

willing Baggio on. 

In the Californian heat erf Pasa- 
dena’s Rose Bowl stadi um . Baggio 
began his run-up. Several thousand 
miles south down the Pan American 
highway in a resort compound on the 
n Jtmduran island of Roatan, the 
i Brazilians ignored the tropical sun- 
^ shine outside and stared even 

harder at the TV set 

I stared at the floor Thud. I 
looked up, and my heart sank. No 
bulging net, no Italian celebrations. 
The ball had gone high over thebar 
and Brazil had won the Wbrid Cup. 

The tanned young Braahans 
around me tipped back them heads 
and howled with delight Lost in the 
middle of their carnival I was now 
as invisible to them as the miserable 
Baggio was to the ecstatic Brazilian 

foam on the pitch. 

The barman cranked up tne 
stereo and Baggio wandered o£ 
head in hands. I could not pretend 
'o have been supporting Braal au 
^along, any more than he could have 
switched teams. 

Inaudible above the chants of 

“Bra^B^.itisa^ebet^ 


B TV CUUlU « u w»' t — - . 

jggio as the loneliest man m the 
Hid. I knew how he felt 
As scrums of holidaying fens 
etered playfully towaristte pool 
leaded back to the beach feeing 
•angely homesick and wondering 
ly I bad done it again. 


USA 94 was not the first World 
Cup 1 had made the mistake of 
watching while far from the safely 
of home. Fbur years earlier the 
venue had been a back-street bar in 
an Andean market town in Ecuador. 
The final act of Italia 90 was being 
played out in Rome, between the 
white man, or gringo, and the whole 
of South America. Well at least that 
is how the handful of villagers who 
glared at me as West Germany beat 
Argentina one nil saw it 

It is not that the people of 
Ecuador or Honduras were ever 
really hostile. Or that I am an un- 
gracious traveller The problem, as 
David Beckham can confirm, is that 
football dredges up some horribly in- 
appropriate responses. And they 
are best left to the privacy of your 
own home country. 

It is too personal. And you cannot 
explain things; like the way those 
Ecuadoreans saw the Argentine 
foam as South American crusaders 
pitted against an evfl gringo enemy 
represented by the West German 
team, my girlfriend and me. Or why 
walking into a holiday resort packed 
with the families of Brazil’s wealth- 
iest industrialists led me to support 
the vain European cause against the 
wor ld’s mightiest football machi ne. 

But then you come to your 
senses. Just two hours after finding 

myself an Italy fan for the first time 

in my life, football could not have 
been farther from my mind. 

I was on the white sands of west 
End, Roatan, shopping for a diving 
course at the dive shops up and 
down the beach of Half Moon Bay. 
Roatan is one of the “Bay Islands 



The perfect place to see the final? - Matthew Cole found that Roatan island was anything but ... 


off Honduras' Caribbean coast and 
one of the cheapest and best scuba 
resorts in the world. 

While Brits tend to go to Belize, 
this is where the Americans come 
- along with a few Brazilians. 

Over the next two weeks of gawp- 
ing at a fantasia of undersea flora 


and fauna, there were few re- 
minders of football. Like most of his 
compatriots, our American diver- 
master was more interested in spot 
ting barracuda, manta niv and the 
beautiful lace-finned drumfish 
around the reef than diM-ussing the 
“Worldeup" - he and hi.- kind pro- 


Fact File 


There are no direct flights 
between the UK and 
Honduras; most connections 
are via points in the United 
States. The best arrival point 
for Roatan is Honduras's main 
international airport, San 
Pedro Sula. 

In August, Journey Latin 


America (0181-7473108) 
has flights from London 
on Continental via Houston 
for £797 or American 
Airlines via Miami for 
£842. South American 
Experience <0171-976 
5511) offers £717 on Iberia via 
Madrid and MiamL 


nounced it as one word, like teacup. 
You see. even that was annoying. 

I was doing wed a( putting it to the 
back of my mind, though I could not 
help recognising the team strips of 
the squads of tropical nsh flitting in 
formation across the coral. And 1 am 
not sure whether the flashy Brazil- 


supporting angelfish were not sig- 
nificantly outplayed by the classier 
royal blue brilliance of the guppies. 

While the Brazilians and I could 
not forget its real significance, on 
Roatan the World Cup was a novelty. 
This is an island whose black Garl- 
funa population has a completely 
separate culture from that of the 
Spanish-speaking mainland. Roatan 
natives speak an English-based 
Caribbean patois and youth culture 
in the big “dty” capital of Caxen Hole 
is dominated by Jamaican ragga and 
American baseball 

Ecuador, of course, is a different 
story. For the Spanish Mestizo pop- 
ulation. if not the indigenous And- 
eans, football is big bananas - 
though in Ecuador nothing is quite 
as big as bananas. 1 watched Ger- 
many beating Argentina in the mar- 
ket town of Otovalo. a place famous 
for the enterprise of its native pop- 
ulation. Us massive market has 
made it such a popular stop on the 
hapb papkRT circuit that you feel it is 
only time before there is a Hard 


Rock Cafe on the high street 

For years there has been a pud- 
ding shop where blackberry and 
apple pies are served by the square 
yard, with ice cream or custard. 

But there is no TV in the pudding 
shop. Eventually we found a bar with 
a TV set and stepped out of the beau- 
tiful Andean daylight into the dark, 
candlelit bar to squint at a cathode- 
ray snowstorm through which you 
could just make out an impression 
of a match. I wished we had not both- 
ered Yet it is now my favourite story. 
Maybe there was, after all. some 
bond we shared with our fellow 
football fans in that bar. They knew 
that, like them, we were fans. And 
that meant that for a split second we 
knew exactly how much they hated 
us. If there is one certainty about the 
World Cup final this year, it is that 
the commentator at one stage will 
refer to the millions watching all 
round the world. 

When that happens, spare a 
thought for the Brit abroad, about to 
hare a perfectly good holiday ruined. 
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WEEKEND 


Journey into 
real Japan 

Amanda Ball abandons the kitsch and karaoke 
of Tokyo for a cultural experience at the Onsen 
baths, a hot spa on the misty peaks of Hakone 

E nough was enough. I MacArthur and John Lennon. 1 Chukoku no More (Forest of 
had to get out of wandered out to take liftman the ter- Sculpture) as the Japanese eollo- 
Tbkyo. Away from the race. As a die-hard JapanophD^ I quiaDy call it, is set in a forest with 
neon-lit crowds, the opted for green tea and elegant, pret- wisps of doud hanging over it The 
kitsch gambling halls ty pink sweets, which, like most open-air museum exhibits over 300 
and the whisky- Japanese sweets, were tasteless. Sit- sculptures, including a score bv 


E nough was enough. I 
had to get out of 
Tbkyo. Away from the 
neon-lit crowds, the 

kitsch gamhlmg halls 
and the whisky- 
induced karaoke crooning echoing 
out of the bars. So I headed for the 
station to catch the bullet train to 
Hakone, a tranquil spa region 62 
mjftes south west afthe capital. It was 
to be a day trip en route to Kyoto. 

Arriving at the station, I tried to 
cram my suitcase into the tiny lock- 
ers. But after half an houc and some 
language difficulties, I found the left 
luggage office. In complete contrast 
to everything else I had seen in 
Japan, this was a chaotic room foil 
of babbling women, unruly children 
and two uninterested attendants. 
One took my case, the other gave me 
a small purple ticket and said “Shut 
seven o'clock”. I wondered if I would 
ever see my suitcase again. 

Any sense of stress drifted away 
as I boarded the aptfy- named Ro- 
mance Car - Hakone is a pop ular 
honeymoon destination - and we 
began a slow climb uphilL We drew 
into the small station at Hakone- 
Yumoto, one of the seven spa towns. 

I set off down the twisty, narrow high 
street and soon spotted my first two 
stops. The Rojya, one of the oldest 
Western hotels in the country reach- 
ing upwards, and the Naraya. the 
country's oldest Japanese hotel, 
hidden on the downward slope. 

The Naraya has been managed by 
the same family for 14 generations, 
and is still protected from day- 
trippers - you cannot enter unless 
you are staying there. But just 
visiting the entrance is worthwhile. 

I walked down four stone stairs 
from the High Street and seemed to 
leave a century behind with each 
step. The ceremonial, formal Japan 
lingers powerfully here. 

European discovered Hakone in 
the 18th century and the Fujiya was 
built in 1878 as a place for them to 
stay. Since then it has played host to 
Charlie Chaplin, General Douglas 


Sea of 
Japan 


tingatacard-style square table over- 
looking a carp pool I could easily 
have imagined I was in the midst of 
an Agatha Christie mystery setin a 
British seaside hotel, for the place 
is redolent with Thirties charm. 

I was tempted to spend the after- 
noon on the terrace, to watch child- 
ren feeding the carp and squealing 
in terror when the fish opened their 
mouths, showing their soft pink 
throats. But the reason for the re- 
gion’s 2,000-year-old popularity the 
Onsen baths, beckoned. 

A Japanese bath is a cultural ex- 
perience. Ebr a start you have to 
wash before your bath. Then you sit 
back and relax in breathtabingty hot 
water, letting the steam rise up 
over your shoulders and face. How- 
ever, there are two main disadvan- 
tages. Firstly Japanese women are 
not built like Western women. If you 
are ever in a shop in Japan and won- 
der what those strange-shaped 
pieces of foam are for; weO, they 
create Western-style curves up top, 
and also down below. Yes - bottom 
pads. So a Western woman can elic- 
it discreet staring and some indis- 
creet giggling, from her Japanese 
counterparts. The other disadvan- 
tage is that no matter how hot the 
air temperature, it feels cold when 
you get out 

Back on the romance car, 1 was 
off upwards to see a museum setin 
the clouds. A surprising number of 
passengers turned out to be inhab- 
itants of the area, and at each sta- 
tion en route we would drop a few 
people (A At the penultimate station 
an elderly lady, dressed in canary 
yellow, about four and a half feet tall 
and of similar width, as she was 
laden with pink plastic shopping 
bags, alighted and began slowly to 
undulate like an elephant from side 
to side, up the step road ahead of her 


I stopped off at the top, but, 
hardly able to stand the stench, had 
no more than a cursory look from the 
concrete pathway As I took (Ain the 
cable cai; I could see the brave few 
making the 600-metre walk around 
the boding pools and steam vents. I 
turned to look forward to Lake Ashi 
and rising above it, dimly blue on the 
horizon. Mount Flip. 

I got off the cable car at the lake, 
where a few men in rumpled 
jumpers with thin rods dotted the 
shore, fishing for the bass and trout 
Contemplation of the calm was soon 
ruined by the approach of a Span- 
ish -style galleon. This is the idio- 
syncratic route to the other side. I 
soon realised that the peace was 
temporary however; as for the next 
40 minutes crowds arrived by cable 
car and waited for the galleon. 

At the end of the lake there is 
enough to keep you occupied for sev- 
eral days' sightseeing, but I had to 
skip all this history to get back in 
time to collect my suitcase. I arrived 
at the left luggage office at 7.05pm. 
The door was still open. The ticket- 
grying, time-warning attendant was 
still there, and my case stood for- 
lornly in the centre of the bare con- 
crete floor: 

“I waited for you," he said. 


» . - 


Chukoku no More (Forest of 
Sculpture) as the Japanese collo- 
quially call it, is set in a forest with 
wisps of doud hanging over it The 
open-air museum gxhihfts over 300 
sculptures, including a score by 
Henry Moore. 

Now it was time for the highlight 
of my round trip. I took the cable car; 
followed by the ropeway (the longest 
in Japan) over owakudcmi (the 
great boDing valley) and the qjtfloku 
(great hell). It was like entering a 
movie-maker’s demonic inferno, and 
it explained the hot spas below. 
Plumes of yellow sulphur burst 
brightly upwards. Starting as round 
balls tfvividyeQow, they spiralled up- 
wards, turning sunny yellow and then 

creamy white, as the sulphur dis- 
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Real Japan, at the foot of Mount Fuji 
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Getting there: the cheapest 
deals are with one-stop flights 
on airlines such as Aeroflot via 
Moscow, Air India via Bombay, 
Alitalia via Rome, Cathay Pa- 
cific via Hong Kong or Finnair 
via Helsinki at around £600- 
£700. Non-stop flights to Tokyo 
are operated by ANA British 
Airways, JAL and Virgin At- 
lantic, but there is little dis- 
counting at present from the 
lowest published fares of over 
£1,000. If you want a non-stop 
flight, the best deal is probably 


Fact File 

a “Discover Tokyo" package 
from Jaltour (0171-495 1775): 
you get flights to Tokyo, five 
nights in a good hotel for 
£1,108, based on two sharing, in 
August 

Easily the best-value way to 
reach the Japanese capital is 
on an air ticket to Australia. 
Because feres between the UK 
and Australia are so competi- 
tive, you can buy a London- 
Tokyo-Sydney return ticket for 
much less than a simple Lon- 
don-Tokyo return. 


Numerous discount agents 
offer flights to Sydney or Bris- 
bane, with an optional stopover 
in Tbkyo, for around £600-£700. 

Getting around: A seven-day 
Japan Rail Pass is available 
through Jal tours for £124. 

Getting information: the 
Japan National Tourist Organi- 
sation, 5th Floor 20 Savile Row, 
London WlX 1AE (0171-734 
9638), provides excellent free 
information on the country. 


Picture this 



THE SATURDAY CROSSWORD 


No. 3660. Saturday n July 



The first five correct solutions to this week’s puzzle opened next 
Thursday receive hardbacked copies of the Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations. Answers and winners' names will be published next 
Saturday. Send solutions to Saturday Crossword, f? O. Box 4018, 
The Independent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf London E14 
5BL Please use the box number and postcode and give your own 
postcode. Last week’s winners: G Baxter, Hatfield; J Pelikan, Pot- 
ters Ban R Morris, Threrton; A Mason, Mains; K Hey, Kdlington. 


By Mass ACROSS 

7 Huge wastage in fuel 

( 8 ) 

9 Great win -on form (6) 

10 Order English abridged 
reference (5) 

11 Juvenile has a rum 
time reforming (8) 

12 Home for pupil, with 
entries calculated by 
report (8-6) 

15 Prepare herb, curative 
measure (6) 

16 Disgruntle with bad re- 
sult (6) 

18 How intriguing! (14) 

20 Just like a bee? (8) 

22 Open up headed fish (5) 

24 Instrument that’s sta- 
ple in a group (6) 

25 Course including cab- 
bage (we hear) in dish 

, . (5-3) 


DOWN 

1 SZwSTa, solution 

2 One utensil’s over- 
turned lid (4) 

3 Enjoying leisure - not 
one for working (6) 

4 Knave almost makes 

trick (4) 

5 He has lots on his 
mind (10) 

6 Pen church work for 
voices (6) 

8 Investing in building 
(7,2) 

13 Acrimony, influenced 

by drug, has got me in Last Saturday’s solution 
charge (10) 

14 Where self-help leads 
to inner satisfaction? 

(9) 

17 Big events bringing in 
church money (8) 

18 Rough, meat pasty’s 
edges (6) 

19 Fhncy dressing? (6) 

21 Bring in bag, we’re 

told (4) 

23 A not entirely perfect 
state (4) 
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Insurers rule out payment 

for Millennium bug claims 


:> Year 2000 
bugs are no 
longer 
covered by 
insurance. By 
Paul Slade 



T he Millennium bug 
could incapacitate 
anything from your 
car to your video 
recorder Yet insur- 
ers are determined they will 
not pay out to help meet the 
cost ofreplacement 
Microchips nowadays run 
not only borne computers, but 
every other dectrical device in 
the house from the iron to the 
television set Chips in cars op- 
erate not just the on-board 
computer; but also vital sys- 
tems such as the steering and 
the brakes. 

No one knows how many of 
these devices will fail when tie 
year clicks round to 2000, set- 
ting off the notorious Millen- 
nium bug. Some may simply 
shut down -tricky if you’re dri- 
ving at the time -while others 
might trip the electronics. 
Now insurers are adding 

special MUlanTirnm CTrhisinns 
tn their pnHriag, malring rtriftar 

they wffl not j>ay out to repair 
or replace equipment which 
faflsbeqause of the bug. The ex- 
clusions appear on household 
contents policies, motor poli- 
cies and the extended repair 
warranties sold by electrical 
retailers. 

One reason for this action is 
that insurers simply have no 
idea of the magnitude of the 
problem. Without such exclu- 
sions, they- fear that their 
worldwide exposure to claims 
could be ruinous. 

Commercial Union’s lan 
Fratersays: "When an insurer 
fixes a price, he does so against 

the badqground of knowing the 
risk. The problem here is that 
no insurer actually knows what 
the risk is, so it’s hugely diffi- 
cult to fix a price and provide 
cover for it” . 

Phil Bell of Royal & Sun Al- 
liance says: “You can imagine 
lar ge amounts of domestic 
equipment having some sort of 
failur e nr malfunction come the 
date change. Even your toast- 
er has a chip in it even though 
toast has ho relevance to the 
data” .; 

Louise Bowden of the AA 
says; "There are electrical 
components right throughout . 




the car. You could be talking 
about anything in the car re- 
fusing to start to something go- 
ing ’pop’ while you're driving 
along." 

- Each policyholder's con- 
tract is being amended as it 
comes up for renewal Royal & 
Sun Alliance has been doing 
this since July. CGU - the 
merged Commercial Union 
and General Accident - 
will start writing exclusions 
into new policies from 
September 

In the case of the AA's poli- 
cies, the old wording excluded 
"mechanical or electrical fault 
or breakdown”. The new ex- 
clusion refers to "mechanical, 
electrical, electronic or com- 
puter fault failure, malfunction 
or breakdown." 


Strictly speaking, household 
and motor policies are not de- 
signed to pay out for damage 
such as Millennium-related 
breakdown. Insurers, though, 
win not take chances. 

Mr Bell says: “Because of 
the way policies are worded, it 
is not beyond the realms of pos- 
sibility that somebody may 
have tried to squeeze the def- 
initions to include this sort of 
loss. Our intention here is to 
make it absolutely clear that 
the policy does not cover these 
sort of losses." 

Policies, however, should 
still meet the cost of any dam- 
age caused by the equipment 
that has failed. Suzanne Moore 
of the Association of British In- 
surers, says: “Items them- 
selves which fail as a result of 


the Millennium bug won’t be 
covered on a contents policy. 
But if your video blows up and 
sets the house on fire, then the 
fire would be covered.” 

The same principle applies 
to a burglary made possible be- 
cause your alarm has failed. 
The burglary would be covered 
in the normal way. but not the 
cost of replacing the alarm. 
Similarly, if your car collides 
with another as a result of the 
brakes failing, the damage 
caused would still be covered, 
but not the cost of repairing the 
brakes. 

Some of the people likely to 
be hardest hit by Millennium 
bug problems are the self-em- 
ployed who need their com- 
puters in order to work. 

Even if you had the foresight 


to take out a specialist business 
interruption policy, this would 
rely on a spetified event such 
as fire or flood to trigger its 
benefits. The mere fact that 
your computer has collapsed 
owing to the year 2000 problem 
is not enough for a successful 
claim. 

Mr Frater says: "An insur- 
ance policy is designed to 
cover sudden and unforeseen 
damage. We’ve known about 
the Millennium bug for seven 
or eight years now, and 
it's something that can be 
put right if you take action 
now." 

For a Iree copy of the ABJ's 
booklets on Millennium cove r 
for homes and business, write 
to AB1. 51 Gresham Street. 
London EC2V 7H0. 


The Year 2000 problem has been anticipated for 
seven years, so insurers “pull the parachute” on 
Millennium bug claims 

Photomontage by Jonathan Anstee 


Thought for the day 


Cornhill 

aids 

retailers 

against 

claims 

THE INSURERS who back 
electrical retailers’ extended 
warranty schemes were 
among the first to protect 
themselves against year 
2000 claims. They had to act 
quickly, as these contracts 
commonly look four or more 
years into the future. 

Cornhill is the insurer 
behind extended warranties 
sold by retailers like John 
Lewis, House of Fraser and 
the Co-Op. Its own exclusion 
dause appears on all policies 
sold since April 1997. It 
points out that the policy 
will not cover any problem 
caused by failure “to process 
the change of year from 1999 
to 2000 and beyond". 

Bill Eslaw of Cornhill 
says: “What we hope people 
will do is check that anything 
they are buying is year 2000 
compliant We believe that it 
is the duly of the customer 
to check.” 

Cornhill policies sold be- 
fore April 1997 wifi be am- 
ended as they come up for 
renewal But the company 
wOl honour Millennium bug 
claims from old policies still 
in force when the problem 
occurs. 

Mr Eslaw says: “We 
clearly have to live with that 
because we issued the poli- 
cies for a number of years, 
and we can’t go back on our 
word.” 



its 


Pension top-ups investigated 



CHE PERSONAL Investment 


that it will investigate the po- 
tential mis -selling of personal 
pension top-up plans to mem- 
bers of the public. 

The regulator’s move fol- 


Heavy extra charges on privately-sold schemes 
are alarming the regulators. By Nic Cicutti 


dotal evidence” that some 
advisers are selling top-up 
schemes, called FSAVCs, in 
preference to in-bouse ones 


Pension top-ups are increa- 


worried'that their existing 
levels .of -contributions into 
company schemes wfllnot be 


trade body show that sales of 
FSAVCs remain popular. In 
1997, some 99,000 were sold, to 
avalueofCUlm. Up to now, the 
PIA has refused to intervene in 
rtiis market, arguing that there 
was not enough evidence to 
justify an investigation. 

However; experts argue that 

the heavy extra charges incur- 
red by privately-sold schemes 
are mostly responsible for the 


come in retirement- A private 
option is also available to 
savers and ts widefy sold. 


nf Tfrrteh insurers, the industry 


of their funds. 

The PIA’s latest about-turn 
comes at the same time as a 
survey l/y Pensions Manage- 
ment, a specialist magazine* re- 
vealed that even average- 


performing in-house schemes, 
or AVCs, performed as well as 
the best privately-managed 
funds. Research by Pensions 
Management was based on 
assumed contributions of £50 a 
month over five years. 

It showed the average in- 
house AVC delivered £4,222, 
compared with £3,735 from an 
FSAVC managed fund, a dif- 
ference of almost £500. The 
worst-performing company 
AVC delivered £3^86. £650 more 

than the worst FSAVC, which 
managed just £3,026. The mag- 
azine's survey blames heavy 
charges of private schemes for 
the underperformanee. 


Advisers engaged in this 
activity argue that FSAVCs 
offer the opportunity for in- 
vestors to broaden their 
investment options beyond the 
handful of funds typically 
offered by in-house schemes 
Yet Scottish Equitable, a 
significant player in this 
market, says in-house research 
shows that 53 per cent of its 
FSAVC policyholders opted for 
managed funds, the most com 
mon in-house option. A further 
22 per cent plumped for with 
profits funds, another type of 
fond commonly available 
through employer-sponsored 
AVCs. 


Advisers also argue that 
staff may not want employers 
to know where their money 
goes. But Pensions Manage- 
ment points out that if FSAVC 
contributions top £2.400 a year, 
the policyholder's OP scheme 
must be contacted to see if the 
1 5 per cent upper limit on con- 
tributions might be breached. 
The FSAVC provider must also 
contact the occupational 
scheme to let it know thaL a 
tree-standing plan has been 
taken out by one of its 
members. 

01 If you believe you may have 
been mis-sold an FSAVC. con- 
tact your adviser or the 
provider of the lop-up. asking 
h*r a review of your fund. If 
that fails, contact the PLA on 
017! 538 8861). 


■ *T ' - 


f’i; in 'Ki' w. information pack, the names of three local IFAs iimf a voucher for a free 
■>; mti* >u> ubhgsiitm. I understand that niKtfb* will call me as a mult of filling n: 
i#:r . .. m-.'i The address i5 IF.\P Limited, 1 7-/9 Emery Bond, Brisluuilon, Bristol BSf SPF. 
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2/PERSONAL FINANCE 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Saturday H July 1998 



ANOTHER WEEK, another 
investigation. This week, 
the Personal Investment 
Authority, the soon-to-be- 
corae-defunct financial ser- 
vices watchdog, announced 
that it is preparing to launch 
an investigate into pension 
top-up plans. 

The P3A said that it bad 
received anecdotal evidence 
from some occupational 
pension schemes, includ- 
ing Sainsbiny’s and British 
Airways, that advisers are 
selling these private 
schemes, called FSAVCs, 
in preference to recom- 
mending the in-house ver- 
sions. which are generally 
much better value. 

Why has taken the PIA so 
long to discover the poten- 
tial mis-sefliog of FSAVCs? 
The evidence has been 
screaming out for years. 

The issues are simple. If 
payments into a company 
pension scheme will not buy 
enough of a pension at re- 
tirement it is possible to top 
them up by making addi- 
tional voluntary contribu- 
tions (AVCs). This is an 
option available from every 
employer. 

The money is usually 
handed over to a fund man- 
ager and the investment 
returns are used at retire- 
ment to buy an annuity. 
Since employers are pre- 
pared to pay for a large 
slice of the management 
costs of the fond, plus the 
fact that they are ‘buying in 
hunt**, this means that an in- 
house AVC is almost always 
by for the cheapest options. 

By contrast, private top- 
ups - so-called “free-stand- 
ing” AVCs - typically involve 
a 5 percent bid-offer spread 
on one's investment which 
immediately reduces its 
value. Thereafter, manage- 
ment costs are entirely met 
by the investor; making the 
private top-up a poor-value 
choice. 

The scale of difference is 
detailed on our front page. 

Given these foots, the 
question has to be asked: 
Wliy are private FSAVCs 
sold at all? The answer is 
that advisers selling them 
stand to make an enormous 
amount of money. 

Sure, they will claim that 
with FSAVCs you can chose 
your own retirement date, 
whereas you cannot with a 
ordinary AVC - although 
how many would want to re- 
tire on the amount available 
to them through a top-up 



NIC 

ClCUTTI 

‘Free-standing 
AVCs are 
another scam 
on policy-holders * 


scheme alone is highly de- 
batable. 

You might also be told 
that FSAVCs giro greater in- 
vestment choice than, in- 
house schemes. Again, 


A budget for lofty 



that most private top-up 
buyers simfty replicate the 
investment strategy they 
would have Mowed in tiie 
company option. 

Lastly advisers will claim 
that many employees may 
not want their bosses know- 
ing to whom they pay their 
top-up money, hence the 
free-standing option. %t, 
given there is a legal re- 
quirement to inform the 
company pension scheme 
tha t someone is making pri- 
vate top-up provision, that 
argument does not bold 
water. 

The bottom line must be 
that FSAVCs are another 
scam inflicted on policy- 
holders. Fbrthe PIA to dis- 
cover “anecdotal evi dence” 
has mysteriously revealed 
ifcseKisafurthersignofhow 
in thrall it has been to the fi- 
nancial industry's interests 
and not the consumer’s. 


There are precious few days 
left for anyone who is a 
member of Nationwide 
Building Society to cast 
their votes for or against 
proposals to demutualise 
it The vote so for is neck 
and neck. 

As Michael Hardem, one 
of the chief proponents of 
demutualisation, acts in an 
increasingly bizarre man- 
ner, it foils on this column to 
remind readers of the con- 
sequences of flotation. If 
you vote in favour; you wSl 
pay for it in heavily in- 
creased mortgage charges 
and lower savings rates. 
It’s as simple as that 


LIKE MANY people Sharon has 
cruised along for years without 
much tb ought to financial plan- 
ning. 9ie has not built up ary 

sa vings but hag manag ed to 

accrue over £3,000 in ovmdraft 
and credit card debts. Sharon 
has a property worth £140,000 
(with an outstanding mortgage 
of around £76,000).. 

Site also has a two-year-old 
da u ghter Mimrte The father 
(from whom Sharon is sepa- 
rated) owns a small percentage 
of the property -his stake cur- 
rently bang worth £23,000 - 
which Sharon has to pay off 
when Mmrde reaches 18 or fin- 
ishes fuD-time education. One 
issue is whether this should be 
cleared earlier or whether Sha- 
ron should f*nnppyjtraip on max- 
imteing the value of her 
property through a loft conver- 
sion which she could then rent 
out for extra income. 

The adviser: Fiona Price, man- 
aging director; Fiona Price & 
Partners, 33 Great Queen Street, 
WC2B 5AA <0171 430 0366). 

Hie Advice; Sharon needs to 
impose some discipline on her 
finances. 1 suggest a simple 
budgeting exercise. By writing 
down what she spends 
fmcftufing everything from cafe 
lattes to her travel expenses) 
for the next month Sharon will 
be able to see what her money 
is doing. 

She believes she can spare 
£200 a month. She could use this 
to pay off her debts. Credit 
cards cost between 14 and 24 per 
cent APR. Authorised over- 
drafts are around 10 - 20 per 
cent APR, unauthorised over- 
drafts are much more expensive 
- between 26 and 35 per cent 
APR, phis additional fees, so it 
is extremely important to get 
this kind of debt out of the way. 

The next priority is a cash 
reserve. Once Sharon’s debts 
are paid off she should carry on 
saving in order to build up a 
cash reserve for emergencies, 
say three to six months worth 
of outgoings (£5,000 to £10,000). 

I recommend she starts with an 

instant access account and 
then moves to a 90-day notice 
account to get better rates 
once she has built up, say, 
£1,000. Savings accounts 
offered by supermarkets and 
life insurers are paying good 
rates at tiie moment for instant 
access accounts (between 6.5 to 
7 per cent gross). Building 
societies offering postal notice 


Financial Makeover 


NAME: SHARON MARSHALL AGE: 41 
OCCUPATION: CLINICAL RESEARCHER 


accounts pay the best rates (7 
to 7.5 per cent gross). 

Now to the bigger issues. 
Sharon has mentioned that life 
assurance is not an issue as she 
has some cover built into her 
pension scheme and Minnie's 
father would look after her if 
Sharon had an accident How- 
ever Sharon should consider life 
cover on her ex-partner. It 
could be taken out on a “life of 
another” basis, whereby she 
owns the policy and pays the 
premiums so Sharon would 



and 


better. 
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receive the payment if he died. 

Sharon should also think 
about protecting her income in 
tiie event of being unable to 
work for a long time due to 
accident or illness. Her 
employer will continue to pay 
her for a while but she should 
consider an income replace- 
ment policy that will provide an 
income if she is unable to work 
for more than, say, six months. 
A policy providing £1.200 per 
month up to age 65 would cost 
around £50-60 per month. 

I don’t think Sharon needs to 
worry about her pension at 
this time. It is an excellent 
scheme providing good benefits 
at low cost. She has been in this 
scheme for nearly 6 years and 
still has around 23 years before 
her intended retirement at 65. 
If she remains in the scheme, 
or similar ones, until retirement 
she will have quite a respec- 
table pension, especially as she 
has further benefits from pre- 
vious jobs in Australia and New 
Zealand. She will also have the 


state pension and should com- 
plete a BR19 form, available 
from local DSS offices, to find 
out how much this will be. 

Sharon should also consider 
shortening the term of her 
mortgage, as this is not cur- 
rently due to be paid off until re- 
tirement at 65. 

The percentage of Sharon’s 
property owned by her ex-part- 
ner (£23,000) will increase as the 
value of her home goes up (but 
not as a result of home im- 
provements). If property prices 
go up by less than the rate of 
mortgage interest then she 
would be better off leaving the 
debt as it is. Property prices 
have only increased by 5.4 per 
cent a year over the last five 
years, but dearly this could be 
higher; or lower; in the future. 

Sharon's first option is tom- 
crease her mortgage now in 
order to pay the debt off But 

then she will have extra interest 
payments to make. It might also 
be difficult to arrange this as her 
mortgage will be higher than 


banks and bmkfing societies are 
normally happy to lend. 

Option two, then, is to save 
in order to pay off the' debt It 
is difficult to assess how much 
Sharon needs to save as the 
debt is a moving target -it will 
vary as the value of the house 
varies. If house prices increase 
by 5.4 per cent a year then the 
debt would amount to around 
£51,000 after 15 years (the date 
when the debt has to 'be 
cleared. If she saved around 
£150 a month (which is within 
her budget), then her savings 
would have to grow by 8 per 
cent net of charges to dear this 
debt This will need to be mon- 
itored over the years but seems 
a reasonable assumption to 
start with. 

Now to Sharon’s dream -the 
loft conversion. She feels this 
space would be needed once 
Minnie is in school in order to 
provide space for an au pair. In 
the meantime, she wants to 
rent the extra room to students 
from the local language college. 


If you are interested in a free 
Money Makeover and are 
happy for your name and 
picture to appear mUiepaper. 
please lorite to AndrewTferity, 
The Independent, One Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf, 
London, E14 5DL 
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TESCO PERSONAL FINANCE TRAVEL INSURANCE 


The produce: Tfesco Personal Finance 
Travel Insurance 

The deal: Supermarket shoppers who are 
already being won over in droves into 
buying a range of Tfesco’s personal finance 
products are now being offered travel 
cover too. 

The cover is targeted at individuals and 
families who might otherwise be tempted 
by travel insurance packages on offer 
from tour operators, themselves known for 
their uncompetitive policies. 

So. for instance, Tesco says that a sin- 
gle-trip policy to Spain for 15 days, cover- 
ing two adults and two children under 10 
would cost £64.53. including insurance 
premium tax OPT) at 17.5 per cent which 
will however not be applied until 1 August 
This compares to £146 from Sunworid and 
£113.80 from Airtours. 


The cover available over the phone, in- 
cludes the standard range of benefits, plus 
a 24-hour assistance service and legal 
advice line. 

Plus points: Tesco's cover is different in 
one major respect: unlike some travel op- 
erators, which require a two-week trip (Sat- 
urday to Saturday, for instance) to have up 
to three weeks’ cover to include the full 15 
days, the supermarket allows you to do it 
by the day. 

This allows it to be more competitive 
than the tour operators. 

Drawbacks and risks: Frankly, anyone 
wanting a good deal would probably avoid 
tour operators' travel cover like the plague, 
so to make comparisons with them is pretty 
pointless. 

A real comparison should be with 
Columbus, whose two-week Europ ean 


travel cover for the same family costs £36; 
Worldwide Travel whose similar cover 
costs £30, Boots, which charges £35 and 
Wbridcover Direct, charging £30.94. In all 
these cases, IPT is calculated at 4 per cent 
Verdict: In recentyears, Tesco has aimed 
its image upmarket, seeking to supplant 
Sainsbury’s as the darling of the quiche- 
buying middle classes. This product shows 
that, where travel insurance is concerned, 
it still thinks it’s aiming at a mythical beer- 
smiling fish- and -chip-eating family of 
Rodneys and Sharons in Marbella. Trou- 
ble is. Rodders ain’t stupid. He may fink ’e 
knows nuffink about finance, but ’e knows 
”ow ter suss out a good bazgain. knowwfaa’ 
I mean? An’ it ain't Tesco’s. 

Marks out of five: Zero 






Sharon Marshall: would like to have a loft conversion that could be used to accommodate lodgers - and generate extra income Nicola Kurtz 


Although it sounds good, 
Sharon needs to look carefully 
at all tiie considerations related 
to this. Apart from the hassle- 
fectontbe additional cost would 
need to be covered bya Joan or 
an increase to her mortgage. 
The additional advance on the 
mortgage is the cheaper option. 
,but_she will .be paying the 
interestfbr a longer period and 
hence the eventual cost will be 
hi gher, she should also ensure 
she is comfortable with the im- 
plications of having someone 
else living in her home. 

That said, she would be 
receiving an extra income and 
the tax man allows you to re- 
ceive up to £4350 per year in 
this way without paying tax. ' 
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Bargain Basement 


AIG LIFE is launching a four-year Guar- 
anteed Savers’ Bond linked to the FTSE 
100 share index. The bond, which tracks 
the top 100 UK companies’ share perfor- 
mance, guarantees a return of investors' 
capital if markets faff or up to 46.41 per cent 
of any growth in the index over that peri- 
od, excluding dividends. Call 0800 413978 
for details. 


plus free PC banking on BoS’s Home Of- 
fice Banking Service. Call 0800 313111. 


HSBC IS launching a unit trust the UK 
Growth & income Fhnd, aimed at outper- 
forming the FTSE Ail Share index by at 
least 1.5 per cent. The trust which is 
PEPable, has a 5.2 percent initial charge 
and a 1.25 per cent annual management 
fee. Call 0800 289505. 


FRAMLINGTON IS launching a European 
PER investing in blue chip stocks, with a 
focus on fin ancial services and consumer 
goods. A discount of 3 per cent on the ini- 
tial charge ‘of 5 per cent is available for one 
week, beginning on Monday. There is an 
annual managemnt charge of 1 5 per cent 
Minimum investment is £500, or £50 month- 
ly. Call 0345 775511. 


dates. Write to Shelton House, High Street 
Woburn Sands, Milton, keynes, MK17 8SD, 
enclosing a cheque for £2 to include P&B 


BANK OF Scotland is launching a package 
for students which includes an interest-free 
overdraft of up to £800 in the first year, ris- 
ing to £900 in subsequent years and £1,000 
in the final year. Accounts in credit earn 5 
per cent gross. A fee free Visa Card with 
a £500 limit on acceptance is also available 


PREMIER FUND Managers is offering 
copies of its Shareholder Perks Guide, 
which gives details of perks and discounts 
to holders of various company shares. The 
guide is available for £2.50 by railing osoo 
212577. 


NEWCASTLE DIRECT, the sales arm of 
Newcastle Building Society, is offering 
holders of with-profits endowments and 
whole of fife policies the option of borrowing 
against their policies, with interest on the 
loan diarged at 10 per cent Loans will be 
secured against the value the pdicK with 
borrowing limits based from £1,000, up to 
100 per cent of its surrender value. Call 
0191 2442468 between 8am and 8pm Mon- 
day to Friday. 


the David Aaron Partnership, indepen- 
dent financial advice firm, is offering a 18- 
page Guide to Corporate Bond PER 
including current yields, risk ratings, a 
breakdown of charges and income payment 


CO-OPERATIVE insurance Services is 
launching Platinum Bond Hus, a with-prof- 
its bond with &s per cent bonus rate in the ■ 
first yean The bond charges 5 per cent to 
its first year; foiling to 4 per cent on 
amounts of 00,000 or more, with a forther 
2 per cent reduction for transfers from a 
maturing CIS policy. Mimimum invest-' 
ments are £5QQ. Call 0800 868500. 
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• MPs rally to political bids 


Auctioneers find 
a public 
fascination for 
politicians’ 
memorabilia 
By John Windsor 


THE FIRST auction dedicated to 
political memorabilia is being held 
fay Sotheby's next week. Who collects 
such stuff? Politicians, of course. 

Tbny Banks, Minister Cor Sport, is 
an astute collector and has been ad- 
vising Sotheby’s. He is selling four 
pieces in the sale - including Sir 
Robert Peel’s inkstand - and will be 
bidding, too. 

Specialised theme sales are a sign 
V ofawefl-stocked and buoyant art and 
antiques market Sotheby's director 
Hugo Swire, who put this sale to- 
gether; believes that “association 
value" will lure more bidders for 
books, silver, paintings or pottery 
than if thqy had been sold in their 
separate categories. 

You may not worship politicians, 
but this first-ever sale of political 
artefacts is bound to fetch high 
prices, 

Mr Banks is something of an 
icon as a collector. Amateurs board 


indiscriminately. He trades in pieces 
that come his way cheaply - espe 
dally Tory ones - in order to buj 
y more valuable memorabilia of surf 
rumbustious radicals as Pox anc 


Wilkes. 




Indeed, should his political career 
come to an end. he could easily be- 
come a professional dealer in polit- 
ical memorabilia, visiting country 
sales and tapping into computer 
databases of forthcoming auctions. 
His “day job", as he calls it, leaves 
little time currently for that. 

Every serious collector remem- 
bers die time when they started trad- 
ing to buy what they really wanted 
Mr Banks was after a bust by 
Joseph NoUekens of Charles James 
Fox - a snip at £2^00 - but it was out 
of his reach financially. 

He consigned to a Phillips auction 
27 mostly run-of-the-mill pieces 
picked up during his travels - in- 
cluding a chamber pot with Glad- 



stone's portrait in the bottom; a Luck 
and Flaw spitting-image teapot of 
Margaret Thatcher, and Disraeli's 
shaving kit - which fetched £1.150. 
The Thatcher teapot raised £207 and 
the whole consignment £5.773. He 
got his NoUekens. 

“Fbr me, collecting political mem- 
orabilia is a hobby”, he says. “I can’t 
afford to fund it, so it has to pay for 
itself, I could not afford the 
NoUekens bust, but I realised I bad 
money tied up in a whole range of 
things, such as mass-produced Dis- 
reali and Gladstone plates worth £70- 
£80 each.” 

In a sense, the Sotheby's sale 
spoils the fun. Hitherto, Mr Banks 
has been a one-man market, his 
name passed around among dealers. 
A London dealer alerted him to Sir 
Robert Peel's gilt-bronze inkstand 
and bought it on his behalf at auc- 
tion. 

For Mr Banks, it was a ready- 


made trade-in item - “1 bought it 
knowing that there's a lot of inter- 
est in Peel". It is estimated at u prof- 
itable £1,500- £2.000 at Sotheby's next 
week, and could go higher. 

AU the high-rollers are expected 
at the sale - Lord Archer, Lord Ken- 
neth Baker. Lord Cowrie. Lord St 
John Stevas. Lord Harris (the car- 
pet magnate), and Michael Hesel- 
tine. Who wiU bid for Mr Banks's 
portrait by Richard Matthews of the 
bankrupt, liar and rogue Horatio 
Bottomley MP? Estimate £700- 
£1,000. Admirers of Kenneth Clarke, 
the former Chancellor, perhaps? 
There’s no connection, of course. 
The portrait just looks like him. 

There are over 80 drawings by Fe- 
liks Topoiski in the sal e, but Winston 
Churchill dominates it. Two paint- 
ings of his are estimated £25.000- 
£35.000 (“Blue Grass. La 
Capponcina“> and £25,000- £35,000 
(“Garden Scene at Breccles"). 


Mr Banks puts political memo- 
rabilia into three categories - icons 
■ such as a NoUekens bust >. associ- 
ation items t things that belonged to 
politicians) and the creative (liter- 
ature and art by politicians'. 

Churchill s character as a politi- 
cian shines through his paintings. 
They have colour and courage. He 
attacked the canvas with a full 
brush and was never affaid to tack- 
le difficult subjects such as moving 
water and reflected light 

Churchill's monogrammed blue- 
velvet evening slippers are esti- 
mated £3.000-£5.000; his black plush 
top hat at £5.000-£8.000; and the in- 
scribed cigar case given to him on 
his 86th birthday by his chum, the 
Greek shipping magnate Aristotle 
Onassis. is £10.000-£l 5,000. Mr Swire 
says the cigar ease would be “not a 
bad conversation opener to pro- 
duce out of your DJ at a dinner". 

A wooden cigar box that once con- 


tained "Churchill's Don Joaquin 
Havana" cigars, catalogued as hav- 
ing been given by Churchill to his 
bodyguard. Edmund Murray, is es- 
timated E800-C1.000. A letter signed 
by Churchill and framed with one of 
his cigars is also £SOO-£i.OOO. During 
his lifetime, when he gave away cig- 
ars. Churchill would sometimes say: 
"Smoke it Nobody wfl] believe I gave 
it to you". 

Biggest test of Sotheby's political 
Biggest dog in the sale? - Ramsay 
MacDonald's carved oak table 
around which the modem Labour 
Part}' held its first meetings in 1900 
(£5.000-£7,000). How many New 
Labour supporters would be seen 
dead with that? 


The Political Sale. Wednesday 1 5 
July <2pmi. Sotheby's, 34-35 New 
Bond Street. London Wl iOITI-293 
5000). 


THE LONDON Stock Exchange 
and Frankfurt’s Deutsche Borse 
say their linkup this week should 
presage the formation of a pan- 
European market-place. How- 
ever. such a market is already 
being overtaken bv develop- 
ments in cyberspace. 

For example. Electronic Share 
Information (SSL, one of the 
UK’s leading personal finance 
sites is effectively being taken 
over by ETrade, the US's num- 
ber two execution-only site. This 
deal was announced last month 
and presages the introduction of 
a fully-automated dealing service 
available to us in shares in ihe 
UK, Europe, the US and Japan. 
It should also be significantly 
cheaper than services currently 
available. 

If. on the other hand, you 
want some practice before you 
plunge into stockmarkets which 
are, after all, looking distinctly 
"loppy”, why not try’ your hand 
at the Wall Street simulation 
provided by MainXchange where 
JOU invest 100.000 virtual dollars 
in a pretend portfolio? 

As a basic source of informa- 
tion, you may find it useful to 
check out what is available on 
Yahoo!. Its UK financial site offers 
share quotes, news and company 
profiles. If you already surf the net 
you will probably be familiar with 
the basic Yahoo! search engine 
and you may even be tempted to 
invest in this Internet stock your- 
self. Think very carefully before 
you do. The US markets, where 
most of these shares are quoted, 
appears to be in the grip of what 
can only be described as "Inter- 
net insanity’" sparked off by the 
purchase by Disney of a 43 per 
cent stake in an Internet firm, 
lnfoseek, last month. 

Yahoo! is one of the “hottest” 
stocks on Wall Street at the mo- 
ment valued at around $9bn 
<£5_5bm. which makes it bigger 
than some of the best known 
names in US industry. The US 
software and information tech- 
nology’ business has created thou- 
sands of millionaires. But there is 
an elite of the elite, the billionaires 
and. this month, Yahoo! 's soaring 
value helped its co-founder, 31- 
year-old David Filo, join the men 
who founded Microsoft Oracle 
and Intel in the billionaire club. 

Yahoo! is one the big two 
players on the Internet second 
only to America Online (AOL>. 


INTERNET 
INVESTOR 
ROBIN AM LOT 



It has a registered user base of 
more than IS million members 
and its traffic grew to an average 
of 115 million page riews per day 
in June. A page view is defined 
as one electronic page of infor- 
mation displayed in response to 
a user request 

So fan so impressive but the 
virtual reality of the Internet 
appears to have crept into the rat- 
ings of Internet shares. On Wed- 
nesday, Yahoo! kicked off the 
Internet stocks reporting season 
with its second quarter earn- 
ings. It turned in a larger than ex- 
pected operating profit of $8.1 m. 
However, at the bottom line it still 
showed a net loss, leaving AOL 
the only Internet stock showing 
a profit on a regular basis. Among 
others, for example, the online 
bookseller Amazon has over two 
million customers but has not yet 
made a profit 

Quite simply, by any normal 
measure of share valuation, Inter- 
net stocks have become com- 
pletely divorced from economic 
reality. The chances of these 
shares continuing to defy gravi- 
ty are close to zero. The excess 
is being generated by a hope of 
finding the next Microsoft or the 
next Intel but picking the cyber- 
space winners is likely to turn out 
to be as scientific and require as 
much luck as winning the Na- 
tional Lottery. By all means invest 
through the Internet but it is still 
far too early for the average 
punter to invest in the Internet 

ESI: www.eslco.uk 
ETrade: www.etrade.com 
MainXchange: 
wwwmainxchange.com 
Yahoo!: finance.yahoo.co.uk 
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The decision to approve products could be risky By Stephen McDowell 


THE GOVERNMENT has made much of its 
commitment to offer protection to in- 
vestors from the rapacious attentions of 
the financial services industry. Yet one of 
its proposed changes on how the sale of 

some investment products should be con- 
trolled could leave savers with an un- 
^ pleasant dilemma. 

Investors are facing the predicament 
after the announcement of the Treasury's 
plans to introduce a “benchmark” for 
Labour’s new Individual Savings Account 
iTSA), which is set to replace PEPs in April 
□ext year: 

The benchmark seal of approval will be 
called the CAT mark, short for Cost, Ac- 
cess and Terms. It will be allocated to those 

ISAs deemed to be the best bargain for 
consumers. The proposal has sparked a 
row within the industry, with some fond 
managers claiming - perhaps unsurpris- 
ingly, given that they are unlikely to receive 
one - that the CAT mark could have ex- 
actly the reverse effect 
V Currently it is likely that only “track- 
er” funds which replicate the progress of 
the FTSE and other share indexes, will 
- qualify for the CAE This is because they 
are seen as simple and therefore easy to 
understand Moreover; most charge a flat 


management charge of just l per cent a 
year and apply no entry and exit fees. 

The news has delighted those who 
currently sell tracker funds. Virgin Direct 
the financial arm of the airline tycoon 
Richard Branson, has weighed in, pub- 
lishing a survey which claims that 54 per 
cent of savers want their ISAs to be 
benchmarked 

Rowan Gormley, chief executive at Vir- 
gin Direct, argues that a combination of 
charges in excess of the 1 per cent limit 
suggested by the Government, plus under- 
performance compared to his own track- 
er fund, has cost investors £3Jbn in the 
past four years alone. He says; “CAT- 
mar king ISAs will not just get more peo- 
ple saving. It will make sure they get the 
fair deal they deserve.” 

Yet the majority of the investment 
community, which relies on “active” hind 
manag ement- the in dividual selection of 
stocks designed optimise an upward per- 
formance of the index or to limit damag- 
ing fells - argues the rules on fees are too 

restrictive. 

The Financial Services Authority, the 


new City watchdog, has also weighed in. 
announcing that it is “strongly consider- 
ing" requiring those pro\iders who do not 
have a CAT mark to declare so on all their 
product literature. 

The row means two schools of though! 
are now emerging. In one. the "active” 
providers are saying they will not bother 
with CAT marks. They will just launch ISAs 
and sell them as they did with PEPs. re- 
lying on their performance and their cus- 
tomers’ loyalty. The other, the trackers, will 
tell their customers that their product is 
better because the Government approves 
of their methods and the big paw-mark is 
on the documents to prove it. 

If so, the contrast between the two ap- 
proaches could become confusing. Figures 
from the Association of Unit Trusts and In- 
vestment Fluids (Autif) show that the ac- 
tively managed community represents 
£45.45 bn under management as opposed 
to the £6.77bn in trackers. The non- 
benehmarked products on the market 
would for outweigh those which the Gov 
emmenl has rubber-stamped. 

The "actives” argue that trackers arc 


all very well in a bull market when shares 
are going up. But what happens when a 
big correction occurs? Investors whose 
funds plummet in fine with all other stock 
prices would blame the Government for 
giving its approval to what is. ultimately, 
just as risky a form of investment as any 
equity -based fund. The Government will 
have contradicted the entire point of the 
CATmark and look very foolish indeed. 

The City's answer Ls straight forward 
- you cannot CATmark equity invest- 
ment because there is a danger you will 
imply there is the same level of risk as a 
cash or bond investment. 

Mike Webb, deputy chief executive of 
UK retail at Invesco GT says: “This is a 
very likely scenario. CATmarking has 
turned the Government into product de- 
signers. which is dangerous. Our view is 
that they should not CATmark equity in- 
vestment at all. Another danger is that we 
could see significant flows into CAT 
marked funds which will drive up slock 
prices regardless of the quality of the un- 
derlying business. This is creating a false 
mai’kei." 


Sheila NicoIL head of legal and fiscal af- 
fairs at Autif, adds: “Our concern is that 
there will be ISA 'mis-buying'. Novice in- 
vestors are being put into equity invest- 
ment as a starting point regardless of 
whether or not it may be suitable for them. 
They are being attracted into trackers 
which have full equity exposure and no pro- 
tection when there is a fall. 

"Thke Japan If you had been in an index 
tracker for the last 10 years, you would be 
in trouble. You would have done better in 
an actively managed fund." 

John Yule, marketing director of 
Friends Ivozy & Sime, a fond management 
firm, says: "Tracker funds for first-time 
investors? Trackers go up and down too 
and so there is a danger of convincing peo- 
ple that trackers are a safer option.” 

Roger Cornicle marketing director of 
PerpetuaL says: “The issue of education 
is crucial. Otherwise, investors will assume 
that there is no downside risk. The Gov- 
ernment seal of approval on trackers 
suggests to the new investor that active 
runds don't offer good value for money, and 
will therefore be ignored. 


"What we will also have is a movement 
of the investment industry to say this is 
not a benchmarked product and it is not 
for the following reasons, which will hare 
exactly the opposite effect that the Gov- 
ernment proposed for CAT standards in 
the first place." 

Jeffrey Mushens, director of sales and 
marketing opportunities at M&G. said: 
“Why not let the consumer choose? They 
are good at choosing and providers are 
good at offering choice. Thackers are a 
good option but not necessarily the best. 
They are 100 per cent equity and there- 
fore the most risky." 

Rowan Gormley is unimpressed: “Will 
the market polarise? Yes. Will choice be 
limited? No. All the active managers will 
declare tracker funds useless but if the 
market moves that way, they'll be felling 
over themselves to launch one. The ar- 
gument that investors will not understand 
what they are buying is baloney. The 
chance of them understanding is greatly 
increased when what they are buying is 
simple: you get the index. less I per cent 
In a bull market nine out of 10 active fond 
managers would come in lower." 

Stephen McDowell writes for ‘Finan- 
cial Adviser'. 
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Cross-border 
trading is the 
reality as 
automated 
cyber-brokers 
set the trend 
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Direct Line Rates 


Direct Line Inrrrwrf Access Account 
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8.19% ’ 


Direct Lbe Ponnul Loans 


AMOUNT OF LOAN 

.<4,000 

< 8.000 

<16.000 

All rates correct at 1st July 1098. 
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SOME YEARS ago I was asked 
to help complete a script for an 
educational video on financial 
services. If ever an industry 
needs teaching, financial ser- 
vices does, but this was not 
“John and Jane buy shares”. In- 
stead, it was aimed at senior 
businessmen who, it appeared, 
were still ignorant of how tech- 
nological change was driving fi- 
nancial markets and trans 
actions. 

Since preparing this script, 
considerably progress has been 
made. E>e materialisation of se- 
curities was introduced, albeit 
for a limited range of stocks only. 
Settlement times have short- 
ened, and seem set to contract 
further. Cross-border trading is 
becoming the rule rather than 
the exception. The ultimate aim 
of near-simultaneous transac- 
tion, settlement and delivery 
no longer looks fanciful 

As we progress to the Utopi- 
an market of the future, it seems 
dear fhat some riders will be un- 
seated along the way. This must 
have been behind the London 
Stock Exchange's reversal of 
previous polity when it an- 
nounced a surprise link with 
Frankfurt this week. 

It was more a statement of in- 
tent than a detailed plan to cre- 
ate a Europe-wide stock 
exchange, but it does lay down 
a bhieprife fbr the future t¥e can 
expect more of the same as tech- 
nology starts to take over the 
role of dealer settlement agent 
and even banker. 

It was Bill Gates of Microsoft 
who said that we need banks, 
but not bankers. Not long ago 
there was rioting on the Karachi 
Stock Exchange floor as dealers 
there began to realise their fu- 
ture was in jeopardy firom au- 
tomated trading systems. SETS 
has been slow to establish itself 
in London, but is now a reality. 
The future is plain to see. 

Those investors able to em- 
brace new technology will un- 
doubtedly benefit from the 
changes taking place, although 
this is not as a direct result of 
the Europe-wide link up. Inter- 
net dealing is veiy mud) a fact 
of life in the US. There you can 
input your order to a cyber- 


broker and no human interven- 
tion is needed before it is exe- 
cuted The result has been lower 

r tealing char g es . 

Even though more and more 
hrokers are offering services on j 
the World Wide Web in the UK 1 
by and laige dealing instructions 
still require manual interven- 
tion. 

Automation is all very well, 
but it omits from the equation 
what many private investors 
are seeking - personal advice. 
If you want to surf through the 
vast array of information avail- 
able on the Internet, you will 
probably find sufficient opin- 
ions on a particular stock or 
share to reach a conclusion, 
but that may not be how you 
wish to manage your affairs. So, 
for the greater percentage of 
private investors in the UK 
this part of the new technology 
will have little appeal 

Whether or not mega-ex- 
changes covering a whole con- 
tinent will deliver savings for the 
man in the street, I have yet to 
be convinced. True. SETS did 
trim commission charge on in- 
stitutional deals from 20 basis 
points to 10, but that is hardly 
relevant to the private investor 
paying 1.5-2 per cent on each 
deaL Welcome the new market 
by all means, but do not get too 
excited that you will achieve any 
direct benefit 

What does seem inevitable, 
though, is that analysts will now 
look at Europe on a continental 
rather than a country basis. 
Many managers have been 
doing this, but it seems in- 
evitable that a single currency 
block means there no longer re- 
mains any reason to differenti- 
ate between French, German or 
Scandinavian companies. 

Inevitably this will lead to 
some rebalancing of demand fbr 
various stocks. UK investors 
should be prepared to buy Akzo 
rather than Glaxo, or Siemens 
in place of GEC. 

Make sure your advisor can 
help you both choose and deal 
in the right stocks. 


Brian 3b ra is chairman of the 
Greig Middleton investment 
strategy committee 
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Index-Tracking PEP for low charges and proven performance 
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Trade in endowments 


// 


for planned returns 


SAVERS SEEKING a marginally safer 
haven for their money in today’s more 
volatile stock markets are being sold 
tbe merits of an old and much- 
maligned investment - with-profits 
endowments. 

To millions of mortgage borrowers, 
uncertain as to whether their regular 
monthly contributions into a with- 
profits fund will pay off their loans, 
such a suggestion may seem 
anathema. 

Many will recall newspaper 
headlines suggesting that heavy 
charges and poor investment 
performance now means their 
endowments cannot be guaranteed to 
meet their loans. 

In other cases, policy-holders fed 
up with the inflexibility of endowments 
or unable to pay the monthly 
premiums, have been forced to 
surrender them after a few years. 
Heavy initial charges on these policies 
mean that many investors receive less 
at surrender than tbe premiums they 
have paid in. 

The result has been a substantial 
move away from these fends, which 
moreover have been less tax- 
advantageous to investors than PEPS. 

Yet with-profits fends do deliver 
decent value to those able to stick 
with them over the long term. Forget 
10 and 15-year policies which are not 
good value. Most companies’ returns 
on their 25-year endowment policies 
maturing in 199 8 have been at least 12 
to 13 per cent throughout their life. 

Moreover, with-profits endowments 
are generally safer than the norm in 
terms of their investment strategy. 
Annual bonuses added to an 
individual’s fend cannot be taken 
away, while the average fund’s 
investment mixture of equities, 
property and gilts offers greater 
protection in the eveot of a stock 
market fell than a straightforward 
concentration on equity investment 
Second-hand polities - sold by 
polity-holders as an alternative to 
surrendering them - also offer good 
value, with returns presently hovering 
around the 10 per cent mark. Some 
deliver even better returns. The heavy 
charges have been met by tbe original 
polity-holder, allowing the new buyer 
to get the benefit of a policy. 

Traditionally, endowments are sold 
to so-called “market-makers ", who 


Five funds are 
buying up TEPs 
in the hope of 
windfalls. 

By Nic Cicutti 


then sell them on to investors. They 
use a set of complicated actuarial 
criteria, based on bonuses to date, 
contributions still to be made and the 
terminal bonus previously by tbe 
same office on s imilar polities to set a 
price which makes buying one a 
worthwhile endeavour. 

By buying a succession of polities 
maturing in different years, it is 
possible to plan for a range of 
eventualities within a fixed time 
framework, such as paying for 
children’s education. 

But for investors who have neither 
the intimation nor the sometimes 
large suras available to buy a second- 
hand policy from an endowment 
market-maker, there is always the 
option of buying into a with-profits 
investment trust. 

As the name suggests, these 
function in just the same way as any 
other trust - except that, instead of 
buying shares and bonds, as 
conventional investment trusts do, 
these fends buy portfolios of second- 
hand with-profits endowments. These 
traded endowment polities (TEPs) 

are set to mature by the wind-up dates 

of the trusts, when their assets will be 
distributed to shareholders. 

In feet, many of the market-makers 
buying endowments from people who 
prefer to sell rather than surrender 
aredoing so to supply these trusts 

There are five fends altogether, ail 
of which have been in relatively high 
demand, pushing up the investment 
trust’s share prices beyond even that 
of the value of the assets they hold. 

Two of the funds are run by 
Bardays Global Investors, formerly 
BZW, and registered in Jersey. TWo 
other UK-based fends are run by 
Klein wort Benson, now part of 

^rpf (in ! r Bank - More recently a third 
UK fend was set up by Scottish Value 

Experts say endowment trusts are 


riding high because investors believe 
there is bidden value in the trusts’ 
underlying policy portfolios anA that 
current net asset values do not tokf 
that fully into account " ■ • ■ 

The portfolios qualify for any . . 
windfalls when the issuing life office 
demutualises or is taken oven 
Although Norwich Union and other 
mutuals, including Scottish Amicable, 
have already floated, there are 
expectations that more life insurers 
will follow. 

This has meant that in recent 
months, endowment trusts have 
proved an exception to the discounts 
which dog the investment trust 
sector 

The average investment trust was 
recently trading at a discount of about 
11-12 per cent to its net asset value 
(NAV). In effect the price of an 
investment trust share is worth less 
than the assets it holds. 

%t the five endowment trusts that 
invest in second-hand endowment 
polities have regularly traded at a 
premium to NAV - meaning that a 
trust's share price is worth more than 
the underlying assets it owns. 

In effect, irrespective of returns 
from the assets in the trust itself 
investors have gained a further 15 per 
cent or so in the past two years from 
the way the discount to NAV has 

moved to a premium. 

Yet, in part because of this 
premium to NAV, there are 
suggestions that the best time to buy 
into these trusts may have passed. 
Hargreaves Landsdown, a portfolio 
manager which was a major buyer two 
years ago when these funds stood ata 
hefly discount to NAV, now believes it 
is time, to take a profit 

Buying shares in endowment fends 
can.offer greater flexibility than 
buying TEPs outright, where a policy 
must be found which matohes a 
persons specific on investment 
objective. But costs on these trusts 
will eat into potential returns. 

Annual management charges are 
between 1.5 and 2 percent, and there , 
ore also stockbroking char ges when 

shares in the investment trust are J 

bought and sold. 

In effect, finding that relatively 

s^ure haven, with a hint of spice, wfll 
still cost investors some of their ready 
cash. 
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THERE are times as an investor 
when it pays to accept that the world 
is not always going to be the way that 
you would like it to be. In an ideal 
world, the prospect would always be 
for good times ahead - and there 
would never be a financial cloud in 
the wide blue sky. 

In politics, most of us accept that 
reality tends to fail some way short 
of our expectations. It would be good 
if governments always admitted 
their mistakes and ministers re- 
signed on matters of principle, but we 
all know that it does not work that 
way - at least hardly ever. 

In the stock market, equally, it 
would be nice if the broking and hind 
management communities occa- 
sionally tapped their financial barom- 
eters and concluded that the outlook 
was sometimes likely to be anything 
other than bullish. In practice, the fi- 
nancial services business today is 
populated almost exclusively by pub- 
lic optimists i what they do with their 
own money is another matter). 

The business takes as its role 
model Vblatire's Dr Pangloss . the 
eternal optimist, who - were he alive 
today - would undoubtedly be a 
strategist at a Wall Street stock- 
broking firm, proclaiming that there 
was "a new paradigm" in the way that 
we should be valuing shares. 

One reason why Warren Buffett is 
so widely revered as a professional 
investor by his peers is that, almost 
uniquely in financial history, he once 
actually volunteered to give his in- 
vestors their money bade - a phe- 


■ nomenon that has not been repeat- 
ed. U happened in 1969. the year the 
bull market of the 1960s reached its 
first peak. The reason he gave at the 
time was that the stock market had 
reached such ludicrously high levels 
that he saw no future in trying to in- 
vest in it for profit - at least not in the 
short term. 

Are there any equivalents in the 
UK today? Not really. It is natural- 
ly more than any hind manager is 
worth to say that investors would be 
better putting their money under the 
mattress than hying to egg more 
mileage out of the stock market at 
today's inflated levels. (The amount 
a fund manager is paid is determined 
by how much money he looks after) . 

Just in case you feel that today’s 
market conditions are somehow too 
good to last forever you might be in- 
terested in the public position now 
being adopted by a fund manager 
whom I am not alone in regarding as 
being one of the better brains in the 
business. He is lan Rushbrook. and 
for the last eight years he has been 
running a small but highly success- 
ful investment trust in Edinburgh, 
called Personal Assets. 

The trust is unusual in that Rush- 
brook himself, together with his fel- 
low directors, between them own 
around 18 per cent of the shares. This 
means that, in contrast to many 
managed funds where the fixed man- 
ager has little or no equity in the 
funds he looks after, there is a clear 
community of interest between the 
manager and those whose interests 
he is paid to look after 

A second distinctive feature (rf Per- 
sonal .Assets is that it trades ala sig- 
nificant premium to its asset value, 
again in contrast to most other in- 
vestment trusts. This is a sign that 
the market has some confidence 
that Mr Rushbrook does know a lit- 
tle of what be is about 
What r like most about Ian Rush- 
brook - apart from his excellent 
track record) - is that he is never 
afraid to speak his mind. Nor does he 
disguise the feet that he believes suc- 
cessful investment is as much about 
managing risk as it is about chasing 
the highest return on some short- 
term performance measure. 

Although he spent the earlier 
part of his career at Ivory & Sime - 
in the days when that fins was a real 


force in the investment business - 
today he does all his own research, 
down toandindudingfbrmulatmghis 
own models of the equity and gilts 
markets. 

You may be interested, therefore, 
to learn what this talented investor 
has to say in his latest annual report 
to shareholders. Rushbroofchad an- 
other satisfactory year for the trust 
- net assets up 34.6 per cent against 
30.6 percent for the AH Share Index 
However he remains in a state of al- 
most unqualified pessimism about 
the outlook for both the US and UK 
stock markets. 

His models now suggest that the 
markets today are as overvalued as 
at any time in the recent past - in- 
cluding 2987. In his view, it is not just 
the stock market but the gilts mar- 
ket as well which has become seri- 
ously overpriced. For that reason, be 
has around 35 per cent of his fund in- 
vested to cash or cash equivalents - 
and has also been buying oil stocks 
as a defensive measure. 

He makes a point that compar- 
isons between 1987 and today are of 
limited value, since the past rarely 
repeats itself precisely. But as his 
message seems important to me, the 
best l can do is to quote directly from 
his investment report: 

“In 1987, before the Crash,” he 
says; “equities were 40 per cent 
overvalued against long gilts. Equi- 
ties then yielded 3 per cent and long 
gilts just over 10 per cent, com- 
pared to 4.5 per cent inflation. 

“Tbday equities yield 2JS per cent 
gross (now worth only 23 per cent to 
pension funds) and long gilts 5.8 per 
cent, while inflation is 4 per cent 
Judged on their fundamentals, eq- 
uities are even more expensive today 
than in 1687. Long gQts, however; are 
equally highly valued and it could 
even be argued that equities are 
slightly cheap by comparison. 

“Therein ties the conundrum. If 
long-term fixed interest rates are rea- 
sonable, then so are equities, and we 
probably should not be 35 per cent 
liquid. 

“However, the world has enjoyed 
significant economic growth for more 
than half a decade. If inflation pres- 
sures emerge, central bankers will 
try to pre-empt them fay raising in- 
terest rates. Inflation today is con- 
strained by a strong dollar, very 


weak commodity prices (in particu- 
lar oil) and depressed Asian de- 
mand. But felling unemployment 
rates must eventually cause wage 
price inflation if growth continues at 
anywhere near current rates. 

“Equity market valuations tend to 
be high when economic conditions 
are good and low when they are bad. 
So an investor should, in general, 
gear up when economic circum- 
stances are dreadfuL and go liquid 
when they are excellent 

“I cannot see how things can get 
better from here. So I intend to 
maintain liquidity at a high level This 
means that we will underperform our 


benchmark next year if equity mar- 
kets continue to do better than I ex- 
pect Protection of capital, however 
I believe to be more important than 

short-term relative performance”. 

It is of course up to you to make 
of this what you wiU. You are only as 
good as your last decision, and it is 
quite possible to be wrong for long 
periods of time. 

Nevertheless, as Hushbrook’s col- 
league Robin Angus Gkes to point out 
investment is a marathon, not a 
sprint and it is where you finish the 
race that ultimately counts for most 

The sensible runnerdoes not hire 

Dr Pangloss as his coach. 


Are US stocks 
about to peak? 

David Prosser savs it may be 
time for to tread warily 
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THE US STOCK MARKET has 
had a fabulous run. An investor 
who put £1,000 into the average 
American unit trust five years 
ago would now be sitting on 
some £2^00. There have been 
a few modest dips along the 
way, but mostty US share pric- 
es have kept on rising 

Should investors still be look- 
ing to the US for continued 
growth in their funds? The mil- 
lion-dollar question, of course, 
is whether the good times can 
last Fbr much of the last two 
years, a string of analysts have 
published gloomy forecasts. 

A number of major quoted 
companies recently issued 
profit warnings for the next fi- 
nancial quarter. But the market 
hasn’t changed direction, nor 
has the flow offends into US eq- 
uities been halted. So, US share 
prices are today more than 20 
per cent up on a year ago. 

Zn the short term, the key 
issue in the US is whether the 
Federal Reserve, headed by 
the all-powerful Alan Green- 
span, plans to raise interest 
rates in the immediate future, 
to keep the lid on inflationary 
pressures. Any rate rise could 
burst the stock market bubble. 

However. Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter reckons Mr Green- 
span wiQ hold off for a whfleyet 
“It seems to us that certain key 
indicators that have pushed 
the Fed to lift interest rates in 
the past are not yet in place," 
says the investment bank's 
Peter Canelo. Robert Di Cle- 
mente, of Salomon Smith Bar- 
ney agrees. “An eventual 
tightening remains likely but 
not as long as key uncertainties 
remain unresolved,” he says. 

Earlier this year; a rate rise 
seemed inevitable. But the fall- 
out from the Asian crisis chang- 
ed everything. While domestic 
pressures are fuelling infla- 
tion, lack of demand from Asia 
tor US exports has slowed eco- 


nomic growth. For now, the 
“goldilock’s" scenario - eco- 
nomic growth without rising in- 
flation - is still in place, so 
interest rates may stay pat. 

Nevertheless, there are 
other dangers for US equities. 
Not least, share prices have 
been rising for so long, many 
commentators feel the market 
is now seriously over-valued 
Others are more sanguine 
though. Peter Canelo, for one, 
says; “Stocks look fevourably 
priced compared to bonds". 

Another worry for investors 
is that, while the big blue chip 
US shares have continued to do 
welt over the last year; smaller 
firms have not shared in this 
success. And it’s precisely 
these large firms that are most 
exposed to the Asian crisis, 
and any other overseas prob- 
lem. Some 23 per cent of the 
revenue of the S&P 500 - the 
leading US index - revenue 
comes from overseas. 

The next two or three 
months is crucial for the US. 
While there’s plenty to be pos- 
itive about, such is the ner- 
vousness in equity markets, 
that even slightly damaging 
news could end the current 
bull period. Share prices fell 
sharply in April, on gossip that 
the Fed favoured a rate rise, 
though the rumours were not 
confirmed officially. Now there 
are fears for Japan's economy 

So investors would be wise 
to tread carefully. A crash may 
not be imminent, but US share 
prices’ extended dinib could be 
running out of steam - and 
longer term, interest rates will 
rise eventually. Just recently. 
Alan Greenspan told tbe US 
Congress share price levels 
“will be difficult to sustain un- 
less economic conditions re- 
main exceptionally favourable". 

David Prosser is features ed- 
itor cf Investors Chronicle 
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Learning to save - and make money - can be as much fun for children as playing hopscotch 
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MARKETING PEOPLE call it segmentation: 
dividing consumers into groups with sim- 
ilar needs. In this first of a new series we 
look at financial planning segmentation 
based around the various life stages - start- 
ing with how children tor their parents) can 
plan for the future. 

Children are fortunate in largely avoid- 
ing the financial worries and responsibil- 
ities of their parents but they typically have 
limited means so, for most, financial plan- 
ning is about making a good start that can 
be built on later, and minimising any tax 
now: Here then is our essential guide for 
children to plan for the future. 

Thuc Best to avoid if possible, but don't 
make tax avoidance the reason to invest 
A range of institutions offers tax-free in- 
vestments and even where tax is deduct- 
ed at source, completing Form R40 from 
your local Tax office can reclaim it Tax on 
dividends from shares can only be re- 
claimed up to next April. 

If your child's total income is over £4.195 
they will pay tax at 20 per cent or 40 per 
cent if it exceeds £27.100 or on capital gains 
of over £6.800. If you or, say. grandparents 
want to pass money to your children and 
have an estate over £223.000, inheritance 
tax planning now could be worthwhile. 

Bank and building society accounts: 
Ideal for small sums, look at the financial 
value of any special offers, but always com- 
pare interest rates with competitors every 
few months - vou may find another account 
pays a better rate. The best rates payable 
on “adult" accounts are around 75 percent 
but many pay less. Lloyds Bank gives. £30 
in Blockbuster Video vouchers and pays up 
to 4 per cent gross on its bank account for 
uoder-lSs. the same as on its Young Savns 
Account on more than £i.ooo. 

Life insurance: Endowment policies in- 
clude life cover, but pay tax on their in- 
vestment fends. So. unless your child’s 
Income is substantial, there are better in- 
vestments especially as children have no 
dependents and so no need for life cover. 

Tbx-free friendly society' bonds also in- 
clude some life cover and a typical plan at 
the maximum £25 a month would give life 


Andrew Couchman 
looks at the various 
of getting your child 
into the savings’ 
habit early on 


cover of £4.01 7. TWihridge Wells Equitable 
Friendly Society’s Baby Bonds have seen 
a return of 1 1.07 per cent a year over the 
last to years, although future returns wifi 
depend on its investment performance. 

Product marketing manager lan G rim- 
sell says that they can be tailored to ma- 
ture at college age. helping reducing the 
need for student loans. 

Critical illness: Man}* insurers now in- 
clude up to £15.000 of cover on parents' poli- 
cies. payable if the child suffers a critical 
illness such as a heart attack, cancer or 
stroke. The lump sum could be used for 
medical treatment, extra care costs or even 
a very special holiday. Check to see if you 
have this cover or if it can be added. 

PEPs and Tessas; Sony, too young. As 
they don't get to vote until 18. 

Investment and unit trusts and OEICs: 
Over the long terra the stock maricet should 
give a better return than deposits. The key 
is to get a sufficient spread, investing for 
the long terra rather than worrying about 
whether the market will go up or down. 
Holdings must be in an adult’s name. 

Unit trusts and open-ended investment 
companies (OEICs) are a unitised portfo- 
lio of shares, while investment trusts are 
quoted shares in companies that them- 
selves invest in equities. Tbe Association 
of Investment Thist Companies produces 
a useful Investing for Children guide. 

Shares: Holding individual shares usu- 
ally means greater volatility titan pooled 
investments but can be attractive for pri- 
vatisation issues, when holdings may be 
limited, or for a family owned business. 

Thusts: Children cannot invest in shares 
or similar investments in their own name. 


A bare trust enables a parent or other dose 
relative to hold tbe investment on their be- 
half but with all benefits going to the child. 
More complex trusts can be set up, say to 
give income but access to tbe capital only 
from age 25, but these require specialist 
legal advice from a solicitor 

Parents: Do not be tempted to pass 
money to your children to save yourself 
some tax Any income and capital gains will 
still be taxed as your own although in- 
vestments through life assurance or friend- 
ly societies will not 

National Savings: Premium bonds 
have regular cash prizes but pay no in- 
terest Children’s Bonus Bonds now earn 
interest at 5 per cent fixed for five years 
plus a bonus of £1.55 per £25 unit an over- 
all rate of 6 per cent a year. With interest 
rates on the way up, watch out for a new 
Issue K to replace the current Issue J. as 
the new rates are likely to be higher. 

Advice: Financial advisers can often 
help with larger investments, says James 
Bruce, of Colchester-based Corporate & 
Personal Pfenning, adding that income 
producing unit trusts are a popular choice. 
Ebr smaller investments, advisers may help 
as part of the &mi]y*s overall financial pfen- 
ning but many now charge fees based on 
time spent which may not be justified for 
savings of just a few pounds a month. 

Unlike older investors, children have 
time on their side, and are not looking for 
income at the expense of capital growth. 
Even if it’s just saving some birthday or 
pocket money starting saving as soon as 
possible mates good sense. Getting into a 
disciplined approach while still having 
some fen along the way are the keys to es- 
tablishing a long term strategy that will 
serve them well in later life when the plan- 
ning decisions are more complex and 
compromise more likely. 

At Contacts: Association of Investment 
Ihxst Companies 0171 5885347; Corporate 
& Personal Planning 01206 853888; High 
street banks and building societies. 

Andy Couchman is publishing editor of 
Healthcare Insurance Report 
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Take cover when on the move 


A lot of things can go 
wrong on holiday - 
hence the need for 
good travel insurance. 
By Vicky Trapmore 

* HET ^JT is a broken arm while run- 

Dlflg ? 6 buUs fa P^Pfona. ora 
"V5* not arr ^'e in Athens, you 
high, dry and very 

!^^^ tth ^ holiday tf * vou don ^ 
have travel insurance as a back-up 

I^st yean an estimated 500.000 people 
returned from holiday and claimed on their 
water-splashed cameras 
and missed flights to stolen passports and 
broken bones, travel insurance can ease 
many problems and save you a lot of money, 
yt How important is travel insurance? 
Does the cost outweigh the possible risk? 
Elizabeth White discovered the benefits of 
her TSB a nn ua l travel insurance while ac- 
companying her husband on a weekend 
break to Guernsey. 

Mrs White says: “My husband Roger 
was in a business meeting. I went off on 
n?y own to explore a bay. It was very windy 
on the cliff-top, and I was trying to put on 
my cagoul which blew over my head. I did 
not see the drop a few yards ahead until I 
fell down it ... My ankle was operated on 
that night, and I stayed in hospital for four 
days. I didn’t have to pay, because the 
insurance company had a reciprocal 
arrangement with the NHS. 1 received so 
much per day while being in hospital and 
*' the expenses that were incurred to do with 
arranging the flights home as our ori ginal 
flights were non changeable. The insurance 
also covered my husband's extra two nights 
in a hotel. 

“We have one long holiday a year, but 
my husband travels fairly often with his job. 
The policy allows me to travel inde- 
pendently of him, which is not an option 
with some policies. In a year we have about 
three or four weekend breaks as well, so 
annual cover is really worth it" 

What kind of cover is best? Ultimately, 
it depends on a person's specific needs. If 
you do go way more than once a year, an 
annual policy is worth having. Besides 
being cheaper than single policies, it offers 
the freedom to make spur of the mo- 
- men t holiday decisions and still be cov- 

fir ered. Clients wffl also be more familiar V 

with their cover and how to make use 
ofit w 
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uusoana travels iainy often with his job. are also available from other distributors, cending and organised hot air ballooning another insurer. 

The policy allows me to travel inde- including Bradford & Bingley. who market on its under-35's policy. Go Banana, with It is important to know what you are ac- 
pendently of him, which is not an option it under their name. an extra charge of £25 for high diving, heii- tualiy covered for before going abroad 

with some policies. In a year we have about Always check the small print, however, skiing, rock climbing, bungee jumping Most policies have a “cooling off" period 
three or four weekend breaks as well, so GA’s policy, for instance, says it does not and marathon running. The cost of annu- of around 14 days, when you can return the 
annual cover is really worth it" cover the holder for injury or death al cover for Europe is E149 i£l89 including polity- if not fully satisfied Check the table 

What kind of cover is best? Ultimately, resulting from activities such as rafting or baggage), and £249 for world wide cover to see what a “good” policy should offer, 
it depends on a person's specific needs. If canoeing involving white water rapids, (£299 including baggage). Single cover is best suited to those going 

you do go way more than once a year; an bungee jumping jet skiing, sub aqua div- Bradford & Bingley's travel insurance abroad once or twice a year. Often less than 
annual polity is worth having. Besides ing or use of dry sld slopes. is available at a 20 per cent discount and half the price of annual cover, the condi- 

bemg cheaper than single policies, it offers Campu s Havel c which can be located excludes luggage cover to customers with tions are usually the same. Columbus D(- 
the freedom to make spur of the mo- reet Standard policy is a cheap option, 

ment holiday decisions and still be cov- at £13 for 17 days in Europe, and £27 

ered. Clients will also be more familiar tf yOU go away more than OTlCe a year, an annual policy IS for 17 days worid wide. 

mtb their cover and how to make use worth Besides being cheaper than single policies, it bus^^d^^pS'oZ' 

One of the cheapest annual travel leaves you free to make spur of the moment holiday decisions money or cash, and offers £100 less 
policies comes from General A cddent " than the recommended cover for 

(GA). Its European option, including replacement passports. Personal 

17 days winter sports, costs £47. while property is also only covered up to 

the world-wide cover; again including 17 by e-mail at www.campustravel.co.uk) existing house contents insurance, even if £300. instead of the advisable £1,500, and 
days winter sports costs £79. GA policies offers cover for pursuits such as paras- the current household cover is with there is a £50 limit on single article cover. 




cending and organised hot air ballooning 
on its under-35's policy. Go Banana, with 
an extra charge of £25 for high diving, heil- 
skiing. rock climbing bungee jumping 
and marathon running. The cost of annu- 
al cover for Europe is E149 i£l89 including 
baggage), and £249 for world wide cover 
(£299 including baggage). 

Bradford & Bingley's travel insurance 
is available at a 20 per cent discount and 
excludes luggage cover to customers with 


£200 less than considered necessary. 

The single trip insurance offered by Gen- 
eral Accident provides comprehensive 
cover. At £20 for 17 days in Europe (£33.30 
including winter sports) and £49 for 17 days 


world-wide (£86 including winter sports) the 
same cover limits are offered as for the an- 
nual policy. The US and Canada are. how- 
ever, considered as a different zone, and 
cost more: 17 days' cover costs £5350, while 
a winter sports holiday costs £93.30. 

It is possible to save money by check- 
ing with household insurers what kind of 
cover they offer on items taken out of a 
home. Sometimes a contents policy will 
cover personal items, including Walkmans 
and cameras even if taken abroad. In turn, 
this can lead to cheaper travel insurance. 
Bradford & Bingley is one of mam travel 
cover providers who offer this discount 

Other insurers try to tailor travel poli- 
cies which complement their household 
ones. Norwich Union offers annual travel 
insurance which overlaps with household 
cover. Existing contents policyholders are 
eligible to a 10 per cent discount on the trav- 
el cover 

Jill Peacock, of Norwich Union, says 
many customers are unaware of this ben- 
efit: “A lot of the time, people are doubly 
covered, once on their home insurance, and 
once with travel insurance." 

Remember to take a valid Elll health 
form. It entitles travellers to benefit from 
the reciprocal health agreements within 
the European Union. Some companies will 
waive excess charges if you have the 
form, available from the Post Office <0800 
555777). 

One final tip. Until 1 August, it is 
cheaper to buy insurance direct from a bro- 
ker rather than a travel agent. At present, 
we pay travel agents 17.5 per cent Insur- 
ance Premium Tax for our cover, but only 
4 per cent through a broker Come August, 
IPT will rise to 17.5 per cent for both out- 
lets * _ prices will rise accordingly. 

Halifax Home and Overseas 012-13 81 7725. 
Thomas Cook enquiries 01733 506222. 
General Accident 2-1 -hour help line 0173S 
635566: or contact your nearest branch. 
Columbus Direct Holiday Insurance Infor- 
mation 0171-375 0012. Campus Travel 
European Enquiries 0171-938 2188, Nor- 
wich Union contact your broker. 


What Should a policy offer? 


A SURVEY in Holiday Which? maga- 
zine suggests the following minimum 
levels of cover when buying a travel 
insurance policy” 

■ For money and documents - £500. 
This includes a £200 limit on cash and 
is enough to cover the cost of replac- 
ing lost or stolen passports. 

■ For medical expenses - Elm world- 
wide. £250.000 in Europe. This is 
enough to cover any necessary treat- 
ment. as well as a flight home. 


■ For cancellation or curtailment of 
the holiday, for almost any unforeseen 
reason - £3.000. 

■ For personal liability, in case you 
accidentally injure someone or dam- 
age their property' and they claim. 
£lm in Europe. £2m in the US. 

■ Fbryour personal belongings and 
baggage - £1.500. Remember that 
some policies have a limit for single 
item claims (usually around £250), 
and also for valuables. 
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' Medial 'expenses. £35 excess 
■ ' unlimited- 


Medlcal 


£20 per day 


£35. excess 
£2.000.000 
£15 per day 


toebaweflieiice £500 

Flight home If YES 

necessary 

Personal liability £2,000,000 


£75 excess 
£5.000.000 
£25 per day 

£ 1.000 

YES 


£75 excess 
£1 .000 000 
£25 per day 

£1,000 

YES 


£50 excess 
£ 2 . 000.000 
E10 per day 

£3000 

YES 


£35 excess 

£1.000.000 

E10/E50 

family/day 

£300 

YES 


Legal expenses 
Cancellation 


£25.000 
£35 excess 

£3,000. 


£1,000,000 and £2.000.000 

extra costs 

£25,000 £25.000 £10.000 £25.000 £10.000 

s £35 excess £35 excess £35 excess £50 excess £35 excess 
£3.000 £3.000 £1.000 £2.000 £1.000 

12 hrs £20 first 12 hrs £25 first 12 hrs £25 first 12 hrs £20 first 12 hrs £20 first 1 2 hrs 
£100 £105 £105 £100 £60 

£35 excess £3.000 £1.000 £50 excess £35 excess 

£ 3,000 £ 2.000 £ 1,000 

£1 ,5000 £35 excess £35 excess Already £ 1 .000 

covered on 

house 

insurance 


£1.000.000 El. 000.000 £1.000.000 


Delayed departure £20 first 

£250 

Curt^Hment , . .. £3,000 
Personal property £1 .5000 


£60 

£35 excess 

£ 1,000 

£1.000 


£35 excess MOO £35 excess £500 


more than 12 
hrs £75 
£20 excess 
£500 
£100 
£250 


£50 

£250 

more than 12 
hrs £25 
no cover 

no cover 
£150 


£50 excess 
£400 
£200 
£250 


Valuables 17 "morethan12 more than 12 more than 12 £100 £150 

ft**- 12 hrs £100 hrs £75 hrs £25 

V l r : ■ £500 £20 excess no cover £50 excess £250 

Personal money • £500 £500 £400 

. £250 £100 nocover £200 £150 

Casfr Vmiti £25 ° £250 £150 £250 no cover 

Documents £250 

those oF Super Cover which is available on an annual basis as well as a single basis 
• Limits quoted for Columbus Dir^c house insurance policy. Policy holders entitles toa 10% discount 

Sable only with !»«“ W£K5 j. A family Of A spending 1 7 days In Europe are charged £50.00. 2 5 r.mes .he 
Quotes refer to prices ro, 

adulcrate. indude USA and Canada. The seperate premium For insurance cover to U5A and Canada is £53.50 

"• 1 Thecost of? wi n cches^f s1,ver ardc,es - rad' 05 - binoculars, photographic and audio/video 
^SS.t COnSt,tUeS rl^for a family of up to 7 children under 1 6 years costs £236 including 17 days of winter sports 


Be wary of high risk 
private investment 


privatisations of publicly- 
owned company throughout 
the Eighties and Nineties 
turned millions of people into 
shareholders for llie first time. 
They were also able to show a 
tidy return on their invest- 
ments - despite, or peritaps be- 
cause of, accusations that the 
flotations of so many "national 
assets" were really Tory- 
inspired giveaways. 

Hardly surprisingly, many 
thought the process would con- 
tinue to repeat itself, no matter 
which country- adopted this 
form of Thatcherite dogma. 
Sadly, for tens thousands of 
people who looked to Europe as 
the next outlet for their invest- 
ment life has turned sour. 

Such a fate has befallen Ox- 
ford don Colin Blake more. He 
invested just over £1.000 in the 
Johnson Fry Managed French 
Privatisation Service in Feb- 
ruary 1994. thinking that he was 
making a sound investment So 
much so that he invested for his 
family too 

-I invested my childrens’ 
savings in this - with their 
agreement of course. I invest- 
ed on their behalf because it 
seemed very secure and very' 
stable, and I thought it would 
give them a little experience 
and taste of the stock market " 
As well as his three children. he 
also invested for his wife. 

The scheme aimed to apply 
for shares in privatisation is- 
sues in France, and then sell 
them immediately it was hoped 
that this “slagging" of govern- 
ment privatisations would 
make substantial profits, as it 
had in the UK, 

On behalf of the five of them, 
ho put in the maximum of 
t'l.uSO each, giving a total of 
£5.300. But things have not 
gone well. Four years later, 
they have now lost £882 - a fall 
iif [7 per cent in the value of 
their investment. And they are 
n»i alone: 20.0UO people in 
vested in the scheme, each 
putting in £1.06(1. 

As it turned ouL the French 
privatisations were not as prof- 
itable as those in the UK. there 


Make sure you calculate the 
risk before you part with your 
savings. By Guy Dennis 


were less of them than ex- 
pected. and the fall in the value 
of the French franc damaged 
the investment further. 

None of this was anticipated 
by Professor Blakemore or 
Johnson Fry. leaving both dis- 
appointed. 

The 20.000 Johnson Fry in- 
vestors were not the only ones 
bedazzled by the European pri- 
vatisation mirage. Many hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds 
were placed by up to 100.000 in- 
vestors into two privatisation in- 
vestment trusts offered at the 
same time by Kleinwort Benson 
and Mercury, two well- 
respected fund managers. They 
too have faced disappointment 

Neil Sharman, a director of 
Johnson Fry. admits that they 
“have done an awful lot of 
whizz-bang investments". He 
says: “Those were in the days 
of a senior management who 
are no longer here. We have 
changed a lot and we are 
changing in the right ways. We 
are becoming more main- 
stream." 

Mainstream investments 
are less exciting, but they offer 
more dependable performance 
and this may explain Mr Shar- 
man's claim. If a “whizz-bang” 
scheme works, then you may do 
very well, but all loo often they 
don’t. 

Bui whilst Professor Blake- 
more and his family have lost 
ouL it may also be worth not- 
ing that Johnson Fry appear to 
have made a tidy sum. 

The details of the scheme 
made it dear that there would 
be charges, but they also said 
that investors' money would be 
held in a French bank account 
wailing for privatisation issues, 
and that the interest would be 
paid straight to Johnson Fry. 

At the time this did not seem 
very important A large number 


of issues were expected in a 
short period of time and it was 
tiiought that the slagging would 
soon be completed and prof- 
itable. But because it has 
dragged on, with the French 
privatisation programme being 
slower than expected, the in- 
terest has become more sig- 
nificant 

The upshot is, calculates 
Professor Blakemore. that 
Johnson Fry has gained up to 
£8m in interest from the money 
in the account from its 20,000 in- 
vestors. based on its original 
paymen t of 6 per cent interest 
while he and his family have lost 
hundreds of pounds. 

The professor knows that 
Johnson Fry have not actually 
broken any agreement hut he 
is clear in his views: “I think 
Johnson Fry should protect its 
reputation by returning to in- 
vestors the interest made dur- 
ing the last four years,” he 
says. 

Johnson Fry deny his claims 
strenuously. The company says 
that all the publicity brochures 
pointed out the level of risk at- 
tached to this particular stag- 
ging exercise, which is by 
definition not something for 
the fainthearted to take part in. 

Moreover, the level of inter- 
est it is said to have earned is 
not as high as Professor Blake- 
mores allegations; the interest 
paid on the French account was 
variable and as oflast October 
stood at 3.75 per cent, far lower 
than was originally available. 
The precise way in which the in- 
terest would be used was also 
clearly stated in the marketing 
literature. 

It is now too late to help the 
Btahemores and iheir fellow- 
Johnson Fry investors, but are 
there lessons to learn? As with 
all investments, you should 
seek good advice. This will 


then allow you to define your 
attitude to risk. 

The Blake mores saw the in- 
vestment as solid and depend- 
able. when it was actually very 
risky. This misconception 
should have been avoided Most 
financial advisers suggest in- 
vestors place themselves on a 
“sliding scale" of risk, where 
one is a bank deposit account 
and 10 is the wilder shores of 
emerging markets or venture 
capital funds. On this basis, this 
investment might have ranked 
an eight 

Amanda Davidson a partner 
at financial advisers Holden 
Meehan, says: “Get a second 
opinion and look at comparative 
investments if you are doing it 
yourself; but the simplest way 
is to ask someone who’s quali- 
fied to give advice, like an in- 
dependent financial adviser 
(IFA)." A good IFA would hare 
warned that the investment 
was high-risk. 

Professor Blakemore did not 
see an IFA and also failed to 
spot an article in The Inde- 
pendent in 1994, warning of po- 
tential problems with the 
scheme. Before investing, it 
also helps to read sensible per- 
sonal finance sections, which 
can point out if there are any 
drawbacks to a scheme. 

But there may be another 
lesson too. The scheme was an 
unconventional one, rather 
than a more down-to-earth 
stock market investment, and 
these kinds of investments 
have had serious problems in 
the past Professor Blakemore 
knows this well; he also in- 
vested in a novel BES scheme 
with Johnson Fry which did 
badly 

Conventional stock-market 
investments like unit or in- 
vestment trusts investing in de- 
veloped markets are not 
get-rich-quick: you should ex- 
pect to hold them for a mini- 
mum of five years. But they can 
still offer good returns. 

The old truism, that if an in- 
vestment sounds too good to be 
true it probably is, applies as 
strongly today as it ever did. 
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IF YOU 'want dean air to 
come out of engines, it 
makes sense to put clean 
petrol in them. Yet this 
simple axiom seems lost 
on the oil industries of 
both Britain and 
continental Europe. 

Cars now produce 
about 10 per cent of the 
tailpipe pollution that they 
did 30 years ago - a huge 
improvement The vast 
majority of that effort has 
been invested by the car 
industry. 

The oil industry, by 
comparison, has been 
about as pro-active as a 
59-year- old civil servant 
eyeing next year’s 
retirement pay-off. 

Apologists for the oil 
men will point out that 
they did introduce lead- 
free fuel a decade or so 
ago. Others claim that the 
oil companies were 
disgustingly tardy at 
giving us unleaded fuel: 
after all, Europe got it 
well over a decade after 
the US and Japan. 

The lead-free debate 
has been had, and has 
been won. The next big 
issue is sulphur. Car 
companies are getting 
into a tizz because tough 
new European emission 
legislation is imminent in 
2000. Tbugher-still 
legislation, which would 
virtually make petrol- 
powered cars pollution- 
free at the tailpipe, is 
planned for 2005. But both 
targets are impossible 
unless the oil industry 
cleans up its petrol - and 
that primarily means 
cutting sulphur. 

Currently British petrol 
typically has 200 parts per 
milli on (ppm> of sulphur. 

In Japan and California, 
which lead the world in 
emission legislation, the 
average is 30. Both had 
lead-free fuel and 
catalytic converters in the 
mid 70s. Elsewhere in 
Europe, the sulphur level 
can be as high as 500. 

Sulphur is undesirable 
in many ways. It causes 
arid rain and it is also part 
of the toxic cocktail that 
forms ground-level ozone. 
High sulphur fuel typically 
produces higher levels of 
ooddes of nitrogen iNOx) 
and more Volatile Organic 
Compounds, such as 
poisonous benzene. 

Sulphur also harms 
catalytic converters, 
which have been primarily 



Watchmakers have 



GAVIN 

Green 

The argument far 
lead-free petrol has 
long been won. 
Now it is time 
the oil industry 
tackled sulpher 

responsible for making 
car exhausts cleaner. 

Low sulphur petrol 
would make the 
development of new 
direct-injection engines, 
which are potentially 
much cleaner than normal 
petrol engines, easier. 

"Direct injection petrol 
engines are definitely the 
way to go, because they 
give seven to 10 per cent 
better economy and no 
loss of performance,” says 
Renault engine guru 
Jean- Jacques His, 
formerly in charge of 
Renault’s Formula One 
engine programme. "But 
their development would 
be much easier if we had 
low sulnhur fuel." Renault 
is be the first 

. in.^n manufac turer 
to Launch direct-injection 
petrol motors. 

Mitsubishi says its 
Carisma GDi, the only 
direct-injection petrol car 
on sale in Britain, would 
use 15 per cent less fuel 
and be 15 per cent cleaner 
if it used low-sulphur 
Japanese fuel. 

Currently, EU 
legislation proposes that 
the sulphur level in petrol 
be reduced to 150 ppm in 
2000, and to 50 ppm (still 
worse than the current 
Japanese level) by 2005. 
Car makers want the oil 
industry to do better. 

They are right to do so. 
New green cars have a 
slow effect on cleaning 
overall air quality, because 
of all the dirty old cars 
that are still on the road. 
Cleaner petrol helps air 
quality instantly because 
everybody uses it 


designs on r 1 drivers 

Motor racing plays a key part in the merchandising of watches. By Gavin Green 



O ne of the many absur- 
dities about watches is 
that a quartz digital, 
free with a couple of 
cans of oil at a petrol 
station, will tefl the time more 
accurately than a £3,000 Swiss 
chronometer. 

But in the same way that few 
people buy the most practical car; 
so even fe^^buy the most sensible 
watch. Watches are the only uni- 
versally acceptable form of male 
jewellery. Little wonder that men, 
in particular spend such indulgent 
sums on. buying them. 

Motor racing plays a key part in 
adding to tbe emotional appeal of 
watches. All the major watchmakers 
have-used racing as a key part of 
their marketing and most still do. 
“Apart from the obvious association 
of time keeping,” says Ivo Soave, 
from SMH, makers of Swatch and 
Omega, “motor racing sends out afl 
the right messages. It’s a glamorous, 
hi-tech, international sport” 

Not only do they use drivers to 

promote their wares, watch makers 

now sell watches supposedly 
designed for top drivers. We have 
the Michael Schumacher Omega 
Speedm aster and the David 
Coulthard TAG Heuer 2000. 
Jacques Vflieneuve wears Baume 
etMerrierm magazine ads and Ster- 
rari haste own brand watches. TAG 
has also just reissued a few rid rac- 
ing classics, most notably the un- 
usual square-faced Heuer Monaco 
worn by Steve McQueen in the 1971 
movie Le Mans. 

On the eve of tomorrow’s British 
GR here is a guide to the top 
watches that tbe drivers will be 
wearing - and promoting. 


watch range to the very top. Hand- 
some and very collectable, and 
available with carbonfibre dial (as 
fflustrated) or in more conventional 
(and more expensive) steeL Worn 
by Ferrari boss Luca di Monteze- 
molo, the classiest guy in GP 
racing, and by Eddie Irvine, the 
coolest ■ 


SpeedmasteA designed by Claude 
Bafllodin and worn by Neil Arm- 
strong on the Moan, any day. The 
g arish Schumacher edition has a 
choice of red or yellow face and 
straps. Michael’s younger brother 
Half, also wears one, although that 

is not much of an endorsement A 
more discreet black-faced version 
can also be had. 



Rolex Co sinograph Daytona, 
£3,120 

Reckoned to be Rolex’s most col- 
lectable modem watch, the Daytona 
made a brief appearance on Paul 
Newman’s left wrist in the 1969 rac- 
ing film Wmrnng. Jackie Stewart, 
a Rolex "name”, gave a Daytona to 
his number one dr ive n Rubens 
Barridieno, for qualflyingin the top 


Heuer Monaco, £3*595 - 
An unusual big, square-faced 
watch, the Monaco was worn by 
Steve McQueen in Le Mans and 
was a favourite of GP drivers of tiie 
time. The Monaco is one of TAG 
Heuer's “classic” range of replica 
watches which, to my eye, are far 
more appealing than modem TAGs. 
The Monaco is an unusual piece of 
classy 70s kitsch. If you like 
wearing a watch that people stare 
at, this is it. 




Steve McQueen sported a square-faced Heuer Monaco in ‘Le Mans’ 


Girard Ferregaux poor Ferrari, 
£2,750 

Fferrari has put its name on all sorts 
of tack - pens, watches, ties, cuff 
links - but the recent tie-up with 
Girard Perregaux has elevated its 


10 in his second GP for the Stewart 
team. Probably the favourite time- 
piece of GP drivers. As with all 
Rolexes, never buy in gold -unless' 
you want to look lib* a car salesman. 

Omega Speedm aster; Michael 
Schumacher model, £1,450 - 
Give me the classic black-faced 


TAG Heuer 2000, £975 
TAG Heuer is tbe official Fl time- 
keeper and the company’s wares are 
promoted by the McLaren duo of 
Hakkinen and Coulthard. This TAG 
Heuer is worn by David Coulthard, 
but it is much Eke other quartz TAG 
“sports” watches. Just as on the 
track, TTaMnrwn gets the better of 
Coulthard on the wrist - he wears 
and promotesamuch nicer “dassri’ 
wind-up mechanical Heuer Carrera. 
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Sophistication from Skoda 


Citroen 


^ CITROEN ^ 


Contract Hire 


MARKET LEADERS IN 

CONTRACT PURCHAS 




NEW CITROEN OPEN SCANDAL 

£179 DEPOSIT £179 MONTHLY 13.5% APR 


TWO YEARS 
FREE 

INSURANCE* 

(Aged 17-75} 


llfect 


Order Your s 
Reg-Today ! 




TEL: 01279 412161 



CALL-NOW FOR YOUR REQUIRED 
. FINANCE PACKAGE ; : 

• : ♦ Contract Hire ’ 

• ♦ Personal Contract Hire 
♦ Lease Purchase 
' + Finance Lease 
. . . ♦H.P. 

■ ♦ Insurance Quotations • j 

; Alt BMW's 

October Delivery • Exceptional Prices 

ForEwnpteC Mra 3«S5. 10tt pa Men U tal n hMiw ♦ VXT 
BMW 328 Sport Coop* £419X0 

BMW 533 SE Safeoa Auto 899XO 

BMW 316 Co ope Mon £259X0 

Mercedes SLK & CLK's 
Avaflable October this year. 

Spec Changeable if quick 
OFai MON . RM 8ara . 6pm, SAT 9m - 1pm 

01892 

Il3?66 


W '£ Challenge You ro I 
Find Better 



The Skoda Octavia was styled and developed in tbe Czech Republic but bears all the hallmarks of a VW 


SaxoVTR 1.611 l^ pn ^ a ^ v ‘ R,Re s 




£15,995lii 


01442 8712341 

-.V-i=n Dc-.'k*:' 


7 Seats 
ZOUtnOesd 
Air Cat 


01442 S71234 

O.-'.’r 



FIESTA 1.3 GHIA 1993 K 

5 speed, 5 door, alloy wheels, electric 
| windows, SR, RSB, immobiliser, tax and 
{ MOT, 60,000 FSH. 

I Very reliable, 2 lady owners 

£4,100 o.n.o. 

Tel: 01227 770261 eves. 0171 293 2217 days 


Registration Numbers 


FIAT COUPE 20V R REG 



AHA SIT 1.650 B5FCA 
6704 AD 1.400 R5FCA 
78 ALE 2300 FEC57I 
K3BAR 1500 FF8771 
827 BAR 130) 1 ?JG 

51 9352 1500 1151 FM 

52 SOB 4.2D0 FU732 
BP 2584 2300 FRY 22 
COE 547V 325 GIL 59 
CT 4370 2500 416 GJH 
DA 9778 1500 &KB8 
944 D6C 1200 GJK686 
DBF 349 \m GS855Y 
2255 DD 1500 H4FLD 
52SDMD 2.000 HAZ6 


1.000 [NOT JAZZ 111 INN 4460 1500 

1JM JECSW 400 P18ULA 1,000 

1 000 J13 13 1.600 no PAH 2600: 

1500 J0.34 25» PHH911X 500 1 

WC 0 JIL 1952 1.000 PS 30 1.2W 

1 m JIL 1964 1 000 RON B56 3JJOO 

3.000 S9JMA 2.8® SCP956 1.700 ! 

4.000 KA7792 2.609 6666 SM 5,000 

aan KDL353 SOU 749SMD 1300 1 


2500 416 GJH 2500 350KW 1.600 EW95UE 

1500 GJK88 2.400 LN 9705 IflOd 5V7Q3Q 

1200 GJK686 1.400 LNJ199 PQA UE6059 

1500 G5S55Y 609 M13NSA 600 VER556 

1500 H4FLD 600 MS 16 130 WJI8975 

2 MO HAZ6 2500 46 M? 7.000 WJ1B975 

10.000 HC 7480 1 500 871 URL 15CC XLD58 

1550 HI 1959 1J300 N6S6 15M TOYEV 

1,000 JAZ 511 1300 4803 NG 1400 32YG 


Speed Red, ESR, only 4,000 miles. 
Reluctant sale. £18,500. 
Tel: 0171 401 2562 


DVLA AUCTION OF ATTRACTIVE REGISTRATION MARKS 
B you ara nwanp^jing a M please cgn$&r ihg Benefits ol expert adrios. 
we provide conprehensive udcmafein. essensal wtw ccmng to a M 
teasau ottwwse you may natenenuy bid too mutt er too Me. 


IMAGINE A smart, well-speci- 
fied Mondeo-sized hatchback of 
German quality for lowly Ford 
Escort money. Tbo good to be 
true? Not so. It is here, badged 
the Skoda Octavia. Once the 
maker of dodgy rear-engined 
saloons (which outgrew the 
jokes about them), Skoda has 
been VW’s since 1991. 

The small Fiesta-sized Ffel- 
ica was the first model to ben- 
efit from German expertise 
and hardware. Now comes the 
larger Octavia, the roomiest 
and most sophisticated Skoda 
yeL For over a year it has been 
a big hit in Europe. 

The Octavia, in all but name 
and styling a VW shares its run- 
ning gear, including the chas- 
sis, suspension, engine and 
gearbox, with the latest Golf 
and Audi A3. The keen-eyed will 
also spot Passat elements in- 
side. 

Although it makes foil use of 
VWs parts bin, the Octavia 
was styled and developed by 
Skoda in the Czech Republic. 
Relatively cheap production 
costs there are reflected by 
keen prices. The base LXi 1.6 
costs £11,499 (FbrtTs Escort U 
Encore five-door is £11,465). 
the SLX TDi turbodiesel costs 
£16,499. All told, there are three 


The Octavia is a smart car - at 
a neat price. By Roger Bell 


trim levels and five engines to 
choose from. An estate is in the 
pipeline. 

Even the £13,199 1.6 GLXion 
test undercuts the cheapest 
Mondeo by £U00. While not the 
roomiest car in its class - rear 
Iegroom is cramped, headroom 
marginal - the Octavia is a 
proper five-seater with an enor- 
mous boot that can be extend- 
ed by folding the split rear 
seats. Despite a face-lifted dash 
(imports were delayed until it 
was ready), cabin decor is con- 
servative but nicely finished 
There is no shoddy plastic or 
fabric here. That the car comes 
with a folly galvanised body, a 
three-year/ unlimited-mileage 
warranty and free maintena nce 
for 45,000 miles underlines 
Skoda's confidence in the Oc- 
tavia’s quality. 

Although the GLXi on test 
had the more powerful of two 
1.6 engines, performance is no 
more than competitive. Press- 
on drivers will prefer the 125bhp 
20-valve 1.8 - though the 
torquier turbo-diesel is almost 


as swift and much more eco- 
nomical. C02 emissions are 
lower, too. The GLXi’s modest 
eight-valve engine is 
impressively smooth and fair- 
ly quiet but due to low gearing, 
it sounds fussy when extended. 
Longer motorway legs would 

not go amiss. Shifting is easy - 
gears, clutch and throttle have 
idiot-proof actions - and the 
tactile controls are crisp in ac- 
tion. 

Steering and handling are 

everything you would expect of 

a modern VW If anything, the 
nde is even better than that of 

the roomier Passat, thoughyou 

cannotalter the slope of the front 
te pump-action lever 
aebusts them for height). Other 
gnpes? White-on-grey dials that 
are hard to read, a radio that 
sounds tinny and no rear wiper. 

There is nothing about the 
Octavia to stir adrenaline Its big 
attraction is that it does most 
things well at a price that 
makes the opposition look ex- 
pensive. Any sad egoist de- 
terred by the Skoda name, by 


the way, should see a psychia- 
trist Skodas are in. 

Specifications: 

Skoda Octavia 1.6 GLXi, _ 
£13,199. Engine: 1595CC, 8 ' ’ 
valves, four cylinders. jL<ffl>hp. 
Tfcansmfesioa five-speed man- y/ 

ual gearbox, front-wheel drive. - 
Performance: top speed 
I25mph, 0-60mph in lO^ sec- .• 
onds. Consumption: 33.6mpg ~ 
combined. 

Rivals: 

Chrysler Nemi L8LE, tnj BB. . . 
Coarse but good-value Anaerv- " 7 
can with roomy cabin. * . r ' - 'V-'-'y 
Citroen Xantia LSLX. v:.’ 

Best looker in class begfoning' ; * 
to feel Hs age. 

Daewoo Leganza, £13,795 - 4 


V i M. %m — - 

Ftot Brava L6SX. £12^10. Styfej- 
room second - but still : - 
good value. .3' 

R»rd Mondeo 1.6LX, £15,495. 

Good but over-priced, better as. . 

• -O 

Wssan Primera l.GGX J 
u5,i25. Bland locte disguise ex- • : i ' 
cellent car. ^ f._ 

Renault Laguna L6RX £14,020 
r^Ke’s answer to the Mondeo ' 

is chic and comfortable. 
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How to home in on making life 
less of a struggle for the disabled 

Becoming paralysed or seriously injured calls for radical change in the house. Robert Liebman explores the options 





MB 


A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE-based re- 
habilitation consultant for the legal 
profession sometimes wishes that 
business were not so good. 

~L‘ But f o r Paul Bush, a steady 

stem of car and industrial accidents 

and medical negligence mean that 
arffcators consult him on 300 personal 
Sfev hguiy dahns peryear “Until they are 

M put into funds by insurance, these 
R accident victims have to live in 
” giastty conditions, and 99.9 per cent 

* ■ lave to consider moving,” he says 
J i • Mr Bush used to be a former. 

.» Early one morning 23 years ago, he 

y ‘ was driving his tractor when “a 
large bale of hay feU off the loader 
and on to me, smashing me into the 
f. steering wheel". In an instant, a 
healthy, fit man in his mid thirties 
became a paraplegic, paralysed 
from the waist down. 

^ U 1 kept my head above water 
with a £20,000 personal injury claim. 
Today it would be £im,” he says. A 
year after his accident, safety cabs 
on tractors became mandatory. 

Although he continued farming 
from a Land Rover; “my drcum- 
rj stances were pretty desperate. I was 
a tenant farmer with little capital 
luckily living in a large farmhouse. 
My neighbours built ramps for level 
access, and the local authority 
eventually put in a through -floor lift 
for wheelchair access." 

Spaciousness and level access do 
■ — not suffice by themselves. Mr Bush 

bought some adjacent land and had 
■* anewhomebuDttohisspedfications. 

Less drastically, a London free- 
lance financial journalist Chris 
* Wheal sustained a nasty broken 

ankle playing rugby. “I'd thought I 
V- was lucky because, as a writer I use 

my hands," he says. ■“Normally, I 
could reach the things I needed 

~ ~ seated at my desk. But I had to keep 

*' s 'i my legraised, sol couldn’t reach as 
fcr forward as I used to. Fbr a time 
I could not work even sitting at my 
: desk, so I sat around doing nothing.” 

Mr Wheal rapidly learned that 
two- storey homes with narrow cor- 
ridors were not built with wheel- 
chairs in mind. He had to keep the 
weight off his injured leg, which 
meant that he could not rely on one 
crutch alone- Crutches proved to be 
tiring and awkward. He could bofl a 
- - kettle, and he devised a relay system 

.. .r! enabling him to carry tea to bis desk, 

but U 1 couldn't use the back burners 
on the cooker, and I didn't cook any- 
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Physical injury doesn't mean yon have to give np on life, especially in your own home 


thing heavy, like soup. I was afraid 
of dropping if 

New appliances have been spe- 
cially designed for the disabled. Fbr 
ea e ainplp., Mr Wheal’s limitations and 
fears are taken into account fay cook- 
ers distributed by Versatility 
Kitchens. They have anti-tilt shelves 
that can easily be reached from the 
side. Hobs are on counter tops left 


empty underneath, so wheelchair 
users can make a close approach. 

For more seriously disabled 
people, work surfaces, appliances 
and sinks can be raised and lowered 
electronically. Doors swing open 
from either side, for people who can- 
not use their arms. If space is lim- 
ited hinged accordion doors can be 
installed 


An ordinary bathtub or shower 
tray spells a loss of independence for 
a disabled person. If a drain is 
installed in the centre of the bath- 
room floor and a shower head 
mounted nearby, a wheelchair- 
bound person can shower in privacy 
without leaving the wheelchair. 

A Joseph Rowntree Foundation 
task force spent five years formu- 




lating the Lifetime Homes concept 
- a set of 16 standards to increase 
safety, convenience and mobility in 
and around the home. Fitting an ex- 
isting property with, for example, 
entry ramps and specialised bath- 
rooms or kitchens can be prohib- 
itively expensive. 

According to Rowntree, however 
building a new home to its standards 




adds less than £500 to the total 
cost Parents and other carers and 
accident victims benefit directly, 
along with the elderly and disabled. 

Government regulations will soon 
require universal access for all new 
homes. Habinteg Housing Associa- 
tion has built SOOwheekhairfiiemfy 
homes incorporating the Lifetime 
Homes standards. 


Berkeley St George and Thirl- 
stone are already building some 
properties for the disabled Tony 
Pidgeley, the managing director of 
Thiristone, says that his company's 
homes “have ramps to front doors, 
wide doors and corridors, turning 
areas in kitchens and bathrooms 
enabling wheelchairs to turn 360 
degrees, and staircases designed to 
accommodate chairlifts. The stairs 
do not have narrow winder steps 
half-way up." 

Heating, lighting and security 
that can be controlled centrally via 
touch pads and smart panels are fea- 
tures of Mullion Intelligent Houses. 
“Our properties typically have three 
or four bedrooms, one of which is 
Smartspace, containing advanced 
electronics, audio induction loops for 
the hearing-impaired, and retriev- 
able drop-down beds concealed 
behind real bookcases," says Mil- 
lion's managing director; Michael 
McCarthy. 

Do you have enough room for a 
second loo or shower? Ideal Stan- 
dard, a bathroom manufacturer, 
maintains that you probably do, and 
shows you where, and how, to fit it 

Ideal Standard's brochure shows 
different layouts allowing bath- 
room fittings to be installed in cup- 
boards and under stairs, and even 
contains a page of graph paper and 
cut-outs of tubs, WCs and shower 
trays for DIY calculations and 
designs. 

Although Mr Wheal’s house has 
a theoretically preferable ground- 
level lavatory, an upstairs WC would 
have been welcomed. Two months 
before he broke his leg, his wife Kate 
gave birth to their second child. His 
infant regularly insisted on a mid- 
night snack and his three-year-old 
occasionally needed night-time com- 
forting. “I couldn't sleep downstairs 
because our older child might need 
a cuddle while Kate was feeding the 
baby,” he says. 

Children remain a factor even 
after they become adults, says Mr 
Bush. “I visit my daughter, who 
lives in a farmhouse. I cant visit my 
son because he is on the first Soon 
I have never been in his flat" 

Habinteg: 0171 486 3519; Ideal Stan- 
dard: 01482 346 461; Joseph Rown- 
tree Foundation: 01904 629243; 
MuUion.- 01285 657576; Versatility 
Kitchens: 0161 628 6100 
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Penny Jackson finds agents can offer all-round service 

All-in buy and sell 


rriTTW— " ' . agent to find her somewhere to live 

Norma McCaw relies on an agent 


sold YOUR house but cant find any- 
where to buy? Most vendors retain 
an agent to sell their homes, but few 
consider paying an agent to look for 
a property. 

Some agents take fees for buying 
and selling, but are they breaking the 
law? 

Sir Nicholas Couper started 
Hnmefront the independent buying 
agency, in 1992 after working for the 
agencies Cluttons, Aylesford and 
Lane Fbx: ~Td done lots of selling and 
thought there was a gap in the mar- 
ket. Many buyers need an impartial 
friendly helper.” 

Is it difficult to match a client with 
a property? “You can never dictate 
tastes, but I just go on until I find it." 

Sir Nicholas scours the UK for po- 
tential properties, but finds the cap- 
ital easier "London has streets of 
similar houses to tailor-make to 
your requirements. In the country 
it's more intuitive; it's a bit like a dog 
scratching around until he’s happy 
with his basket ” 

He finds the current market 
“quite limited" and prefers stability. 
“Ft's bad for everybody if it goes 
bonkers. A recent client was inter- 
ested in a country house on the mar- 
ket at £525.000 which eventually 
went for £750,000. The London mar- 
ket is much cooler.” 

Homefoont’s registration fee, £550 
in London and £750 elsewhere, is de- 
ducted from the final 1.5 percent of 
the purchase price: “Otherwise peo- 
ple at dinner parties ask you to look 
and then change their minds." 
Clients are mainly “poor souls in the 
office from 8am until 8pm who 
haven't time to ferret around." 

Sir Nicholas is frequently asked 
to find wedding gifts, “Fulham 
bouses" rather than toasters, but he 
wails: "My worst enemy is the house- 
wife sent out to look for a house" 

Norma McCaw. a paper restorer, 
works long hours in her studio 
rather than in an office, and is a reg- 
ular client: “I'm a professional 
woman. I don't have time to wander 
around estate agents." she says. 

After she was “thrown out by her 
landlord". Sir Nicholas found 
Norma's "perfect” flat in Pimlico in 


two days, and is now searching for 
a living and working space for her to 
convert into a studio. 

Why did Nonna choose an 
independent buyer? “He knows me 
weD and only passes on properties 
with potential I respect his opinion, 
and it's nice to have someone come 
with me.” 

Sir Nicholas appears to be in 
tune with his client; “Most lofts are 
more like underground car parts. 
Nonna's not interested in cooking 
and kitchens; she wants wall space.'’ 

He denies that retaining a buyer 
is only for the seriously rich. “1 
know snooty companies who only 
look above £250,000, but HI help any- 
one with £150,000, although they 
probably can’t afford my services.” 

He finds it ironic that those most 
in need of his help are least able to 
afford it “It all flows from your first 
purchase, so it’s crucial to make the 
right decision." 

The market is at present suffer- 
ing from low turnover; with annual 
sales of around l million compared 
with 2 million at the height of the 
Eighties’ boom. This may be one rea- 
son why traditional selling agencies 
are settingup buying departments, 
but the independents are worried 
about potential conflict 

“Agents may not intend to be dis- 
honest but if Mrs Snooks is des- 
perate to sell Swanley Bottom, and 
the agency has a client who wants 
somewhere cheap, it’s tempting to 
make a nice, fat fee." Buying agents 
should wort in isolation from sellers, 
he believes. 

Surely the Ombudsman scheme 
deals with conflict of interest? I’m 
sure he doesn't have complaints 
about London's top five agents, but 
it’s like Sotheby’s, Christie’s and Del 
Boy. If Knight Frank were suddenty 
to become Del Boy the Ombudsman 
would have something to worry 
about,” Sir Nicholas points out 

Is David Quayle, the ombuds- 
man for Estate Agents, worried? “Ilfs 

not causing concern in my post bag, 
so I don’t see it as a problem." 

Mr Quayle believes that the over- 
seas market is prompting the trend 
for selling agencies to buy as well 


The current code of practice does 
not cover acting for buyers, but this 
could change: “Only highly rep- 
utable companies are involved at 
present and they go to great pains 
to ensure no conflicts arise, but I wffl 
put the question at the next council 
meeting.” 

Jonathan Harington, a buyer for 
Knight Frank, protects himself from 
potential conflict: “I sit apart from 
my selling colleagues. The inde- 
pendents keep braying on about 
this but there is no conflict We are 
absolutely clear that if we are sell- 
ing, we act for the vendor.” 

James Wilson is one of three 
buyers working for the agency Lane 
Fbx, which added a buying service 
three years ago. He was an inde- 
pendent buyer; but now works from 
the same office as selling agents. 

Do conflicts of interest arise? 
“It's difficult to see how. Agents 
wouldn't tell me anything if I start- 
ed betraying them, and it’s not in my 
interest to do so.” 

Mr Wilson initially tells clients that 
he cannot advise on value if they 
want to buy a Lane Fox house, but 
recommends an independent com- 
pany acts on their behalt If this sit- 
uation arises, the company keeps the 
registration fee to cover expenses. 

Hugh Dunsmore-Hardy, chief ex- 
ecutive of the National Association 
of Estate Agents, is adamant that 
agents must never take fees Grom a 
buyer and vendor for the same 
transaction: "It’s quite wrong. They 
must declare their interests and 
decide who they are acting for. If it 
is the vendor they have a duty to ob- 
tain the highest price for the sale. If 
they act fbr a buyer they must neg- 
otiate the best price for them." 

He believes the code of practice 
adequately covers conflict of inter- 
est, although “some agents believe 
it is all right as long as they declare 
their interest but there is a debate 
over whether they are breaking the 
criminal law if they receive two sets 
of fees" 

Homqfront 0181-995 5603; Lane 
Fox: 01 71-499 4785 ; Knight Frank 
0171-629 8171 
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Eco-idyll in the Highlands 


For sale: 

A house with 
breathing walls 
By Penny 
Jackson 


above the village of Ullapool on the 
West Coast of Scotland sits a house 
with enough green points to stir even 
tiie hardest of eco-warrior hearts. 
Every piece of timber has been 
checked for chemicals, every splash 
of varnish and paint is organic and 
each hand-chiselled slate on the roof 
is local and reclaimed. It also looks 
stunning. 

Danielle Grunberg originally had 
□o intention of building an eco- 
b linker to satisfy her environmen- 
tal principles. As soon as she saw the 
site she knew that whatever was 
built, the beauty of the Highlands 
had to be reflected inside and out 

But what she hadn’t anticipated 
was the exhausting, time-consuming 
and often frustrating hunt for the 
greenest methods of construction. “I 
would spend hours rin g in g laboratory 
after laboratory checking on the 
wood I refused to have anything pres- 
sure treated because it has all sorts 
of chemicals in it ... Some of the 





Danielle Grunberg in her eco-house, where even the paint is organic photograph by chris clark 


claims made are outrageous and the 
only way of finding out is by ques- 
tioning every detail,” she says. “You 
have to follow all the clues. What has 
been added to this? Why can't I 
treat the timber cladding on the out- 
side with something colourless? It 
can be exasperating." 

As a veteran anti-nuclear cam- 
paigner who has worked for Green- 
peace, Ms Grunberg is aware that 
with this background and her time 
spent with the women’s peace move- 
ment she is more likely to be asso- 


ciated with tents at Greenham Com- 
mon than with an award-winning 
project in the Highlands. 

*Tm no weirdo but I was deter- 
mined to put into practice all the 
things I had been p reaching I did 
wonder whether I was mad though 
when I fell in love with the site on a 
day when it was raining as it only can 
in the Highlands. It was a fluke that 
I came across the sign advertising it" 

She seized the chance not only to 
snap up a rare plot of land but to 
start building in a way that would 


demonstrate her belief that it is pos- 
sible to live comfortably while 
harnessing natural forces. The 
Highland Eco-House project began. 

The three-and-a - half acre site, 
which looks over the loch and to- 
wards the moun tains has a glen with 
a pool and a fast-flowing burn ready 
for tapping as an energy source. 

Gaia architects, founder members 
of Ihe Ecological Design Association, 
designed a house that would provide 
its own electricity; water and sew- 
erage system. An extraordinary 


rounded section deflects the east 
wind and protects the conservatory 
in which Ms Grunberg wanted to 
grow olive trees and mimosa. 

The heating is partfy underflow 
and partly from a wood-burning 
stove. “I had no intention of freezing 
or sacrificing any comfort," she says. 
!*Some people say underfloor heat- 
ing interferes with the earth’s mag- 
netic field while others tell you that 
it’s a load of baloney. In the end I put 
it in downstairs but not upstairs.” 

But the dream project is on hold 
Danielle Grun fr yg is ha ving to aba n- 
don hex* house for urban life is 
hoping it will be rescued by a fellow 
traveller; another “romantic prag- 
matist" inclined towards “breathing” 
walls and a compost toilet tracked 
down in Sweden via Ms Grunberg’s 
native Denmark. 

Brian Mark of FUlcrum, an envi- 
ronmental consultancy, sees more 
and more people sharing that am- 
bition. “Ftarget the sandals and fes- 
tivals image, things have changed a 
lot ... But first I have to sit clients 
down and get them to understand 
where lifestyle changes come in. 

“Are you actually prepared to 
cany a pretty bucket of crap out to 
the central composter in the garden 
or is it just a matter of putting on a 
jumper and turning the thermostat 
down, I ask." 

Highland Eco-House is for sale for 
£175,000 (tel 0131 443 4555 1; Fulcrum; 
01715201300. 



when IS a loft not a loft? When it>“ 
in a building of classical Pailadian 
splendour in 50 acres of parkland is 
a fair guess. 

The marketing spin on the word 
readied new heights when apart- 
ments in Wardour Castle, the largest 
Georgian mansion in Wiltshire, were 


What on earth does an 18th cen- 
tury house built as a residence and p r ^ V 

described by Hugh Pevsner as hav- * A 

KSSSSSJKSS Jackson 

fallen into disuse alongside a canal? MciketlTlg Spin 

lofts reaches 

the intricate cornicing of a country new heights Ut - 
house. Space is really what the term Wardour Castle 
loft is meant to conjure up , but even 

here the English version is a poor im 

itation of its American model - 

“In New York it meant a whole floor; not a small partmone, 

says Here Gough, the architect who designed one of the first true 

London lofts in the late 1970s, as well as Manh a ttan Loftis-first 
conversion in CTerbenweH during the early 90s. 

As for the ubiquitous hardwood floors, “and pale at that”, says 
Gough, “we are moving on to stone, terracotta and even steeL But 
what really drives me 141 the wall are unfitted kitchens. So im- 
practical” he adds. ■ • 

Apartments in Wardour Castle from £ 120,000 to £550,000 : John 
D. Wood (01962 863131). Manhattan Loft Corporation's latest de- 
velopment with Marylebone Warwick Balfour at West In dia Quay 
London Docklands prices from £175,000 to £565,000. (0171 537 0000) 

THE SMALL three-bedroom council house in Liverpool, where Paul 
McCartney lived with his family between 1955 and 1964, is being 
opened to the public on July 29. Its unlikely owner is the Nation- 
al Trust -the first building it has bought on the grounds of its sig- 
nificance to 20 th century culture. 

The 1950s house in Fbrthlin Road has been restored with the 
help from the Heritage Lottery Ehnd, with the idea of recreating 
the atmosphere of the time. Michael McCartney, Paul’s younger 
brother took photographs of those years, including one showing 
Lennon and McCartney working on “I Saw Her Standing There.!" 
Call 0870 9000256 for details. 
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The finest 
selection of 
2 bedroom 
apartments in 
Central London 
from £299.000 


Telephone the Point West Marketing Suite on 

0171 373 3100 


| Vehicle 
: access / 
routes /A 


\ | Point West 

\ ! 116 Cromwell Road 

L\ ! London SW7 4XP 
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REGENT LETTING LTD 

Tel: 0171 916 0313 Fax: 0171 916 1607 
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Tenants- 
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London NW1 9EA 
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To Let 


FREE ACCOMMODATION 

Charming, secluded 
rural position near 
ALTON, HANTS 
Lady Bving atone oflera free 

SfcrartairBd unil to young 
couple in ralunfar 
increased security. 

Own transport essentiaL 
liuerested? Please contact 
Janet at the 
Alton Language Centra 
Mon-sat 930am and 7pm 
(01420)544449 


COMMUTER ROOM. Ml TOWN- 
HOUSE C25 PR 0171 27B 4003 

LONDON, CHARIN0 CROSS 
ROAD. SC PIED A TERRE. 
WOULD SUIT COMMUTER BUSI- 
NESS PERSON. SINGLE OCCU- 
PANCY NON SMOKER C1I0 PW. 
TEL: 0i4«4 800393. 


Mortgages 


Docklands 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Wanted 


IN YOUR FACE LIVING SPACE! 

IOO 

ST JOHN "“^STREET 
CLERKENWELL 
EC1 

ARGL-1BLY THE BEST SHELL’ LOFT 

SC HEME CURRENTLY AVAILABLlT 


FOR SALE 

ONLY 5 UNITS REMAINING 
FROM 1.206 SQ FT UP TO 2,714 SQ FT 

PRICES START AT £199,000 

All enquiries 



live in landlords 


OFF 


32-33 Cowcross Street. London EC1M 6DB 
Telephone 0171-250 1550 Fax 0171-253 1024 


Channel Islands 


LOVELY LODGINGS! Encoflen! 
loot!. Inonoty twmewiih pkiaunl 
:ooma DcvqoahJip Pari,. Brikcn- 
hood. 0)51 670 (UJ-l 


East Anglia 


FREE - Abbons 40 page luH colour 
HomoAndor Brocfturo. 100’s ol 
properties T,out Norton, 6 Sul. 
lolk. £25.000 lo C 500.000. Tol. 
D 12 M 769636 


To Let 
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For the latest details on Fairviews New Homes 
please see the outside back cover of next 
Saturdays Your Money section. 
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London Property 


ST JOHN S 

WESTMINSTER 

LONDON 

“Discover the 
world's most 
desirable 
residential 
address ” 


Apartments of 
unparalleled 
luxury’ between 
the Houses of 
Parliament, 
the Tate Gallery 
and the 
River Thames 



SE1 3/4 BED 
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ImoiscublL'. with man}; orunul 
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£355.000 F/H 
Tel: 0171 401 2562 
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The opening of our Isle 
of Dogs office is o 
natural progression to 
our success in Wapping. 
But we’re not resting on 
our laurels - we'll be 
enthusiastically pursuing 
the same good 
principles at Harbour 
Island. 

Continuing our high 
standard or customer 
relations will be a team 
headed up by branch 
manager Ron Gallon. 

So if you're thinking of 
selling or letting your 
property give him a coll 
on 

0171 510 0099 . 
After all, you've got 
nothing to lose by 
getting on the line. 



14 Haxsouk tsuwe, Hmdou* 
Exomngc. London El 4 9GE. 
Telephone: 0171 510 0099 
Fmc 0171 510 0090. 


1 Hbmiwm Cow. Wapping 
Hch 5TCET, LONDON El 9XL 
Teupmonf: 0171 451 3200 
Fa*: 0171 <01 3211. 


tomorrow’s 
world today 

at Millennium 
Harbour, 
London's most 
spectacular 
riverside 
development 


Exceptional 
specification 
extensive gardens, 
Docklands largest 
leisure facility, 
garage parking, 
concierge. 


Luxury 2 bed apts 
from £200,000 
Penthouses from 
£750,000 


To view call 
0171 537 7502 


DOCKLANDS, ATLANTIC WHARF 
ECl, 2 beds, river views, balcony, 
mu* sell OIHO £185.000.01 71 
363 0082 

CANARY WHARF, CYCLOPS 
Whiirt, 2 beds. 2 bath*, rhwr 
vtaws. balcony. £180,000. Tet 
0171383 0082 


TOwotkwtih 

alllocal 


boroughs to : , 
assist them in 
finding 

aaxxnmoaation 
far housing y 
benefit 
daiments 

TXfemgenrijr 
need flats, 
houses, studio 
fiats in all 
London 


Please 

telephone us 
on 

0181 450 
5498 


West Country 
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/'./Don't forget 
i f to mention'^ 
\-\The Independent i . 
V^when replying ■ 
'ico adverts 


SOMERSET CHARD 

4 miles. 4 bedroom family 
house standing near the 
centre of I* acre grounds.. 
No near neighbours, views. 
Double guage, stable, 
*315.000 

Tel: 01460 78900 



Gaffety; a marketplace that is tried, tested and writs. 

The adwrtteanerrt appears in the Saturday four Money 
or the Sunday Business sections, four property will 
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^ a fu " Photograph 
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Buying a peace of the good life 

-££2P^ e are s eeking to swap big-city stress for a country lif estyle. But funding rural bliss through a home 

JL^md-breakfast or antiques business can take good, old-fashioned hard work, writes Mary Wilson 
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j j . There are definite advantages to having your home and your workplace in the same location, not least the saving on feres 



IF YOU are thinking about taking 
early retirement and want to do 
something with your life, probably 
in a different direction, why not 
purchase a home which can produce 
an income? 

Mari and Stephen Sheppard have 
run an antique shop in Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire, for eight years - 
five years in one property, three in 
Greystones. which they are now 
. selling. “It ism a wonderful position, 
'right at the end of the Thames. We 
have a lot of people in the summer 
but also have customers all through 
the yeas” says Marl 

“It is a definite bonus living over 
the shop. Insurance is much cheap- 
er and security for less of a worry. 
And, of course, there’s no commut- 
ing. We work seven days a week, so 
it suits us well.” 

The listed Cotswold stone house 
features four bedrooms, a pretty 
courtyard garden and three ground- 
floor showrooms, which have been 


’ used - oyer' the years - as a book 
shop, photographic studio, tea-room 
and, back in Victorian times, as a gro- 
cery store. 

Rates for the property are split 
into a third business and two-thirds 
residential and Hamptons is selling 
it for £24&50O. The stock is available 
to buy if desired. 

Close to Bridport, Dorset, a thriv- 
ing village store with tea rooms and 
bed-and-breakfast business is for 
sale. Bridge Cottage Stores is the 
only shop in Burton Bradstock, 
which is a picturesque village of 
stone and thatched cottages. 

The owners, who moved from 
Luton seven years ago, wanted a 
complete change of life and have ex- 
panded the business considerably 
since they started. Bridge Cottage 
Stores was voted Dorset’s best vil- 
lage shop in 1994 and 1996 and, ac- 
cording to Martin Bowen-Ashwin of 
Humberts, “is the most well-run vil- 
lage shop ever seen”. 


There are three letting bedrooms 
for bed-and-breakfast and the tea 
rooms are open for the Easter hol- 
idays and about three months in the 
summer. The owners' accommoda- 
tion comprises two bedrooms and 

It's a definite bonus 


in the first place. If the accommo- 
dation and location fits, then the 
business is an added bonus." 

However, not all work out. The 
agent sold one property, with a 
flower business attached.' to a cou- 


1 1 s a aejimte bonus lunng over the shop as 
insurance is so much cheaper and security 
less of a worry . And, of course, there’s no 
commuting. As we work seven days a week it 
suits us both very well’ 


two reception rooms. Humberts is 
selling the property for £289.000. 

Francoise Ellery, of Brown's 
Cranleigh office, says that she sees 
quite a number of people who want 
a change in lifestyle asking for prop- 
erties which generate income. 
“They are looking for a little niche, 
a bit of the good life." she says. “But 
it is the house which has to be right 


pie who just did not appreciate how 
difficult the business would be to 
keep going “They came a cropper." 
she says, "and we sold the house 
again a year later to someone who 
loved the house but has let the 
business side go." 

Browns is now selling a town 
house in PetwortJi, West Sussex, 
which is large enough to easily run 


a bed-and-breakfast business. “Be- 
cause it is in a sought-after area and 
has oodles of bedrooms, an owner 
could easily let half the house very 
successfully." says Francoise Ellery. 

The seven-bedroom, five-recep- 
tion room house is on the market 
now for £595,000. 

Someone looking for a venture of 
a fishy nature might be interested 
in TTent Trout Ftom in Mercaston. 
Derbyshire. This is a traditional 
trout hatchery and, established in 
1886. is one of the oldest restocking 
trout farms in the country. It has 
been owned and run by the same 
family since 1926. 

The main house has four bed- 
rooms, there is a listed mill with 
workshops, storage and hatchery, a 
one-bedroom bungalow' and a three- 
bedroom cottage. 

Strutt &• Parker is selling the 
whole property for £350.000. 

Or you could consider East Lodge 
Fishings on the River Itchen in 


Hampshire. This has 3.1 miles of 
double bank fishing, plus a short 
stretch of single bank. 

So far this has been in private use, 
although the owner recently agreed 
to a one-season contract for corpo- 
rate hospitality. 

“If you were prepared to be the 
man on the ground to do the keeper- 
ing and hospitality, you could make 
a significant income." says Andrew 
Macpherson, of Clegg Kennedy 
Drew. “As long as you were prepared 
to take advice, someone could take 
this on without much experience." 
There is a detached house with 
four bedrooms and three reception 
rooms and the agent is looking for 
offers above £950.000. 

Two small hotels are on the mar- 
ket as going concerns. The Oxenliani 
Arms in South ZeaL Devon is a 
Grade n listed building with eight let- 
ting bedrooms. The owner's ac- 
commodation - a bungalow' 
converted from an old form building 


-has three bedrooms. 1111515 on the 
market through Knight Frank from 
£465,000 to £495.000. 

In Mil combe. Oxfordshire, the 
Horse and Groom public house with 
a function room, five letting bed- 
rooms and owner's two-bedroom flat 
is for sale for offers above £200,000. 
“There is considerable potential to 
upgrade the properly and improve 
the trade, perhaps creating a restau- 
rant in the function room," says 
Camilla Cox. of Butler Sherbom 

Before you take the plunge, re- 
gardless of how keen you are to 
make a go of a new business, re- 
member to not only do your sums , 
but to calculate the amount of effort 
which will be needed to make it work. 

Hamptons, 01285 654535; Humberts. 
01208 422215; Broums, 01 483 267070 : 
Strutt & Parker, 01S5S 433123; Clegg 
Kennedy Drew. 01 71-409 1944; 
Knight Frank. 01392 437337; Butler 
Sherborn. 01451 830731 
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Homing in on scholastic success 

For some parents, finding a house in the catchment area of a good school is the number 
one priority. And they are prepared to pay for it. Fiona Brandhorst reports 
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: - ‘ BUYING A house in tie catchment 
4 ’ - area of a school riding high in the 
league table, can seno^ damage 

; your pocket as well as your health. 

Buyers can expect to pay up to 10 per 

Ljii V. i cent more fora house bathingin the 

< 71 i glory ofa popular school and at feast 

a. ; In the full asking price. 

Where demand outstrips supply, 
competition is fierce to view prop- 
• . erties. The practice of sealed bids 

on|y adds to the anguish and can 
mean paying. well over the odds. In 
some areas parents have been 
priced out of the market, and resort 
to ren ting a property nearby in the. 
short term just to get their child into 
a high-performing school 

The Price femily has just bought 

a house in the sought after Park 
Langley area "of Beckenham, in 
Kent, after many months of 
. searching faraproperty in the right 
! location. A conservation triangle 
keeps prices high, but two smgle-sec 
secondary schools, ' Langley Park 

Girls and Boys are the main attrac- 
tion for families wanting a good 
state education for their children. 
"Bie davwe received the details 

for our house I was on the phone at 

s 4 - v 8£5am to arrange a viewing," says 

Mrs Price- “We were the first to see 

itat9J0amand we went straight to 

the agent afterwards to offer the full 
asking price” A tense weekend was 


then spent waiting to see if their offer 
would be accepted. “At least one 
other person offered the full asking 
price. They only accepted ours 
because we had a complete chain.” 

David Finn, senior partner at 
Park Langley estate agents George 
Proctor acknowledges the benefits 
of the schools’ popularity but he is 
aware of the dangers of misrepre- 
senting information on property de- 
tails. “I always say *in the vicinity of’ 

rather than In the catchment area’," 
he adds. 

Priority is given to siblings, fol- 
lowed by the 15 per cent of selected 
pupils. Proximity to the school is the 
third factor These places vary each 

yean accmxfing to the number of sab- 

lings applying. This yean places 
were allocated from just a quarter 
of a mile from the schooL This 
makes buying a property years in 
advance of needing a place at the 
school a very risky business. 

Other local factors can affect the 

sales and prices of property deemed 

to be in the catchment area, where 

a threebed semi can sell for £200,000. 

Construction of 200 new houses is 
under way on the former Glaxo 


leyscnuuia — 

get closer than that,” says Mr Finn. 

jack Cooper sells houses m the 
leafy roads surrounding the co-ed 


secondary Bishopshalt School in 
Hilling don Village, Middlesex. “Par- 
ents come in with a map issued by 
the school circling the latest catch- 
ment area," he says. “As it varies 
each year 1 describe my properties 
as being say ‘within a quarter of a 
mfle’ *300 yards of the school’. That 
gives the parents some idea from the 
outset" 

A shortage of property on the 
market means houses are “like gold 
dust" and some parents are pre- 
pared to buy a house they “dislike" 
just to be near to the school. It all 
helps to sustain prices. A small 
1930s house sells for around 
£150,000. “Even in recessionary 
times prices haven't suffered." adds 
Mr Cooper. 

hi Buckinghamshire, where the 
selective state grammar schools 
frequently top the league tables, 
parents are keen to live in the catch- 
ments of the good feeder primary 
schools, despite the fact that the ma- 
jority of Buckinghamshire primary 
schools are weO above the national 
average. 

Houses within these areas com- 
mand higher prices than those in the 
ra tThments of less popular schools. 

Schools are aware that a minority 
of parents will use other people's 
addresses in order to qualify for a 
place at a school so proof of address 


is often required When moving to a 
new area, proof of exchange of con- 
tracts is usually requested before a 
place can be allocated. 

Families are being attracted to 
Dulwich in south London by the weli- 
regarded private schools. There are 
no catchment areas to contend with 
for these schools but as demand for 
large family houses has grown, it lias 
contributed to an increase in 
property prices across the board. 

However, the state infant and 
junior schools in Dulwich Village pro- 
duce good results and are consis- 
tently oversubscribed. The infant 
school has a catchment area based 
on the parish boundaries and par- 
ents of prospective pupils are left in 
no doubt where this lies. Steve 
Smith, manager of Bushells estate 
agents in Dulwich, keeps a list of the 
roads in question in his top drawer. 

“Around one in four people look- 
ing for a property wants t< ■ buy in one 
of these roads." says Mr Smith, 
who agrees it is a star feature on 
property details for these people in 
the same way as "off sired parking'' 
or “a fantastic kitchen " is for others. 
And it can add up to 10 per cent to 
the price, in an area where few prop- 
erties sell for less titan 

Parents looking to send their 
children on to the junior school will 
find that the catchment area disap- 


pears. Living as "dose as possible" 
to the school is the only advice avail- 
able. A number of appeals are made 
by parents of children who have failed 
to secure places at popular schools 
because, for that parti euiarvear they 
do not happen to live close enough. 

Can good schools really have an 
affect on house prices? Generally, 
high-performing schools are found 
in already prosfjerous areas such as 
Kingston-upon -Thames, Bucking- 
hamshire and Kent and while de- 
mand for places at these schools 
remains high, property prices in the 
surrounding roads will also benefit. 
Fbr families able to afford these prop- 
erties. it is still a cheaper option than 
paying for a private education. 

Around the country; camp a ig n s by 
parents for new "good” secondary 
schools are springing up. Parents in 
Southwark, where secondary state 
schools are consistently near the bot- 
tom of league tables, are hopeful that 
their campaign will lead to a “co- 
educational non -selective" school 
being established. “It will have a pos- 
itive effect on the whole area," says 
Steve Smith Not to mention a boost 
for house prices falling within its 
catchment area. 

George Proc! "r 0181 658 55 88: 
Coopers 01895 230103: Bushells 0181 
299 1722 
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A clear view: not a car in sight 
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Go big on fur nishing s 


THREE TO VIEW 

WAREHOUSE- CONVERSIONS 


Large spaces 
cry out for 
odd artifacts. 

Rosalind 

Russell 

looks at what is 
on the market 
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UNTIL RECENTLY there weren't 
many places to hang a 2ft*diazneter 
dock except Waterloo station. The 
popularity of warehouse, loft and 
school conversions has changed all 
that Vast rooms call for Big Rimi- 
ture and industrial-size accessories. 
But findin g suitably unconven tio na l 
furnishings is not as easy as it may 
appear from the show apartments. 

Interior designers make it look 
simple, but not only do they guard 
their sources jealously, they rarely 
pay the full retail price for anything. 
And many of the quirky accessories, 
such as a shipwright's antique 
model sailing boat, or a peasant’s pig 
slaughtering trough (now featured 
in one Docklands show flat as a cof- 
fee table) are borrowed from dealers 
and are worth a fortune. 

But just over 20 miles outside 
London, at Chalfont St Giles in 
Bucking h a m shire, is a little honey- 
comb of workshops stuffed with fas- 
cinating furnishings (including 
2ft -diameter clocks at £ioo apiece). 
Its name, Pine Village, does not do 
justice to the collection of furniture 
and artefacts crammed in there. 

The firm, which is run by Toby 
Young, used to sell a few antiques 
and make desks for dealers in the 
stock-market When the market 
crashed, it looked for other avenues. 
Now, if you are looking for a fift-high 
carved wooden cowboy and have 
£750 to spend, this is the place for 
you (Indians also available). The 
actor Robert Lindsay bought a 5ft- 
high mahogany horse, one of a pair 
cut from the same tree, at £850. 

A smaE gargoyle, however; will set 
you back on fy £10.50. The furniture 
is built from new and reclaimed 
wood, some of it painted, other bits 
carved Ibby buys his stock from ar- 
tisans all over the country A dramatic 
cannonball bed featured in me of the 

bedroom sets comes from a small 
firm near Sheffield Its solid impas- J 
sive bed frame is made from re- 
claimed timber joists, strong wnmigh a 
for Desperate Dan, and each of the v 
bedposts is topped with a cannonbafl. c 
The 5ft~wide size costs £950. 

The company is about to start d 
selling Tetrad sofas, made in Lanca- a 
shire, with washable covers and F 
vast duck-down cushions, and ex- C 



COBURG QUAY, : 

a development 
of townhouses 
and apartments / 
at the head of ; ;■> 

Coburg Dock is ; 
part of the 
Liverpool Mari- - 
na and over- 

Mersey and the 
harbour 
Access is via 
a private road 
bridge and all 

the homes come P' 

with secure un- 

Aground park- ^^BUl fl : 

mg. Some have 

sundecks overlooking the marina. Already fitted with kitchen units, 
the appliances are by Zanussi and the bathrooms by Ideal Standard. 
Some of the bedrooms in the apartments are rather small - PS” fay 
8'6"-but all the properties have an alarm system fitted and include 
wiring for satellite. Flats start at £88,950 with townhouses beginnin g 
at £94,950 through Crosby Homes (0151 708 7516), • 
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WEST INDIA 
Quay, a ware- 
house conver- 
sion connected 
to Canary Wharf 
by the green-lit 
footbridge bufit 
by Ftature Sys- 
tems, was Lon- 
don's first 
dockside ware- 
house and was 
used to house 
rum and sugar. 

Now converted 
by Maryiebone 
Warwick Balfour 
and the Manhat- 
tan Loft Corpo- 
ration into 106 studio, one, two and three-bedroom apartments, 
completion will take place in autumn next yean 
All flats have bare bride walls - the building is Grade l-Hsted- and 
have some exposed beams. The kitchens feature open'shelvmg and 
lots of stainless steel and floors are either wood, rubber or ceramic.- 
Prices begin at £170,000 going up to £565,000 (0171 537 0000): - 
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Many specialist stores cater for the unusual artefact that yon can't buy in the High Street 


actly the kind of furniture used in section can be linked to the next to 
warehouse show apartments. A long form L-shapes. Prices start at £1^74 
corner run will cost about £2,200. for a three-seat sofa with on<> arm 
A more aibfo-shaped sofa system. Also popular with interior designers 
designed by Terence Woodgate, is fitting out former industrial units is 
available through Purves and the Angtolo dining table with frosted 
Purves in London's Tottenham glass top and aluminium base, price 
Court Road. Simple in design, each £2,085, from Purves and Purves. 


The Ruth Aram Shop in Hamp- 
stead is another profiessfonals’ haunt, 
where the designer labels include 
Philippe Stan*. 

Among its lines is a range of sim- 
ple sofid oak faraiturebyelS who are 
the designer Florian Asche and the 
architect Phillipp Mainzec The ta- 


bles and shelves rely on the grain of 

the oakfor their appeaLAstool, made 
up of four blocks of oiled oak, costs 
£420. 


Pine mage 01494 873031; Purves 
and Purves 0171 580 8223; Ruth 
Aram Shop 01 73 431 4008 


THE CORN Ex- - 

change on £&&&*■ .y.-. 

Strand Quay in jgfc ' . 

Rye, East • <•' -?*•*$••*•• 

Sussex is a . , «- 

converted . •*, >£ r •',;>•#; ■" zyBEttSm-w- it J 

Grade U listed 

former ware- 

house overlook- 
ing foe quayside 
and river Till- 

At foe bade is 
Mermaid 
Street rising to 
the Citadel. 

Apartment l, 

with three bed . V • « 

rooms, features 

part vaulted ;% ^lj 

timbered ceil- SSaHS ii 

mgs and ex- H 

pos«J studwork is one the first floor. The 19ft sitting room has fall 
height double glazed doors leading to a shallow balcony. Outside there 
is parking for one car. Offers around £129,000, through Phfllfos & 
Stubbs (01797 227338). ^ 


Pump goes on working as owners move in 


BUDDING PROPERTY developers 
learn when playing Monopoly that 
landing on foe electric company or 
going to jail is not the most pros- 
perous move. However; in the real 
world, developers are finding that 
homes converted from unusual 
buildings are not only in great 
demand, but can also be sold at a 
premium. 

Viewed from foe road, one of 
Berkeley Homes' more challeng in g 
developments resembles an 
ancient chapel and tower. Stare 
long enough and you will come 
back to the 20th century as the Eu- 
rostar whines past in the back- 
ground. 

It is, in fact the site of a Thames 
Water pumping station in foe heart 
of commuter land in Beckenham, 
Kent soon to be luxury flats and 
houses. 

The Grade □ listed pump house, 
stone-faced in a random pattern, is 
being converted to provide four 
two/three-bedroom houses and two 
duplex flats. But this is no redundant 
building; foe pump will continue to 
draw thousands of gallons of water 
long after the residents haw mnwH 


Buyers want homes created 
out of unusual buildings 
By Fiona Brandhorst 


the new-built fiats that attracted 
him. “I really liked the refurbished 
side of foe building with its historic 
links with the past," he says. 

Mr Smith’s two-bedroom apart- 
ment retains high cathedral -style 
windows and overlooks the working 
clock tower, illuminated at night 

The former Reeds School in Wat- 
ford had been a derelict eyesore for 
more than 12 years when Taywood 
Homes bought it four years ago. The 
three imposing red-brick, gabled 
buildings have been restored, work- 
ing closely with English Heritage to 
create over 300 refurbished and 
new properties. 

Some retain the high school 
room ceilings and, where possible, 
tiled entrance hall floors have been 
relaid with tiles from foe original 
supplier Ground-floor classrooms 
with floors low enough to prevent 


The company is about to start 
work on foe refurbishment of Great 
Stony School in Chipping O ngar, 
Essex, built around a village green 
at the turn of the century to house 
and educate poor children from 
Hackney in a “cottage home" 
environment 

Essex County Council considers 
the conservation site to be of 
“extreme local historical impor- 
tance." Taywood Homes is drawing 
on its experience at Reeds to ren- 
ovate and convert the properties 
into flats and houses, keeping the ar- 
chitectural features intact. The ll 
new houses have been designed to 
mirror the existing buildings. Prices 
will range from £90,000 to £300,000. 

Conversion work is more expen- 
sive for developers than building 
from scratch. If the original buil ding 
is not listed, VAT is payable on the 


Work carried out at the site, fol- 
lowing a report by an acoustic engi- 
neer, has involved extensive 
sound-proofing Pete- Nesbitt, man- 
aging director of Berkeley Homes 
Kent, stresses that the working 
pump is inaudible. 

"As a term of the lease, Thames 
Water will be monitoring any vi- 
brations and will have an obligation 
to reduce any rise in levels,’’ he says. 

Berkeley Homes has worked 
with English Heritage and local 
conservation groups on the site 
which will also indude n new two- 
bedroom flats. 

The refurbishment will have 
some circular rooms in the tower; 
exposed brickwork and many of foe 
industrial elements retained, in- 
cluding steel beams, stone mould- 
ings and granite. Prices will start 
from. £125,000 for foe new flats to 
£200,000 for the houses. 

When Roy Smith came across a 
refurbished Victorian orphanage 
school in Hertfordshire, it was not 


had to be raised, and the restored 
cloisters now form individual court- 
yards for overlooking flats. 

Mr Smith’s apartment shares 
with the other residents the original 
entrance hall of the former girls’ 
school complete with sweeping 
staircase. 

“It’s impressive,’’ says Mr Smith, 
“but the management charge s for 
its upkeep are quite high ." 

When the flats first came on to 
the market they sold “like hot 
cakes" and have remained papulae 

with many being resold over the last 

two years. Mr Smith bought his flat 
for £75,000 and it is now valued at 
around £110,000. 

Old buildings with history and 
character are often found within 
prime residential areas where good 
communication links are already in 
place. Paul Phipps, managing 
rector of Taywood Homes says: 
“These buildings are significantly 
more challenging to develop as 
they cannot be designed to a set 
standard.*' 
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able to bund new properties on a site 

to generate income to pay for the re- 
farbishmenL Known as “enabling", 
this is a sore point with the organi- 
sation Save Britain's Heritage 
Kchard POOard, SEffs secretary 

says: “It's a grey area. However; 
mere are plenty of examples where 
there has been an absolute mini- 
mum ornonewbitDding. We’re sus- 
picious of developers who say new 
building is necessary to mata* the 
conversion viable”. 

He believes a report being pre- 
pared by conservation groups will 
be helpful to local authorities when 
making planning decisions. 

Saffron Wfclden Hospital a former 
workhouse dating from 1837, is 
about to be refurbished by Taywood 
Homes. There is one apartment 
within the grounds that is bound to 
attract a little inside interest - foe 
conversion of the Grade H listed jaiL 


Berkeley Homes Kent 01959 564644 ; 
Jbjwood Homes: 0181-578 zm Save 
Britain's Heritage: 01 72-253 3500. 




